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THE  LION. 


Generic  Characters. 

Six  cutting  and  two  canine  teeth,  and  fix  grinders  in  each  jaw  (a). 

Five  toes  before ; four  behind. 

Sharp  hooked  claws,  lodged  in  a fheath(B),  capable  of  extenfion  or 
retraction  at  pleafure. 

Head  round,  vifage  fhort,  tongue  rough. 

(a)  The  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  who  diflefted  two  Lions,  give  the 
following  account  of  the  teeth,  which  is  fomewhat  different.  “ It  had  fourteen  teeth  in  each  jaw,  viz.  four 
incifores,  four  canini,  and  fix  molares.  The  incifores  were  little,  and  the  canini  very  uneven,  having  two  great 
and  two  fmall  ones.  The  great  ones,  whieh  were  an  inch  and  an  half  long,  are  thofe  which  Ariftotle  calls 
canini  : but  each  of  thefe  was  accompanied  with  another  little  one,  which  was  at  the  fide  of  the  incifores,  and 
which  left  in  the  upper  jaw,  between  it  and  the  great  one,  as  much  void  fpace  on  each  fide,  as  was  neceffary  to 
lodge  and  infert  the  hook  of  the  great  caninus  of  the  inferior  jaw,  in  which  there  was  likewife  a fpace 
between  the  great  caninus  and  the  firfl;  of  the  molares,  defigned  to  lodge  the  great  caninus  of  the  upper  jaw, 
but  which  was  much  larger,  to  the  end  the  lower  jaw  might  be  advanced  forward  occafionally.” — Memoirs  Royal 
Acad.  Scien.  Paris,  p.  4.  We  have  carefully  examined  the  mouth  of  a Lion,  now  in  the  Tower,  and  find  the 
account  given  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  founded  on  fadt.  The  fame  conformation  is 
likewife  obfervable  in  the  teeth  of  the  Leopard. 

(b)  The  fame  accurate  anatomifts  give  the  following  curious  account  of  the  claws,  which  we  cannot 
refift  the  temptation  of  inferting.  “ The  claws  had  no  cafes,  as  Pliny  reports  they  have,  to  keep  them  from 
being  dulled  by  walking ; but  it  appears  rather,  that  thefe  animals,  as  Plutarch  and  Solinus  obferve,  provided 
for  that,  by  retracing  them  between  their  toes,  by  means  of  the  particular  articulation  of  the  lafl:  joint, 
which  was  fuch,  that  the  lafl  bone,  fave  one,  by  bending  itfelf  outwards,  gives  place  to  the  laft,  which  is 
articulated  to  it,  and  to  which  the  claw  is  faftened,  to  bend  itfelf  upwards  and  fideways,  more  eafily  than 
downwards ; being  drawn  upwards,  by  means  of  a tendinous  ligament,  which  fattens  together  the  two  latl 
bones  in  their  fuperior  and  external  part  only  ■,  and  which,  fuffering  a violent  diftention,  when  the  toe  is 
bent  inwards,  extends  this  latt  articulation,  as  foon  as  the  flexor  mufcles  come  to  flacken,  and  ftrengthens  the 
aftion  of  the  exterior  mufcles  j fo  that  the  bone,  which  is  at  the  end  of  every  toe,  being  almoft  continually 
bent  upwards,  it  is  not  the  end  of  the  toes  which  refts  upon  the  ground,  but  the  node  of  the  articulation  of 
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Synonims. 

Leo,  Plin.  Hijl,  Nat.  lib.  viii.  c.  l6.  Gejner  Quad.  572. 

Raii  Syn.  Quad.  162. 

Felis  Leo,  Linn.  Syjt.  60. 

Lowe,  Klein  Quad.  81. 

Lion,  Pennant  Syn.  Quad.  140. 

Le  Lion,  de  Buffon,  ix.  i.  tab.  i.  ii. 

THE  majeftic  deportment  of  the  Lion,  united  with  his  decided  fuperiority 
over  moft  other  animals,  has,  as  it  were,  by  common  confent,  obtained  for 
him  the  title  of  the  king  of  beads.  Bold  and  confident  in  his  look,  and 
proud  in  his  gait  and  demeanour,  he  commands  refpedl  at  firft  fight.  His  figure 
is  flriking  and  his  voice  terrible.  His  length  is  fometimes  between  eight  and 
nine  feet,  and  his  height  four  feet  and  a half ; notwithfianding  which,  he  is  fo 
far  from  appearing  clumly  or  unwieldy,  that  he  may  juftly  be  confidered  as  a 
perfect  model  of  llrength  and  adlivity.  His  head  is  large  and  mufcular,  and  his 
face  broad,  furrounded  with  a long  fhaggy  mane,  which  covers  the  top  of  his 
head,  and  extends  along  his  neck,  bread:,  and  fhoulders.  This  he  can  eredl  upon 
the  lead  irritation,  when  his  eye-balls  indantly  flafh  fire,  the  mufcles  of  his  face 
become  convulfed,  and  form  frightful  wrinkles  on  his  forehead  and  cheeks ; 
he  thews  his  tremendous  teeth,  and  exhibits  a fpecdacle  of  horrid  grandeur, 
which  beggars  defeription.  The  eyes  of  the  Lion  are  lively  and  piercing, 
they  are  furnifiied  with  a membrane  (a),  which  he  can  extend  over  them  at 
pleafure,  like  Owls,  and  mod  animals  which  hunt  their  prey  in  the  dark ; it 

the  two  laft  bones ; and  thus,  In  walking,  the  claws  remain  elevated  and  retraded  between  the  toes  j to  wit, 
all  thofe  of  the  right  paws,  towards  the  right  tide  of  every  toe  ; and  all  thofe  of  the  left  paws,  towards  the 
left  fide ; the  bending  of  the  toes  to  walk  being  caufed  only  by  the  tendons  of  the  higher  mufcles,  and  thofe 
of  the  lower  mufcle  never  moving,  but  when  it  is  neceffary  to  extend  the  claws,  which  proceed  out  of  the 
toes  when  the  laft  joint  is  bent  downwards.  This  admirable  ftrudure  is  not  found  in  the  great  toe,  whofe  laft 
joint  bends  only  downwards,  becaufe  that  this  toe  refts  not  on  the  ground,  being  fhorter  than  the  reft,  an(jl 
having  but  two  bones  as  is  ufual.” — Ibid.  p.  3. 


(a)  Ibid.  p.  4. 
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is  probable  that  this  circumllance  has  given  rife  to  the  common  opinion,  that 
the  Lion  always  lleeps  with  his  eyes  open.  His  eyebrows  are  large  and  lofty, 
and  he  wrinkles  them  in  a manner  equally  menacing  and  terrible.  His 
nofe  is  large  and  broad,  his  mouth  wide,  and  his  jaw^s  are  formed  with 
prodigious  fircngth ; his  tongue  is  large  and  rough ; it  is  covered  wdth 
crooked  pointed  hard  fubftances,  refembling  the  claws  of  a Cat  in  tize  and 
tliape,  and  bent  back  towards  the  throat : this  conformation  of  the  tongue 
renders  his  carelfes  particularly  dangerous,  for  his  licking  foon  benumbs  and 
excoriates  the  place,  fo  as  to  give  him  a tafle  of  the  blood,  which  will 
infallibly  tempt  him  to  bite  the  limb  he  is  careiling.  The  general  appearance 
and  fliape  of  the  Lion  is  greatly  altered  by  his  fliaggy  mane ; divetl  him  of 
that,  and  he  is  much  like  the  Lionefs,  except  that  his  head  is  rather  larger  in 
proportion,  and  his  face  more  mufcular.  The  liair  under  the  belly  is 
likewdfe  much  longer  in  the  Lion  than  the  Lionefs.  His  tail,  which  is  about 
four  feet  long,  is  not,  as  it  appears  to  be,  of  the  fame  thicknefs  throughout, 
but  gradually  tapers,  as  in  other  quadrupeds : the  deception  arifes  from  the 
lengthening  of  the  hairs,  as  they  approach  towards  the  extremity  of  the 
tail,  which  is  adorned  with  a large  tuft  of  long  hair.  The  legs  and  feet 
appear  thick  and  large  in  proportion  to  the  tize  of  his  body ; they  are 
amazingly  llrong,  yet  wdthal  fo  fupple  and  active,  that  he  moves  with  as 
much  eafe  and  agility  as  a Cat.  The  ufual  colour  of  the  Lion  is  a tawny 
yellow,  inclining  to  white  on  the  belly ; but  it  is  fubjecfl  to  fome  varieties. 

In  the  burning  and  uninhabited  deferts  of  Zaara  and  Biledulgerid,  the 
Lion  is  found  replete  with  favage  rage  and  undaunted  ferocity.  Accutlomed 
to  conquer  every  animal  he  meets,  he  becomes  terrible  and  intrepid  by 
habit,  and  appears  not  to  know  the  fenfations  of  fear.  Unacquainted  with 
the  dangerous  arts  and  arms  of  man,  he  feems  neither  to  apprehend  nor 
dread  the  powder  of  them  : he  boldly  defies  and  attacks  his  antagonill: 
refiflance  and  wounds  ferve  but  to  provoke  his  rage,  and  increafe  his  ardor, 
and,  when  he  is  overpowered  by  the  fuperior  addrefs  of  his  enemy,  he  fcorns 
to  feek  his  fafety  in  flight,  but,  valiant  in  death,  faces  him  to  the  lafi,  and 
difputes  the  vidlory  till  he  is  totally  fubdued.  But,  in  the  cooler  regions. 
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inhabited  by  man,  the  cafe  alters ; there,  become  prudent  by  experience, 
his  natural  boldnefs  is  abated,  and  fhunning  the  unequal  combat,  he  feeks  to 
avoid  thofe  weapons,  which  his  valour  will  not  enable  him  to  fubdue. 
'riius  the  courage  of  the  Lion  feems  much  to  depend  on  the  heat  of  the  places 
he  inhabits,  and  the  degree  of  reliftance  he  meets  with ; and  is  fometimes  fo 
much  fubdued,  that  even  the  crack  of  a whip  (a),  or  a loud  thout  will  fcare 
him  away ; and  women,  nay,  even  children,  are  fufficient  to  drive  him  from 
the  cattle  he  is  about  to  attack.  It  is  probable,  from  this  evident  alteration 
in  the  difpolition  of  the  Lion,  that  he  is  capable,  in  fome  meafure,  of  receiving 
the  impreflions  of  education  : he  is  certainly  fenfible  of  carelTes,  and  will  lick 
his  keeper’s  hand,  and  fufFer  his  tongue  and  mouth  to  be  handled  with 
impunity ; he  even  bears  challifement  with  grave  compofure ; but,  like 
the  Cat,  his  friendlliip  is  not  to  be  depended  on,  and  if  his  refentment 
is  once  excited,  the  confequences  are  terrible.  It  appears,  however, 
from  innumerable  teftimonies,  that  his  anger  is  noble,  and  his  courage 
magnanimous ; and  fome  inllances  are  recorded,  which  prove  him  grateful  ; 
among  others,  the  famous  dory  of  Androclus  the  Have,  related  by  Aulus 
Gellius.  This  man  was  compelled,  by  the  feverity  of  his  mailer,  to  efcape 
by  flight,  and  conceal  himfelf  in  the  defert  parts  of  Africa.  Scorched  by  the 
burning  heat  of  the  fun,  he  took  Ihelter  in  a cave,  which  he  met  with ; he 
had  not  remained  there  long,  before  a Lion  entered  the  fame  cave,  moaning 
and  Ihewing  evident  marks  of  dillrefs  and  pain ; as  foon  as  Androclus 
had  recovered  a little  from  the  terror  excited  by  the  appearance  of  the 
tremendous  animal,  he  obferved  that  the  Lion  was  lame  in  one  of  his  feet, 
which  he  prefented  to  Androclus,  feeming  to  entreat  his  afliftance ; 
encouraged  by  the  gentle  demeanour  of  the  Lion,  he  ventured  to  examine 
his  foot,  in  which  he  found  a very  large  thorn  lluck  fall ; this  he  prefently 
extracted,  and  fqueezed  out  the  blood  and  matter  from  the  wound,  to  which 
he  applied  proper  remedies,  and  Ihortly  completed  the  cure.  During,  this 
period,  the  Lion  conllantly  brought  him  the  bell  parts  of  the  animals  he 


(a)  Sparrman. 
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killed,  which,  having  no  fire,  he  dreffed  by  the  heat  of  the  fun.  They  lived 
thus  in  harmony  above  tliree  years,  when  Androclus,  tired  of  the  company 
of  his  favage  friend,  quitted  the  cavern  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  foon 
recognifed,  and  condemned  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  wild  beafts.  A Lion  was 
accordingly  turned  loofe  upon  him,  which,  as  foon  as  he  faw  him,  inflead  of 
attacking  him,  inftantly  paufed,  as  if  to  recoiled:  himfelf ; then  gradually 
approaching  him,  he  began  to  fawn  on  him,  and  loaded  him  with  his 
caredes  : when  Androclus  was  recovered  from  his  firll  panic,  he  foon 
recolleded  his  old  friend  and  companion  in  the  cavern,  who  had  been  taken 
captive  foon  after  their  feparation,  and  by  that  means,  had  this  opportunity 
given  him  of  fhewing  his  grateful  remembrance  of  his  friend’s  fervices,  by 
fjparing  the  life  of  him,  from  whom  he  had  received  fb  much  benefit.  Their 
joy  and  carelTes  were  mutual,  the  feene  was  truly  affeding,  and  Androclus 
obtained  his  pardon  (a). 

But  a more  recent  inflance  of  the  Lion’s  recolledion,  is  related  by 
Mr.  Hope  (b),  in  the  following  words.  One  day  that  I had  the  honour 
of  dining  with  the  JDuchefs  of  Hamilton,  her  Grace  told  the  company,  after 
dinner,  if  they  had  any  curiofity  to  fee  her  Lion,  die  would  attend  them, 
and  order  the  keeper  to  feed  him.  We  gladly  accepted  the  offer,  and  went 
down  to  the  court,  to  fee  the  Lion  get  his  dinner.  While  we  flood  at  the 
cage,  admiring  the  dercenefs  of  his  looks,  and  his  terrible  roar,  each  time  we 
provoked  him  with  dicks,  to  dy  at  us,  and  abandon  his  prey,  the  porter 
came,  and  told  the  Duchefs,  that  a fergeant,  with  fome  recruits  at  the  gate, 
begged  leave  to  be  admitted  to  fee  the  Lion.  Her  Grace,  with  great 
condefeendon  and  good  nature,  afked  permidion  of  the  company  to  let  the 
travellers  come  in,  as  they  would  then  have  the  fatisfablion  of  feeing  the 
animal  fed.  They  w^ere  accordingly  admitted,  at  the  moment  the  Lion  was 
growling  over  his  prey.  The  fergeant,  advancing  to  the  cage,  called  out, 
“ Nero,  Nero,  poor  Nero,  don’t  you  know  me  ?”  The  animal  indantly 
turned  his  head  and  looked  at  him  ; then  rofe  up,  left  his  prey,  and  came 

{\)  Aulus  Gellius,  lib.  5,  cap.  14.  (b)  Thoughts,  in  Profe  and  Verfe,  by  John  Hope,  Stockton,  1782. 
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wagging  his  tail,  to  the  tide  of  the  cage.  The  fergeant  then  put  his  hand 
upon  him,  and  patted  him  ; telling  us,  at  the  fame  time,  that  it  was  three 
years  tince  they  had  feen  each  other ; but  that  he  had  had  the  care  of  the 
Lion  on  his  pafl’age  from  Gibraltar,  and  he  was  happy  to  fee  the  poor  beatl 
tliew  lb  much  gratitude  for  his  attention.  The  Lion,  indeed,  feemed  to  be 
perfectly  pleafed  ; he  went  to  and  fro,  rubbing  himfelf  againtl  the  place 
where  his  benefactor  Hood,  and  licked  the  fergeant’s  hand  as  he  held  it  to 
him,  fometimes  putting  it  in  his  mouth.  The  fergeant,  on  his  part,  was  fo 
confident  of  the  honour  and  integrity  of  his  friend,  that  he  offered  to  go  into 
the  cage  to  him ; but  he  was  prudently  withheld,  the  company  not  being  fo 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  fincerity  or  generofity  of  the  brute  creation.” 

It  fometimes  happens  that  the  fiercefl;  animal  is  thrown  off  its  guard,  and 
even  daunted  by  the  rath  and  unexpedled  attack  of  one  infinitely  weaker 
than  itfelf : of  this  we  have  a ftriking  inftance,  in  the  following  ftory  related 
by  Labat.  IMr.  Brue,  diredlor  and  commander  general  of  the  Senegal 
company,  on  the  African  coatl,  was  at  Fort  St.  Louis,  when  a flock  of  Kids 
-was  brought  to  him,  juft  purchafed  from  the  neighbouring  Moors ; he  had 
by  him  a tame  Lion,  four  years  old,  which  he  had  brought  up  from  its 
infancy,  and  which,  having  been  always  in  good  keep,  was  well  grown 
and  very  ftrong.  The  fight  of  this  tremendous  animal  terrified  the  Kids,  and 
inftantly  put  them  all  to  flight,  except  one,  which  looking  fteadfaftly  at  the 
Lion,  ftamped  his  foot  on  the  ground,  in  a menacing  manner,  then  retreated 
three  fteps,  and  immediately  returning,  ftruck  the  Lion’s  forehead  fo 
violently  with  his  horns,  that  the  animal  was  ftunned  by  the  blow ; which 
the  Kid  repeating  feveral  times  before  he  could  recover  himfelf,  the  Lion 
was  thrown  into  fuch  confufion,  that  he  was  obliged  to  conceal  himfelf 
behind  his  mafter.” 

The  following  ftory,  related  by  Dr.  Sparrman,  will  fliew  that  the  Lion 
may  be  fometimes  daunted  by  unexpected  oppofition.  “ A yeoman  of 
credibility,  whofe  name  was  Jacob  Kok,  of  Zeekoe  Rivier,  told  me  an 
adventure  he  had  in  thefe  words : As  he  was  one  day  walking  over  his 
grounds  with  his  gun  loaded,  he  unexpetdedly  encountered  a Lion.  Being 
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an  excellent  lliot,  he  thought  himfelf  pretty  hire  of  killing  it,  and 
accordingly  fired  his  gun.  The  charge  being  unluckily  damp,  the  piece  hung 
fire,  and  the  ball  falling  fhort,  entered  the  ground  clofe  by  the  Lion ; 
alarmed  at  this  failure,  he  was  panic  flruck,  and  inhantly  betook  himfelf  to 
his  heels ; but  being  foon  out  of  breath,  and  clofely  purfued  by  the  Lion, 
he  jumped  on  a little  heap  of  hones,  and  there  made  a hand,  prefenting  the 
but-end  of  his  gun  to  his  adverfary,  and  determined  to  fell  his  life  as  dear 
as  he  could.  This  conduA  had  fuch  an  effedl  on  the  Lion,  that  it  likewife 
made  a hand,  and  prefently  after  laid  itfelf  down  within  a few  paces  of  the 
heap  of  hones,  feemingly  quite  unconcerned.  In  this  critical  and  alarming 
fltuation,  they  both  waited  full  half  an  hour,  when  the  Lion  rofe  up,  and  at 
firh  went  away  very  howly  hep  by  hep,  as  if  it  had  a mind  to  heal  off ; but, 
as  foon  as  it  had  got  to  a greater  dihance,  it  bounded  away  at  a great  rate.” 

The  natural  temper  of  the  Lion  is  not  cruel ; he  never  takes  away  life 
but  to  fupply  his  wants,  or  in  his  own  defence,  and  he  never  kills  more  than 
he  confumes,  as  the  Wolf,  Tiger,  and  fome  other  beahs  of  prey  are 
accuhomed  to  do ; generous  in  his  difpofition,  he  has  been  known  to  fpare 
the  lives  of  animals  thrown  to  be  devoured  by  him,  an  inhance  of  which 
has  twice  occurred  in  the  menagery  at  the  Tower  of  London,  where  a Lion 
and  a Hog  lived  together  for  a conhderable  time,  in  the  farhe  den,  in  the 
moh  perfech  harmon}%  and  appeared  even  to  have  an  affection  for  each 
other : the  Hog  fometimes  had  the  impudence  to  growl  at  the  Lion,  and 
difputewith  him  the  food  which  was  thrown  to  them,  fo  true  is  the  old  proverb, 
“ familiarity  breeds  contempt;”  but  the  noble  animal  was  never  known  to 
refent  or  chaftife  the  impertinent  condudl  of  his  little  companion,  but  ufually 
fufFered  him  to  eat  quietly  till  he  W’as  fatisfied,  before  he  began  his  own 
meal.  This  Lion  has  been  dead  fome  time ; but  there  is  now  a Lionefs  in 
the  fame  place,  which  lives  with  a little  Hog  in  fimilar  habits  of  friendfhip  : 
thefe  facts  are  the  more  lingular,  as  all  animals,  of  the  Cat  kind,  are 
remarkable  for  their  natural  averhon  to  Hogs. 

It  is  remarked  that  the  Lion  always  kills  his  prey  inftantly,  if  it  belongs 
to  the  brute  creation,  of  which  Hr.  Sparrman  gives  the  following  inltance : 
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“ A farmer,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  fee  a Lion  feize  two  of  his  Oxen, 
at  the  very  intlant  that  he  had  taken  them  from  his  waggon,  informed  me 
that  they  immediately  fell  down  dead  upon  the  fpot,  clofe  by  each  other, 
though,  upon  examining  the  carcafes  afterwards,  it  appeared  that  their  backs 
had  only  been  broken.”  But  his  condudl  towards  the  human  Ipecies 
appears  to  be  more  noble ; fatisfied  with  merely  w ounding  his  unhappy 
vidlim,  he  feldom  deprives  it  of  life,  unlefs  he  is  very  much  provoked ; or  at 
lead;  he  waits  fome  time  before  he  gives  the  fatal  blow^  In  fupport  of  this 
opinion,  the  Dodlor  has  favoured  us  with  the  tw^o  following  narratives.  ‘‘  Near 
the  upper  part  of  Dayven-hoek  Rivier,  I myfelf,”  fays  he  “ faw^  an  elderly 
Hottentot,  w^ho  at  that  time,  his  wounds  being  ftill  open,  bore,  under  one 
eye  and  diredly  upon  his  cheek-bone,  the  ghaftly  marks  of  a Lion’s  bite, 
w^hich  was  the  only  chaftifement  this  noble  animal  had  thought  it  wmrth  his 
while  to  inflid;  upon  him,  for  having,  along  with  his  mailer,  wdiom  I alfo 
knew,  and  feveral  other  Chrillians,  hunted  him  with  great  intrepidity,  though 
unfuccefsfully.”  The  converfation  turned  every  where,  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  upon  one  Bota,  a farmer  and  a militia  captain,  who  had  lain  for 
fome  time  under  a Lion,  and  had  received  feveral  bruifes  from  the  beall, 
having  been,  at  the  fame  time,  feverely  bitten  by  him  in  one  arm,  as  a 
memorial  to  remember  him  by  ; but,  upon  the  whole,  had  his  life  given  him 
by  this  generous  animal.”  It  mull  Rill,  however,  remain  a matter  of  doubt, 
W’hether  this  merciful  dilpoRtion  of  the  Lion,  towards  man,  is  the  eRed  of 
real  generoRty  ; or  whether  it  is  the  confequence  of  mere  caprice  or  want  of 
appetite. 

But  let  us  take  a view  of  the  Lion  in  a Rate  of  favage  freedom,  uncontrolled 
by  the  confinement  of  a cage,  or  the  chains  of  flavery  ; and  this  W'^e  are  enabled 
to  do  by  the  alllRance  of  Dr.  Sparrman,  who  penetrated  far  into  the  interior 
parts  of  Africa,  and  had  frequent  opportunities  of  obferving  the  habits  of  this 
animal,  as  w'ell  as  of  being  informed  of  them  by  the  natives ; we  fliall 
therefore  clofe  this  account  with  fome  obfervations  and  anecdotes  chiefly  on 
his  authority. 
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From  feveral  fadls  related  by  the  Doctor,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred,  that  it 
is  not  true  magnanimity,  but  rather  an  inlidious  and  cowardly  difpolition, 
mixed  with  a certain  degree  of  pride,  which  forms  the  character  of  the 
Lion;  and  that  uncommon  degree  of  courage  and  fortitude,  which  he 
fometimes  appears  to  poUefs,  is  perhaps  more  the  effedl  of  hunger  than 
natural  dilpofition:  unaccuftomed  to  meet  with  any  oppofition,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  he  is  foon  daunted  when  he  does,  and  that  when  he  has  once 
proved  by  experience  the  refiftance  man  is  able  to  make  againft  him,  he 
Ihuns  the  unequal  combat,  and  feeks  his  fafety  in  flight. 

The  Lion  will  not  attack  any  animal  openly,  unlefs  he  is  urged  by  rage 
or  extreme  hunger ; in  either  of  thefe  cafes,  he  is  fearlefs  of  danger,  and  his 
fury  is  not  to  be  checked  by  any  refiftance.  His  method  of  feizing  his  prey, 
is  generally  to  fpring  or  throw  himfelf  on  it,  with  one  great  leap  from  the 
place  where  he  lies  concealed.  If  by  chance  he  milfes  his  aim,  the  Hottentots 
unanimoufly  agree  he  will  not  repeat  the  attack,  but,  as  if  alhamed  of  his 
awkwardnefs,  turning  towards  the  place  from  whence  he  Iprang,  he 
meafures  flowly,  ftep  by  ftep,  the  exadl  length  between  the  two  points,  as  if 
it  were  to  afcertain  the  caufe  of  his  miftake.  The  following  narrative  will 
ferve  to  fliew  that  this  is  his  ufual  mode  of  attack.  An  elderly  Hottentot, 
in  the  fervice  of  a Chriftian,  near  the  upper  part  of  Sunday-rivier,  obferved  a 
Lion  following  him  at  a great  diftance,  for  two  hours  together:  he  naturally 
concluded  that  the  Lion  only  waited  the  approach  of  night  to  make  him  his 
prey;  and  as  he  was  at  a confiderable  diftance  from  home,  with  no  weapon 
of  defence  except  a ftaff,  he  gave  himfelf  up  for  loft.  Being,  however,  well 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  Lion,  and  his  manner  of  feizing  his  prey, 
he  availed  himfelf  of  the  leifure  he  had,  to  conftder  what  would  be  the  moft 
probable  means  by  which  he  would  be  deftroyed;  and,  at  laft,  providentially 
hit  upon  the  following  method  of  faving  his  life:  he  looked  out  for  what 
is  there  called  a klipkrans,  which  is  a rocky  place  level  at  top,  and  having  a 
perpendicular  precipice  on  one  flde  of  it,  and  fitting  himfelf  down  on  the 
edge  of  this  precipice,  he  obferved,  to  his  great  fatisfadlion,  that  the  Lion  alfo 
made  a halt,  and  kept  at  the  fame  diftance  as  before.  As  foon  as  it  began  to 
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grow  dark,  the  Hottentot,  Hiding  gently  forwards,  let  himfelf  down  below 
the  upper  edge  of  the  precipice,  upon  a projecting  part  of  the  rock,  where  he 
had  barely  room  to  keep  from  falling:  but  in  order  to  deceive  the  Lion,  he 
fet  his  hat  and  cloak  on  the  Hick,  making  with  it  a gentle  motion  juft  over 
his  head,  a little  way  from  the  edge  of  the  precipice:  this  crafty  expedient 
had  the  deftred  effect : the  Lion  foon  came  creeping  foftly  towards  him  like 
a Cat,  and  miftaking  the  fkin  cloak  for  the  Hottentot  himfelf,  took  his  leap 
with  fuch  exact  precifion,  that  he  fell  headlong  down  the  precipice,, and  thus 
relieved  the  poor  Hottentot  from  his  fears  and  danger.” 

The  Lion  is  hunted  on  horfeback  in  Africa,  much  in  the  fame  manner  as 
they  hunt  the  Elephant : as  many  particulars  refpecting  the  difpofition  of 
this  animal  may  be  learned  from  it,  we  fliall  add  the  following  concife 
account  of  it. 

The  hunters  never  venture  to  purfue  the  Lion  on  horfeback  except  on  the 
open  plains.  If  it  keeps  in  fome  coppice,  or  wood,  on  a riling  ground,  they 
teafe  it  with  Dogs,  till  it  is  provoked  to  come  out ; they  generally  go  two  or 
more  in  company,  that  one  may  affift  and  refcue  the  other,  if  the  firft  fliot 
Ihould  chance  to  mifs. 

If  the  Lion  firft  fees  the  hunters  at  a confiderable  diftapce,  he  takes  to  his 
heels  as  faft  as  he  can,  and  endeavours  to  get  out  of  fight ; but,  if  he  is 
discovered  near,  he  walks  off  in  a furly  manner,  without  hurrying  himfelf  in 
the  leaft,  as  if  he  fcorned  to  betray  any  fear.  When  he  finds  himfelf 
vigoroufly  purfued,  he  is  foon  provoked  to  refift,  or  at  leaft  he  difdains  to  fly 
any  longer.  He  now  flackens  his  pace,  and  at  length  only  lidles  away 
flowly,  ftep  by  ftep,  eyeing  his  purfuers  afkaunt  as  he  retreats ; at  length  he 
makes  a ftand,  turns  round  to  face  them,  and,  giving  himfelf  a fliake,  he 
roars  with  a fhort  and  fharp  tone,  to  fliew  his  rage,  being  then  in  facft  ready 
to  feize  on  them  and  tear  them  in  pieces.  This  is  the  precife  time  for 
the  hunters  to  approach  the  Lion,  keeping  at  a proper  diftance  from  each 
other, , and  he  that  is  neareft,  and  has  the  beft  mark  prefented  him  of  that 
part  of  the  Lion’s  body  which  contains  his  heart  and  lungs,  fliould  be  the  firft 
to  jump  from  his  Horfe,  and,  fecuring  his  bridle,  by  putting  it  round  his  arm, 
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^ifcharge  his  gun ; then  inftantly  recovering  his  feat,  he  mull  ride  obliquely 
athwart  his  companions,  and,  giving  the  reins  to  his  Horfe,  mud;  truft  entirely 
to  his  fpeed  and  fear,  to  convey  him  from  the  reach -and  fury  of  the  enraged 
beall,  if  he  has  only  wounded,  or  totally  mifted  him.  In  either  cafe,  a fair 
opportunity  offers  for  fome  of  the  other  hunters  to  fire  in  their  turn,  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  divert  the  attention  of  the  Lion  from  their  companion.  In 
this  manner  they  mutually  relieve  each  other,  till  the  deftrudlion  of  the  beafl 
clofes  the  fcene.  There  has  never  been  an  inftance  known  of  any  accident 
happening  to  thofe  who  hunt  the  Lion  on  horfeback,  provided  they  are 
accuftomed  to  the  fport,  and  condudl  themfelves  with  prudence.  The 
African  Colonitls  being  in  general  good  markfmen,  and  far  from  deficient  in 
courage. 

The  Lion  is  eafily  killed  with  a bullet ; if  it  enters  the  heart  or  lungs,  his 
death  is  immediate ; but  Ihould  it  wound  the  inteftines,  or  lodge  in  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  he  is  prefently  thrown  into  vomitings,  which  difable 
him  from  running. 

The  largefl  Lion  is  eafily  overcome  by  twelve  or  fixteen  of  the  common 
farm-houfe  Dogs,  provided  they  attack  him  in  the  day  time,  and  on  an  open 
plain.  As  foon  as  the  Dogs  approach  the  Lion,  he  difdains  to  fly  any  farther, 
but  fits  himfelf  down.  The  Hounds  then  get  round  him,  and  rufliing  on 
him  all  at  once,  are  thus,  with  their  united  ftrength,  enabled  to  tear  in 
pieces,  almofl  in  an  inftant,  the  flrongefl:  of  all  wild  beafls,  before  he  has 
time  to  give  more  than  two  or  three  flight  ftrokes  with  his  paws ; each  of 
which,  however,  is  inflant  death  to  the  dog  which  is  unfortunate  enough 
to  receive  it. 

It  is  difficult  to  defcribe  the  roaring  of  the  Lion,  fo  as  to  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  it : it  confifts  of  a hoarfe,  inarticulate,  hollow  found, 
fomething  like  that  which  proceeds  from  a fpeaking  trumpet,  but  much  more 
tremendous:  it  feems  as  if  it  proceeded  from  under  the  earth,  and  its  flow, 
prolonged  note,  accompanied  by  the  noAurnal  darknefs,  and  the  terrible 
idea  one  is  ready  to  form  of  this  tremendous  animal,  never  fails  to  make  the 
mofl;  alarming  impreflion  on  the  hearer,  and  ferves  as  a warning  to  other 
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animals  to  betake  themfelves  to  flight ; but  as,  according  to  univerfal  report, 
he  always  puts  his  mouth  to  the  ground  when  he  roars,  the  found  is  equally 
difFufed  in  all  dired;ions,  fo  that  it  is  impoflible  to  afcertain  from  what 
quarter  it  proceeds;  the  poor  animals,  therefore,  are  fo  affrighted  and  teafed, 
that  they  fly  about  in  every  dired;ion,  and  frequently  run  to  the  very  fpot 
they  ought  to  fhun,  and  become  the  eafy  prey  of  the  animal  they  are  fo 
anxious  to  avoid.  Dogs  and  cattle  betray  a confcioufnefs  of  the  vicinity  of 
a Lion,  whether  he  roars  or  not.  Dr.  Sparrman  fays,  in  this  fltuation  his 
Hounds  did  not  venture  to  bark,  but  kept  quite  clofe  to  the  Hottentots;  his 
Oxen  and  Horfes  fighed  deeply,  frequently  hanging  back,  and  pulling  flowly 
with  all  their  might  at  the  llrong  tlraps  with  which  they  were  tied  up  to  the 
waggon.  They  alfo  laid  down  on  the  ground  and  flood  up  alternately,  as  if 
they  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  themfelves;  and  this,  as  he  obferves, 
from  pure  inflindl,  having  never  feen  a Lion  in  their  lives. 

The  Lion  is  not  very  ferviceable  when  dead ; his  hide  is  much  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Cow,  and  feldom  ufed,  unlefs  to  fupply  the  want  of  a better.  The 
farmers  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  fometimes  ufe  it  as  upper-leathers  for 
their  flioes,  and  fay  it  is  both  pliable  and  lafling. 
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THE  ROYAL  TIGER. 


Generic  Characters. 

Six  cutting,  and  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Five  toes  on  the  fore-feet,  four  on  thofe  behind. 

Claws  fharp  and  hooked,  lodged  in  a fheath,  capable  of  being  extended  or 
drawn  in  at  pleafure. 

Head  round,  vifage  Ihort,  tongue  rough. 

Synonims. 

Felis  Tigris,  Linn.  Syji.  Ol. 

Tiger,  Pennant  Syn.  Quad.  121. 

Tigris,  Plin.  lib.  vih.  c.  18.  Gefner  Quad.  Q36.  Raii  Syn.  Quad.  l05. 

Felis  Flava,  Brijfon  Quad.  1Q4. 

Le  Tigre,  de  Buffon,  ix.  I2g.  tab.  ix. 

THE  Royal  Tiger  is  certainly  the  moll  beautiful  creature  of  the  Cat  kind ; 
but,  as  if  it  were  to  fliew  the  danger  of  attachment  to  beauty,  merely  for  its 
own  fake,  it  is  at  the  fame'  time  the  mofl  cruel,  rapacious,  and  dellru(Rive 
animal  in  the  creation. 

The  fize  of  the  Royal  Tiger  is  often  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Lion  ; its  ufual 
length,  when  full  grown,  is  about  nine  feet,  and  it  frequently  is  four  feet 
ten  inches  in  height ; notwithftanding  which,  it  is  pofleffed  of  as  much  agility 
as  the  Cat,  united  with  prodigious  Rrength ; thus  qualified,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  it  carries  dread  and  devaftation  wherever  it  goes.  The  Tiger  refembles 
the  Cat  in  its  general  form.  Its  colour  is  a full  yellow,  inclining  to  fawn 
colour,  which  is  deeper  on  the  back,  and  becomes  gradually  lighter  as  it 
approaches  tow'ards  the  belly,  where  it  is  white,  as  are  alfo  the  throat  and 
the  infide  of  the  legs ; the  whole  body  is  beautifully  marked  with  deep  black 
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flripes  or  bands,  which  run  in  the  fame  diredlion  as  the  ribs,  from  the  back 
down  to  the  bell j,  and  form  a tlriking  and  elegant  contrail  with  the  yellow  : 
round  each  eye  there  is  a white  fpace  Ipotted  with  black,  and  a llripe  of  the 
fame  colour  extends  along  the  cheeks,  from  the  ear  to  the  throat ; the  legs  are 
yellow,  with  fome  black  Rripes  on  them,  the  hair  is  beautifully  gloHy  and 
fmooth,  and  looks  like  very  line  velvet. 

The  Royal  Tiger  may.be  conlidered  as  one  of  the  fcarcell  of  Quadrupeds, 
and  much  lefs  dilFufed  than  the  Lion : it  is  a native  of  the  Eall  Indies,  where 
it  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  warmell  regions. 

The  Tiger  is  feldom  heard  to  roar,  with  much  violence,  in  a Rate  of 
captivity ; but,  when  he  ranges  at  large  the  tyrant  of  the  forells,  his  cry  is 
horrible  beyond  defcription.  It  begins  by  intonations  and  reflexions  which 
are  at  firll  deep,  melancholy,  and  flow ; thefe  prefently  become  more  acute, 
when  fuddenly  colleXing  himfelf,  he  fends  forth  a violent  cry,  interrupted  by 
long  tremulous  founds,  which  make  a dillraXing  impreflion  upon  the  mind. 
The  night  is  the  time  when  his  roarings  are  ufually  heard,  the  horror  of  which 
is  increafed  by  the  lilence  and  darknefs,  and  his  cries  are  repeated  by  the 
echoes  of  the  mountains.  , 

At  the  dreaded  appearance  of  this  cruel  monller,  which  always  feems  to 
tremble  with  a favage  joy  at  the  light  of  the  animal  whofe  blood  he  is  about 
to  drink,  moll  other  creatures  think  only  of  flight,  which  is  often  unavailing  : 
if  the  Bear  has  not  time  to  afcend  a tree,  he  is  dead  : the  Dog  has  fcarcely  a 
moment  allowed  him  to  utter  the  cry  of  defpair,  he  is  inllantly  feized  and 
torn  in  pieces  : a large  Bull  is  prefently  overthrown,  and  dragged  away  with 
eafe  : the  wild  male  Buffalo  indeed  will  dart  at  his  enemy,  but  if  he  is  alone, 
he  foon  falls  a viXim  to  his  cruel  antagonill(A). 

A peafant,  in  the  Sundah  Rajha’s  dominions,  had  a Buffalo  fallen  into  a 
quagmire,  and  while  he  went  for  alfiflance,  a large  Tiger,  with  its  lingle 
flrength,  drew  forth  the  animal,  though  the  united  force  of  many  men  was 
infuflicient  for  the  purpofe.  The  firll  objeX  which  prelented  itfelf  to  the 
people  on  their  return  to  the  place,  was  the  Tiger,  who  had  thrown  the 
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Buffalo  over  his  fhoulder,  as  a Fox  does  a Goofe,  and  was  carrying  it  away, 
with  the  feet  upwards,  towards  its  den ; as  foon  as  it  faw  the  men,  it  let  fall 
its  prey,  and  inftantly  fled  to  the  woods : but  it  had  previoufly  killed  the 
Buffalo,  and  fi\cked  its  blood.  The  Indian  Buffalo  ufually  weighs  a thoufand 
pounds,  which  is  twice  the  weight  of  our  black  cattle  ; from  hence  fome 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  enormous  ftrength  of  this  cruel  and  rapacious 
animal,  which  could  run  off  with  a creature  twice  its  own  weight  with  fuch 
apparent  eafe  (a).” 

Father  Tachard  gives  an  account  of  a combat  he  faw  between  a Tiger  and 
three  Elephants  at  Siam,  which  we  fhall  infert,  to  furnifh  a more  complete  idea 
of  the  amazing  flrength  and  courage  of  this  terrible  animal.  A lofty  palifade 
was  built  with  bamboo  cane,  an  hundred  feet  fquare ; and  in  the  midfl  of 
this  place  were  three  Elephants  appointed  for  combating  the  Tiger.  Their 
heads  and  a part  of  their  trunks  were  covered  with  a kind  of  armour,  to 
defend  thofe  parts  from  the  claws  of  their  fierce  adverfary.  “ As  foon,” 
fays  he,  “ as  we  arrived  at  the  place,  a Tiger  was  brought  forth  from  its 
den,  of  a fize  much  larger  than  we  had  ever  feen  before.  It  was  not  at  firlf 
let  loofe,  but  held  with  cords,  fo  that  one  of  the  Elephants  approaching, 
gave  it  three  or  four  terrible  blows,  with  its  trunk,  on  the  back,  with  fuch 
force,  that  the  Tiger  was  for  fome  time  flunned,  and  lay  without  motion,  as 
if  it  had  been  dead.  However,  as  foon  as  it  was  let  loofe,  and  at  full  liberty, 
although  the  firft;  blows  had  greatly  abated  its  fury,  it  made  at  the  Elephant 
with  a loud  Ihriek,  and  aimed  at  feizing  his  trunk.  But  the  Elepliant, 
wrinkling  it  up  with  great  dexterity,  received  the  Tiger  on  his  great  teeth, 
and  tolled  it  up  into  the  air.  This  fo  difcouraged  the  furious  animal,  that  it 
no  more  ventured  to  approach  the  Elephant,  but  made  feveral  circuits  round 
the  palifade,  often  attempting  to  fly  at  the  fpedators.  Shortly  after,  three 
Elephants  were  fent  againfl;  it,  and  they  continued  to  flrike  it  fo  terribly  with 
their  trunks,  that  it  once  more  lay  for  dead  ; and  they  would  certainly  have 
killed  it,  had  not  there  been  a flop  put  to  the  combat.” 

“ From  this  account,  we  may  readily  judge  of  the  flrength  of  this  animal, 
which,  though  reduced  to  captivity,  and  held  by  cords,  though  lirfl  difabled, 

(a)  Captain  Hamilton. 
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and  fet  alone  againft  three,  yet  ventured  to  continue  the  engagement,  arid 
even  that  againft  animals  covered  and  protected  from  its  fury.” 

Mr.  D’Obfonville  relates,  that  he  had  occafton  to  traverfe  one  of  the  defiles 
of  High  Canara,  fituated  between  Boncombondi  and  Baftbvapatnam,  in 
company  with  IMr.  de  Maifonpre  : at  this  place  they  were  informed  a Royal 
Tiger  had,  for  fome  time  paft,  committed  dreadful  ravages.  When  we 
came  to  the  place,”  fays  he,  “ we  faw  him  lying  in  the  fun ; and,  as  we 
approached  at  the  diftance  of  about  twenty  paces,  he  inftantly  arofe ; but, 
feeing  many  of  us  well  armed,  he  climbed  with  agility  up  the  other  part  of 
the  mountain,  difturbed  but  not  afraid.  He  appeared  to  us  nearly  as  high  as 
a middle-fized  poney.  As  we  were  accompanied  by  fix  chofen  feapoys,  it  is 
more  than  probable  we  might  have  killed  him,  but  we  were  encumbered 
with  horfes,  and  on  a ftony  road,  not  above  eight  or  ten  feet  wide,  at  the 
edge  of  which  was  a precipice : it  would,  therefore,  have  been  very 
imprudent  to  have  attacked  an  animal  which,  though  wounded,  wmuld  not 
have  fallen  unrevenged. 

“ We  had  not  gone  above  ten  paces  from  the  place  where  the  Tiger  had 
lain,  before  we  faw  a tolerably  large  Hog,  with  long  hair,  come  from 
behind  a rock,  the  mafter  of  which  had  perhaps  been  devoured : the  poor 
animal  jumped  upon  us,  carefl’ed  us  exceedingly,  and  would  not  leave  us.” 

IMany  intelligent  Indians  alfert,  that  the  Tiger  prefers  the  Dog  to  any  other 
food,  and  that  they  will  fometimes  fteal  them  by  night  from  houfes  where 
there  are  other  animals,  which  they  will  leave  untouched.  It  has  alfo  been 
obferved,  that  Dogs,  even  when  young,  and  confequently  inexperienced,  have 
been  feized  with  an  univerfal  trembling  at  the  fight  of  a Tiger,  and  feemed 
fenfible  of  the  great  danger  they  were  in.  Perhaps  that  innate  and  almoft 
unconquerable  repugnance  between  the  Dog  and  Cat,  the  latter  being  nearly 
related  to  the  1 iger,  is  only  the  remains  of  this  inftiniftive  antipathy. 

The  liger  is  fierce  without  provocation,  and  cruel  without  neceftity ; 
when  he  meets  with  a herd  of  cattle,  he  levels  all  with  indiferiminate  cruelty, 
and  hardly  finds  time  to  appeafe  his  appetite,  while  intent  on  fatisfying  the 
malignity  of  his  nature ; if  undifturbed,  he  plunges  his  head  into  the  body 
of  the  animal  up  to  the  eyes,  as  if  it  were  to  fatiate  Iiimfelf  with  blood,  of 
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which  he  drinks  every  drop  before  he  tears  the  body  in  pieces  ( a).  He  does 
not  purfiie  his  prey,  but  lurks  among  the  buthes,  on  the  tides  of  rivers,  from 
whence  he  fprings  or  bounds  on  the  unhappy  victim  with  an  elatlicity  and 
from  a diftance  fcarcely  credible : if  he  mifs  his  aim,  he  inftantly  makes  off, 
and  does  not  renew  the  attack.  I was  informed,  by  very  good  authority,’* 
lays  Mr.  Pennant,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  fome  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  being  on  a party  of  pleafure,  under  a tliade  of  trees,  on  the  banks 
of  a river  in  Bengal,  obferved  a Tiger  preparing  for  its  fatal  fpring ; one  of 
the  ladies,  with  amazing  prefence  of  mind,  laid  hold  of  an  umbrella,  and 
furled  it  full  in  the  animal’s  face,  which  inftantly  retired,  and  gave  the 
company  opportunity  of  removing  from  fo  terrible  a neighbour  (b).” 

Another  party,  the  memory  of  one  of  which  is  ftill  dear  to  thofe  who 
knew  his  worth,  had  not  the  fame  good  fortune.  The  event  is  thus  related, 
by  a gentleman  who  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  horrid  fcene.  “ Yefterday 
morning,  Dec.  22,  1702,  Mr.  Downey,  Lieut.  Pyetinch,  poor  Mr.  Munro(c), 
and  myfelf  went  on  fliore,  on  Saugur  Illand,  to  ftioot  Deer.  We  faw 
innumerable  tracks  of  them,  as  well  as  of  Tigers ; notwithftanding  which 
we  continued  our  tport  till  half  paft  three,  when  we  fat  down  on  the 
edge  of  the  jungle,  to  refrefti  ourfelves,  and  had  juft  commenced  our 
meal,  when  we  were  told  a fine  Deer  was  within  fix  yards  of  us : 
Mr.  Downey  and  I immediately  jumped  up,  to  take  up  our  guns  ; I had  but 
juft  laid  hold  of  mine,  when  I heard  a roar  like  thunder,  and  faw  an  immenfe 
Royal  Tiger  fpring  on  the  unfortunate  Munro,  who  was  fitting  down  : in 
a moment  his  head  was  in  the  beaft’s  mouth,  and  he  ruflied  into  the 
jungle  with  him,  with  as  much  eafe  as  I could  lift  a kitten;  tearing  him 
throug*h  the  thickeft  bufties  and  trees,  every  thing  yielding  to  his  monftrous 
ftrength.  The  agonies  of  horror,  regret,  and,  I muft  fay,  fear,  (for  there  were 
two  Tigers,  a male  and  a female),  ruftied  on  me  at  once  ; the  only  effort  I 
could  make,  was  to  fire  at  him,  though  the  poor  youth  was  ftill  in  his  mouth. 
I relied  partly  on  Providence,  partly  on  my  own  aim,  and  fired  a mufket. 
The  Tiger  ftaggered  and  feemed  agitated,  which  I took  notice  of  to  my 

(a)  Pennant.  (b)  Pennant’s  Syn.  Quad.  1(58.  (c)  Only  fon  of  Sir  He<flor  JMunro,  K.  B. 
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companions.  Mr.  Downey  then  fired  two  fliots  and  I one  more.  We 
retired  from  the  jungle,  and  a few  minutes  after,  Mr.  Munro  came  up  to  us, 
all  over  blood,  and  fell.  We  took  him  on  our  backs  to  the  boat,  and  got 
every  medical  affifiance  for  him,  from  the  Valentine  Eafl:  Indiamen,  but  in 
vain ; he  lived  twenty-four  hours  in  the  utmofi;  torture ; his  head  and  Ikull 
were  torn  and  broke  to  pieces,  and  he  was  wounded  by  the  claws,  all  over 
his  neck  and  flioulders  ; but  it  was  better  to  take  him  away,  though 
irrecoverable,  than  leave  him  to  be  mangled  and  devoured. 

‘‘  I mufl  obferve,  there  was  a large  fire  blazing  clofe  to  us,  compofed  of 
ten  or  a dozen  whole  trees  ; and  eight  or  ten  of  the  natives  were  about  us ; 
many  fliots  had  been  fired  near  the  fpot,  and  there  was  much  noife  and 
laughing  at  the  time ; but  this  ferocious  animal  difregarded  all. 

The  human  mind  cannot  form  an  idea  of  the  fcene ; it  turned  my  very 
foul  within  me.  The  bead;  was  about  four  feet  and  a half  high,  and  nine 
long.  His  head  appeared  as  large  as  an  Ox’s,  his  eyes  darted  fire,  and  his 
roar,  when  he  firfi:  feized  his  prey,  will  never  be  out  of  my  recollection.  We 
had  fcarcely  pufiied  our  boat  from  that  curfed  fhore,  when  the  Tigrefs  made 
her  appearance,  raging  mad  almoft,  and  remained  on  the  fand,  as  long  as  the 
diftance  would  allow  me  to  fee  her.” 

Thus  is  the  Tiger  the  fcourge  of  the  countries  where  he  is  found  ; he  fears 
neither  man  nor  beaft,  and  will  attack  the  Lion,  Elephant,  and  Rhinoceros,  and 
often  with  fuccefs.  His  fpirit  feems  untameable,  neither  force  nor  kindnefs 
can  make  the  lead  impredlon  on  his  dubborn  nature.  The  carefies  of  his 
keeper  have  no  influence  on  his  heart  of  iron  ; he  fnaps  at  the  hand  which 
feeds  him,  and  feems  to  confider  every  living  object  as  dedined  for  his  prey. 
When  the  Tiger  exprefles  his  refentment,  he  fhews  his  teeth,  moves  the 
mufcles  and  fkin  of  his  face,  and  fends  forth  horrible  flirieks. 

Hunting  the  Tiger  is  a favourite  amufement  with  fome  of  the  eadern 
princes,  who  go  in  fearch  of  them,  attended  by  confiderable  bodies  of  men 
well  mounted  and  armed  with  lances ; as  foon  as  they  are  roufed,  they  are 
indantly  attacked  by  pikes,  arrows,  and  fabres  on  all  tides,  and  prefently 
dedroyed  j but  this  diverfion  is  always  attended  with  danger,  for  if  the  Tiger 
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feels  himfelf  wounded,  he  feldom  retreats  without  facrificing  fome  one  to 
his  vengeance. 

The  female  Tiger  goes  three  months  with  young,  and  produces  leveral  at 
a litter  (a):  it  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  the  endeavours  of  the  inhabitants, 
to  extirpate  this  cruel  and  deflructive  creature,  prove  inelfedlual.  Whilft  fhe 
has  young  ones  to  bring  up,  fhe  exceeds,  if  poflible,  her  ufual  rapacity:  if  her 
young  are  taken  from  her  during  her  abfence,  file  purfues  the  robber  with 
inconceivable  fury,  who,  to  fave  a part,  is  contented  to  lofe  a part,  and  lets 
fall  one  of  her  cubs,  which  flie  immediately  carries  to  her  den,  and  inflantly 
renews  the  purfuit;  he  then  drops  another,  and  by  the  time  fhe  has  placed 
that  in  fafety,  he  generally  gets  clear  off  with  the  remainder.  If  die  cannot 
find  any  of  her  young,  fhe  then  becomes  defperate ; boldly  approaching 
towns,  and  committing  horrid  flaughter  wherever  fhe  goes. 

The  only  benefit  man  derives  from  this  dreadful  animal  is  the  fkin,  which 
is  held  in  high  efteem  all  over  the  Eaft,  and  particularly  in  China,  where  the 
mandarins  cover  their  feats  of  juflice  with  it,  and  apply  it  to  other  purpofes: 
perhaps  it  acquires  an  additional  value  from  the  difficulty  and  danger  with 
which  it  is  procured. 


(a)  D’Obfonville. 
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Generic  Characters. 

Six  cutting  and  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Five  toes  on  the  fore-feet ; four  on  thofe  behind. 

CJaw’s  hooked,  fharp,  and  lodged  in  a flieath,  capable  of  being  extended  or 
drawn  in  at  pleafure. 

Head  round,  vifage  Ihort,  tongue  rough. 

Synonims. 

Unica,  Caii  Opufc,  42.  Gefner  Quad.  825. 

Le  Leopard,  de  Euffon^  ix.  15 1.  tab,  xiv. 

Leopard,  Pennant  Syn.  Quad.  123. 

THE  Leopard  emulates  the  Tiger  in  the  elegance  of  his  form,  and  the 
beautiful  marking  with  which  his  Ikin  is  adorned  : the  colour  of  his  hair  is  a 
lively  yellow,  he  is  ornamented  on  the  back  and  tides  with  fmall  black  Ipots, 
which  are  difpofed  in  circles  not  far  diftant  from  each  other ; his  face  and 
legs  are  marked  with  tingle  black  tpots ; the  hairs  on  the  breatl  and  belly  are 
longer  than  thofe  on  the  reft  of  the  body,  and  they  are  of  a whitith  colour ; 
the  tail  is  yellow,  and  adorned  with  oblong  black  marks  ; the  length  of  the 
body  is  four  feet  from  the  nofe  to  the  infertion  of  the  tail,  which  is  two  feet 
and  a half.  This  animal  feems  to  be  fubjeift  to  greater  variety  of  colour  than 
is  ufually  obferved  in  w ild  creatures : indeed  it  is  feldom  that  two  of  them 
are  feen  exaiftly  alike. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Leopard  is  fierce,  his  eye  is  reftlefs,  and  his 
countenance  cruel ; his  motions  are  fliort  and  precipitate ; he  attacks  and 
devours  every  animal  he  meets,  Iparing  neither  man  nor  beaft,  and  when  thofe 
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which  are  wild,  are  infufficient  to  fatiate  his  cruel  appetite,  he  defcends  with 
great  numbers  from  their  lurking  places,  and  makes  dreadful  deftrucflion  among 
the  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  \\'hich  adorn  the  fertile  meadows  of  the  Lower 
Guinea.  He  tears  his  prey  both  with  teeth  and  claws,  and  although  he  is 
conRantly  devouring,  his  appearance  is  always  thin(A). 

The  method  generally  ufed  by  the  negroes  to  take  this  animal,  is  to  dig 
pits  and  cover  them  Rightly  over  with  Render  hurdles,  on  which  a piece  of 
flefli  is  placed  as  a bait. 

The  ReRi  of  the  Leopard  is  eaten  by  the  negroes,  and  is  faid  to  be  as  white 
as  veal,  and  as  well  tafted. 

The  Rvins  are  brought  into  Europe,  and  held  in  high  eRimation ; fome  of 
the  moft  beautiful  being  fold  for  eight  or  ten  guineas  each. 

The  Leopard  inhabits  Senegal,  Guinea,  and  moft  parts  of  Africa.  He 
delights  in  the  thickeft  forefts,  and  frequents  the  borders  of  rivers,  to  wait  for 
animals  which  come  there  to  quench  their  thirft. 

An  ingenious  French  philofopher(B)  remarks,  that  nature  employs  claRiing 
oppofttions  of  colour,  and  other  ominous  figns,  to  exprefs  the  characters  of 
favage  and  dangerous  animals  of  all  kinds,  and  to  warn  man  of  their 
approach  or  prefence.  Thus  the  Lion  announces  his  vicinity  by  tremendous 
roarings,  which  refemble  thunder,  and  by  the  vivid  and  inftantaneous  RaRies 
which  proceed  from  his  eyes  in  the  dark  : the  Tiger,  Panther,  &c.  are 
rendered  confpicuous  by  their  beautiful  colour  and  markings ; the  cries  of 
birds  of  prey  are  Ririll  and  piercing ; the  Gnat  hums,  and  the  Wafp  is 
fpeckled  like  the  Tiger,  with  black  ftripes  on  a yellow  ground.  If  there  be 
any  truth  in  this  obfervation,  it  is  in  no  inftance  more  remarkable  than  in  the 
animal  we  have  juft  been  treating  of,  the  beautiful  yellow  colour  of  whofe 
fkin,  adorned  as  it  is  with  elegant  black  markings,  forms  a contraft  which 
renders  him  confpicuous  at  a conftderable  diftance,  and  gives  the  objeCl  of 
his  purfuit  fome  chance  of  efcaping  from  his  fury. 

A variety  of  this  animal  is  found  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  has  been  called 
the  Lefter  Leopard.  Its  general  colour  is  much  paler  than  that  of  the  Leopard 


(a)  Pennant. 


(e)  De  Saint  Pierre. 
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of  Senegal,  and  inclines  more  to  ochre ; the  face  is  fpotted  with  black,  as  are 
the  breaft  and  belly,  but  the  fpots  are  fmaller ; the  belly  is  white,  fpotted  with 
black ; the  back,  fides,  and  rump  are  yellowifli,  and  beautifully  marked  with 
circles  of  black  fpots ; the  tail,  which  is  fhort  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
the  body,  tapers  to  a point. 

The  late  Sir  Alhton  Lever  had  one  of  thefe  animals,  which  he  kept  in  a 
cage  at  Leicefter  Houfe.  We  have  often  admired  and  carefled  this  creature, 
who  always  feemed  pleafed  and  gratified  by  the  attention  paid  it,  purring  and 
rubbing  its  fides  againfl  the  cage  like  a Cat.  Sir  Afhton  prefented  it  to  the 
royal  menagery  in  the  Tower,  in  which  fituation  we  faw  it,  after  an  interval 
of  more  than  a year,  notwithfianding  which  reparation,  it  appeared  perfectly 
to  recognife  its  old  acquaintance,  and  began  to  renew  its  carefles  as  ufual ; 
hence  it  appears,  that  this  animal  is  capable  of  recolledion  and  attachment. 


Lon^n  • I^IirTiedVyy^^Darton.J.IfarveySc.lV^Btlch.T^ei'^^jSo^. 
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Generic  Characters. 

Six  cutting,  and  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Five  toes  before,  four  behind. 

Sharp  hooked  claws,  lodged  in  a fheath,  that  may  be  extended  or 
drawn  in  at  pleafure. 

Round  head,  ftiort  vifage,  and  rough  tongue, 

Synonims. 

Felis  jubata,  Schreber,  cv. 

Le  Gueparp,  de  Buffon,  xiii.  24g. 

Le  Leopard,  Voy.  de  Boullaye-le-gouz,  248. 

Hunting  Leopard,  Pennant  Hijl.  Quad.  vol.  i.  p.  284» 

THIS  creature,  notwithftanding  the  natural  ferocity  attached  to  its 
genus,  is  frequently  tamed  by  the  Indian  hunters,  and  rendered  fubfervient 
to  their  interefts,  in  purfuing  Antelopes,  Jackalls,  and  other  beads  of 
chafe. 

It  is  about  the  lize  of  a large  Greyhound,  with  a fmall  head,  fhort  ears, 
narrow  chefi:,  and  long  legs.  Its  face,  chin,  and  throat  are  of  a light  brown 
colour,  inclining  to  yellow ; the  irides  of  its  eyes  are  of  a pale  orange ; the 
end  of  the  nofe  is  black.  From  each  corner  of  the  mouth,  to  that  of  each 
eye,  runs  a dulky  line ; the  ears  are  tawny,  and  marked  with  a brown  dripe. 
The  body  is  of  a tawny  brown,  diverfided  with  round  black  Ipots;  the 
inddes  of  the  legs,  however,  are  plain,  and  the  belly  is  white.  The  hair  on 
the  top  of  the  neck  is  longer  than  the  red;  the  tail  is  of  a condderable 
length,  of  a reddidi  brown  colour,  and  marked  on  the  upper  furface  with 
black  fpots. 


THE  HUNTING  LEOPARD. 


The  Hunting  Leopard,  when  properly  trained  for  the  chafe  of  Antelopes, 
is  hood- winked,  and  fecured  in  a fmall  kind  of  waggon,  till  it  approaches  the 
herd ; when,  being  fet  at  liberty,  it  winds  flowly  and  cautioufly  along 
the  ground,  occafionally  flopping  and  concealing  itfelf  till  it  gains  an 
advantageous  fituation.  It  then  darts  on  the  unfufjjedling  animals  with 
aflonifliing  agility,  and  generally  overtakes  them  by  the  rapidity  of  its 
bounds;  but,  if  its  firfl  efforts,  confifling  of  five  or  fix  furprifing  leaps, 
happen  to  prove  ineffe^lual,  it  prudently  relinquiflies  the  fruitlefs  purfuit, 
and,  after  flopping  to  regain  its  breath,  readily  returns  to  its  mafler. 

This  fpecies  of  Leopard  is  known  in  India  by  the  name  of  the  Chittah. 


' A 


THE  CAT. 


Generic  Characters. 

Six  cutting  teeth,  and  two  canine  teeth,  in  each  jaw. 

Five  toes  before  ; four  behind. 

Sharp  hooked  claws,  lodged  in  a flieath,  that  may  be  exerted  or  drawn 
in  at  pleafure. 

Found  head,  and  fliort  vifage : rough  tongue. 

Synonims. 

(Wild  Cat.)  Catus  sylvestris.  Boumriiter.  Gcfner  Quad.  325. 

Catus  sylvestris,  ferus  vel  feralis,  eques  arborum.  Klein 
Quad.  75. 

Wilde  Katze.  Kram.  Aujlr.  Z\\. 

Felis  sylvestris.  Brijfon.  Quad.  192. 

Kot  Driki,  Zbik.  Rzaczinjki  Polon.  217.  Schreber,  evii.  A.  evii.  B. 

Le  Chat  salvage.  De  Bujfon,  vi.  1.  tab.  i.  Brit.  Zool.  i.  O7. 

Common  Cat.  Pennant  Hijl.  Quad.  vol.  i.  p.  295. 

IN  the  gentle  habits  of  our  common  domellic  Cat,  we  have  a tlriking 
exhibition  of  the  conciliatory  elFe<fts  of  kind  ufage,  even  on  dilpohtions  the 
moft  ferocious. 

This  demure  looking  creature,  htting  fo  placidly  by  the  firetide,  is  no  other 
than  a defeendant  of  the  Ferus,  or  Wild  Cat,  the  moil  fierce  and  deilruAive 
animal  which  yet  continues  to  range  the  woods  and  wilds  of  thefc  iflands, 
deilroying  poultry,  lambs,  and  kids,  as  well  as  vermin  and  different  kinds  of 
game. 


THE  CAT. 


The  Wild  Cat,  which  has  been  called  the  Brithli  Tiger,  though  found  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  is  three  or  four  times  as  large  as  the  Houfe  Cat, 
and  very  llrongly  made,  with  tremendous  claws  and  teeth.  It  lives  moftly 
in  trees,  feeding  chiefly  by  night;  for  prowling  at  which  feafon  it  feems 
peculiarly  adapted.  Not  having  the  delicate  fcent  of  the  Hog,  it  depends 
onlj'-  upon  its  tight,  lying  clofely  in  ambutli,  and  attacking  animals  by 
furprife.  The  pupil  of  its  eye  is  capable  of  great  contracfl^ion  and  dilatation  : 
it  is  narrow,  like  a line,  during  the  glare  of  day;  but  round  and  wide  in  the 
dark,  which  gives  it  great  advantage  in  difcovering  and  feizing  its  prey.  Its. 
long,  foft  hair,  is  of  a yellowifli  white  colour,  and  of  a deepifli  grey ; really, 
though  rather  indillindly,  difpofed  like  the  ftreaks  of  the  Tiger’s  Ikin. 

How  changed  from  the  wild  animal  is  that  which  we  rear  in  our  houfes, 
but  which  retains  enough  of  its  fanguinary  difpotition,  to  elTe(dually  rid  us 
from  thofe  dellruclive  and  troublefome  little  creatures,  by  which  we  lliould 
otherwile  be  overrun.  In  the  dellru6lion  of  thefe  vermin,  it  gives  a 
difgutling  proof  of  its  native  cruelty ; for,  when  it  has  got  them  within  its 
clutches,  it  affects  to  let  them  efcape,  and  feems  to  fport  with  the  feelings 
of  the  little  vicdims,  till,  by  a coup  de  grace  from  its  jaws,  it  relieves  them 
from  their  horrors,  and  gluts  itfelf  with  blood. 

While  the  Cat  of  the  woods  fliews  fo  very  little  diverfity  of  colour  in  its 
fur,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Houfe  Cat,  like  other  animals  changed  by 
domellication,  exhibits  the  greatell  variety.  This  creature,  when  young,  is 
extremely  playful ; but,  with  age,  it  lofes  its  fportive  habits,  and  puts  on 
the  appearance  of  great  gravity  and  fedatenefs.  When  pleafed  it  purrs, 
moves  its  tail,  and  rubs  itfelf  againll  the  perfon  who  takes  notice  of  it.  It 
is  alfo  fond  of  rubbing  itfelf  againll  thofe  who  carry  any  kind  of  perfume, 
and  is  fond  of  the  fmell  of  valerian,  marum,  catmint,  and  certain  aromatics, 
to  dillradlion  ; w’hilll  it  fliews  the  greatell  dillike  to  bad  fmells.  Its  lleep  is 
very  light ; it  is  extremely  vigilant,  and  fo  artful  as  to  imitate  the  appearance 
of  death,  for  the  purpofe  of  deceiving  the  unfufpecding  objetfl:  of  its  prey. 
When  irritated  it  fets  up  its  back,  laflies  with  its  tail,  fpits,  hifles,  and 
drikes  with  its  foot. 


THE  CAT. 


The  Cat,  though  fo  ufeful  a domeftic,  feems  perfedly  untradable,  or 
incapable  of  any  attachment  unconneded  with  its  own  eafe,  comfort,  or 
gratification.  Its  difingenuity  of  charader  has  been  thought  to  be  pourtrayed 
in  the  obliquity  of  its  movements,  and  the  ambiguity  of  its  looks ; but  this 
delicate,  cleanly,  and  voluptuous  animal,  feeking  the  foftefl  and  warmetl 
places  to  repole  on,  though  fo  adive  and  fierce,  is  timid  and  mifirufiful, 
dreading  blows  and  every  violence ; feeling,  as  it  were,  confcious  of  its 
weaknefs  and  the  tendernefs  of  its  Ikin,  which  allb  may  account  for  its 
great  antipathy  to  water,  humidity,  and  cold.  Though  peculiarly  fond  of 
filli,  it  very  feldom  ventures  to  wet  its  foot  by  feizing  them  in  their  own 
element ; though  inftances  have  fometimes  occurred  to  the  contrary.  The 
Cat,  different  from  other  carnivorous  animals,  has  its  claws  retradile.  It 
can  bend  them  backwards,  and  fix  them  between  its  toes,  when  it  has  no 
occafion  for  them.  This  preferves  their  edge  and  their  point,  and  enables 
the  animal  to  tread  without  noife,  and  to  touch  foftly.  The  Cat’s  eyes 
fliine  in  the  dark  ; its  hair,  when  rubbed,  emits  eledric  Iparks,  and,  on  the 
approach  of  a llorm,  it  is  obferved  to  fhew  its  fenfibility  of  the  change  in  the 
atmofphere,  by  its  rubbing  and  walliing  its  face  with  its  fore  feet. 

Cats  are  about  eighteen  months  in  acquiring  their  full  growth ; but  are 
capable  of  propagation  in  twelve,  and  retain  this  faculty  nine  or  ten  rears, 
nearly  the  term  of  their  life.  The  female  goes  with  young  from  fifty-five 
to  fifty-eight  days,  producing  four  or  five  at  a litter. 

The  old  popular  tale  of  Whittington  and  his  Cat  may  be  a fidion,  not 
traceable  to  any  good  authority ; but  this  animal  was  once  of  luch  great 
account  in  our  illand,  that  we  cannot  but  fuppoie  that  the  creature,  which 
multiplies  fo  fall,  mull  then  have  been  but  lately  imported.  In  the  tenth 
century,  the  Welch  prince  Hod  Adda,  or  Howel  the  Good,  among  his 
laws  relating  to  the  prices,  &c.  of  animals,  included  that  of  the  Cat,  and 
defcribed  its  neceflary  qualities.  The  price  of  a kitten  before  it  could  fee 
was  to  be  a penny;  till  it  caught  a moufe,  twopence  ; when  it  commenced 
moufer,  fourpence ; which  at  that  day  were  conliderable  fums:  but  it  was 
required  that  it  Ihould  be  perfed  in  its  fenfes  of  feeing  and  hearing,  be  a 


THE  CAT. 


good  moufer,  have  the  claws  whole,  and  be  a good  nurfe;  and,  if  it  failed 
in  any  of  thefe  qualities,  the  feller  was  to  forfeit  to  the  buyer  the  third  part 
of  its  value.  If  any  one  ftole  or  killed  the  Cat  that  guarded  the  Prince’s 
granary,  he  was  to  forfeit  a milch  ewe,  its  fleece  and  lamb ; or  as  much 
wheat  as,  when  poured  on  a Cat  fulpended  by  its  tail,  (the  head  touching 
the  floor,)  would  form  a heap  high  enough  to  cover  the  whole  creature  to 
the  tip  of  the  tail. 
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THE  OCELOT 


Generic  Characters. 

Six  cutting  and  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Five  toes  before,  four  behind. 

Claws  fharp  and  hooked,  lodged  in  a flieath  that  may  be  exerted  or 
or  drawn  in  at  pleafure. 

Head  round,  vifage  fliort,  tongue  rough. 

Synonims. 

Felis  sylvestris  Americanus,  Tigrinus,  Seb.  Muf,  i.  47.  tab, 
XXX.  Jig,  2 and  177.  tab.  xlviii.  Jg,  2. 

Tlacoozelotl  ; Tlacocelotl.  Catus  pardus  Mexicanus, 
Hernandez  Mexican.  512.  f 

L’Ocelot,  de  Buffont  xiii.  239.  tab.  xxxv.  xxxvi. 

THE  male  Ocelot  is  a very  beautiful  quadruped,  the  elegant  variety  of 
the  llripes  and  Ipots  with  which  it  is  adorned,  added  to  the  richnefs  of  its 
colours,  rendering  it  a moll  charming  creature.  It  is  two  feet  and  a half  in 
length,  from  the  end  of  the  nofe  to  the  infertion  of  the  tail  (a).  The  head, 
back,  upper  part  of  the  rump,  and  tail,  are  of  a bright  tawny  colour ; the 
top  of  the  back  is  adorned  with  a black  llripe,  which  extends  the  whole 
length  from  the  head  to  the  tail ; the  forehead  is  Ipotted  with  black,  and  a 
llripe  of  the  fame  colour  extends  from  the  corners  of  the  eyes  to  the  nollrils; 
the  lides  are  whitilh,  beautifully  marked  with  long  llripes  of  black,  extending 
lengthways,  which  are  hollow  and  tawny  in  the  middle,  and  Iprinkled  with 
fmall  black  fpots  : others,  of  the  lame  lhape  and  colour,  extend  from  the 

(a)  Mr.  Buffon  fays  it  is  four  feet  long,  but  this  appears  to  be  a miftake. 


THE  OCELOT. 


neck  towards  the  thoulder  point ; and  the  rump  is  marked  in  the  fame 
manner.  The  legs  are  whitifh,  and  marked  with  fmall  black  Ipots  ; the  tail 
is  marked  with  black  Ipots  near  the  bafe,  and  black  lines  towards  the 
extremity.  The  colours  of  the  female  are  in  general  fainter,  though  the 
markings  are  like  the  male. 

The  Ocelot  is  ftrongly  made,  and  very  voracious ; it  is  fearful  of  mankind, 
but  preys  on  young  Calves  (a)  and  different  kinds  of  game.  It  frequents 
mountainous  places,  where  it  lurks  among  the  leaves  of  trees,  extending 
itlelf  along  the  branches,  as  if  it  were  dead,  till  the  Monkeys  (b),  tempted 
by  their  natural  inquifitivenefs,  approach  too  near,  to  examine  it,  and  fall  a 
lacrifice  to  their  ralh  curiofity.  It  is  afraid  of  Dogs,  and  flies  to  the  woods 
when  it  is  purfued  by  them.  Like  the  Tiger,  it  prefers  the  blood  of  animals 
to  their  flefli,  which  it  leaves  untouched ; great  numbers,  therefore,  are 
deflroyed,  to  fatisfy  its  hunger. 

The  Ocelot  is  impatient  of  captivity  : when  under  confinement,  it  is  in 

perpetual  motion,  and  nothing  can  tame  the  fiercenefs  of  its  nature : it  returns 

* 

the  careffes  of  its  keeper  by  favage  growls,  which  fufficiently  indicate  its 
vindictive  fpirit. 

This  animal  inhabits  Mexico,  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthagena,  and 
Brafil. 


(a)  Dampier's  Voy.  ii.  62. 


(b)  Hernandez  Mex.  514. 


THE  LYNX. 


Generic  Characters. 

The  fame  as  the  Ocelot. 

Synonims. 

\vyly  j/Elian.  lib.  xiv.  c.  6.  Oppian  Cyneg,  iii.  84. 

Chaus,  Plin,  lib.  viii.  c.  19.  Lupus  cervarius,  c,  22. 

Lupus  cervarius.  Lynx,  Chaus,  Gefner  Quad.  677,  O78. 

Lynx  sive  Leuncia,  Caii  Opujc.  50. 

Lynx,  Catus  cervarius  Anglice',  the  Ounce,  RaiiSyn.  Quad.  16O. 

Felis  Lynx,  Lznn.  Syfl.  62. 

Warglo,  Kattlo,  Faun.  Suec.  No.  10,  11. 

Catus  Cervarius,  Brijfon  Quad.  199. 

Rys,  Ostrowidz,  Rzaczinjki  Polon.  222. 

Lux,  Kramer  Aujlr.  31 1.  Ridinger  Wilden  Thiere,  22. 

Le  Lynx,  or  Loup  Cervier,  de  Buffbn,  ix.  231.  tab,  xxi. 

THE  Lynx  is  readily  diftinguifhed  from  all  other  animals  of  the  Cat  kind 
by  the  length  of  its  ears,  which  are  tufted  at  the  end  with  long  black  hairs  : 
this  is  a character  peculiar  to  thefe  animals.  The  fliortnefs  of  the  tail, 
which  does  not  exceed  fix  inches  in  length,  though  the  animal  fometimes 
meafures  four  feet  fix  inches  from  the  end  of  the  nofe  to  the  infertion  of  the 
tail,  is  another  mark  of  diftindlion.  The  extremity  of  the  tail  is  black.  The 
body  of  the  Lynx  is  covered  with  long,  foft  hair,  which  is  of  an  afh-colour, 
tinged  with  red,  and  marked  in  fome  parts,  particularly  on  the  thighs,  with 
dulky  fpots,  which  are  more  or  lefs  vifible  in  different  individuals,  and  in 
fome  fcarcely  difcernible.  The  throat  and  belly  are  white.  The  colour  is 


THE  LYNX. 


llibje<fl  to  great  variety,  and  the  farther  north  this  animal  is  bred,  the  fur  is 
proportionably  whiter,  and  the  fpots  are  more  diftindt.  It  becomes  the 
more  valuable  on  this  account.  The  Ikin  of  the  moll  elegant  variety,  which 
is  called  the  Irbys,  and  is  taken  near  the  Lake  Balckafti,  in  Ufbec  Tartary, 
fells  in  that  country  for  one  pound  fterling.  The  Ikin  of  the  male  is  more 
Ipotted  than  that  of  the  female.  The  furs  of  thefe  animals  are  much 
efleemed  for  their  warmth  and  foftnefs,  and  great  numbers  of  them  are 
imported  from  North  America  and  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Alia. 

The  afpedl  of  the  Lynx  is  conliderably  lefs  favage  than  that  of  the 
Panther  or  the  Ounce ; the  eyes  are  of.  a pale  yellow,  and  furrounded  by  a 
circle  of  white  hair ; the  hair  under  the  chin  is  long  and  full ; the  legs  and 
feet  are  very  thick  and  llrong. 

The  Lynx  brings  forth  two  or  three  young  ones  at  a litter : it  is  very 
long  lived : it  climbs  trees  in  purfuit  of  its  prey,  which  it  follows  to  the 
extremity  of  the  branches.  It  feeds  on  Weafels,  Ermines,  and  Squirrels, 
which  are  unable  to  efcape  from  it.  Like  the  Glutton,  it  lies  concealed  on 
the  lower  branches  of  a large  tree,  watching  the  approach  of  the  Fallow 
Deer,  Hare,  and  other  animals,  on  which  it  darts,  feizing  them  by  the 
throat,  when  it  fucks  their  blood,  and  then,  leaving  the  carcafe  untouched, 
goes  in  fearch  of  other  game.  It  will  not  attack  mankind.  Its  fight  is  very 
quick  and  penetrating,  and  it  diftinguifhes  its  prey  at  a great  diftance.  It 
feldom  eats  more  of  a Goat  or  a Sheep  than  the  liver,  brain,  and  inteftines; 
and,  like  the  Wolf,  will  fometimes  dig  under  the  threfhold  of  the  door,  to 
gain  admiflion  into  the  fheepfold. 

When  the  Lynx  is  attacked  by  a Dog,  it  lies  down  on  its  back,  firiking 
delperately  with  all  its  claws,  and  often  obliges  its  enemy  to  retire. 

It  howls  fo  like  the  Wolf,  that,  when  heard  at  a diftance,  it  is  e'afily 
miftaken  for  that  animal. 

The  Lynx  inhabits  the  vaft  forefts  of  the  north  of  Europe,  Afia,  and 
America;  but  it  is  not  found  in  India,  notwithftanding  the  poets  have 
harnefled  them  to  the  chariot  of  Bacchus,  when  he  conquered  that  country  : 
it  even  prefers  cold  climates  to  thofe  which  are  temperate. 
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THE  BROJVN  BEAR. 


Generic  Characters. 

Six  cutting  and  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Five  toes  on  each  foot. 

In  walking,  refts  on  the  hind  feet,  as  far  as  the  heel. 

Synonims. 

Ursus  CAUDA  ABRUPTA,  Linn.  Syjl.  69. 

Biorn,  Faun.  Suec.  No.  19. 

AfjcT©-,  Oppian  Cyneg.m.  139. 

Niedzwiedz,  Rzaczinjki  Polon.  225. 

♦ 

Bar,  Klein  Quad.  82. 

L’Ours,  de  Buffon,  viii.  248.  tab.  xxxi.  xxxii. 

NATURALISTS  and  travellers  have  differed  very  much  in  their  accounts 
of  this  animal,  fo  as,  in  many  inftances,  even  to  have  contradi<Red  each  other. 
This  feems  to  arife  from  their  not  having  properly  diflinguifhed  the  different 
kinds  of  Bears,  in  confequence  of  which,  they  have  afcribed  to  one  the 
qualities  of  another.  All  agree,  that  the  White  or  Polar  Bear  is  a diftindl 
fpecies  from  both  the  Brown  and  Black  Bear ; but  fome  (a)  affert  that  the 
two  latter  are  only  varieties  of  the  fame  fpecies,  whilfl  others (b)  contend  that 
they  are  quite  diflind,  and  differ  from  each  other  both  in  their  inclinations 
and  appetites.  White  land  Bears  are  alfo  found  in  Great  Tartary,  Mufcovy, 
Lithuania,  and  other  northern  countries ; but  as  Bears  are  likewife  found 
in  the  fame  places,  whofe  colour  is  an  intermixture  of  brown  and  white. 


(a)  Mr.  Pennant,  &c. 


(b)  BufFon,  &c; 


THE  BROWN  BEAR. 


Mr.  BufFon  confiders  them  as  varieties  of  either  the  brown  or  black  fpecies. 
However  the  fadl  may  be,  the  Brown  Bear,  which  is  the  fubjed  of  the 
prefent  account,  is  by  far  the  moll  common,  and  is  found  of  two  fizes,  the 
one  large,  the  other  fmalL 

The  large  Brown  Bear  is  generally  about  fix  feet  in  length ; his  head  is 
long,  his  eyes  fmall,  and  his  ears  fliort,  in  proportion  to  his  tize ; his  fk.in  is. 
hard  and  thickly  covered  with  long  coarfe  hair,  notwithftanding  all  which, 
he  pofleffes  the  fenfes  of  feeing,  hearing,  and  feeling,  in  high  perfedion : 
the  internal  furface  of  his  nofe  being  very  extenlive,  it  is  probable  that  his 
fmell  is  more  exquilite  than  that  of  any  other  animal : his  limbs  are  Rrong, 
thick,  and  clumfy ; his  feet  large,  and  furniflied  with  a fhort  heel  bone, 
which  makes  part  of  the  foie  of  the  foot ; his  tail  is  very  fliort,  and  hardly 
vifible.  The  Brown  Bear  is  favage  and  folitary ; he  detlroys  cattle,  and  feeds 
even  on  carrion ; his  general  food,  however,  is  roots,  fruits,  potatoes,  corn, 
and  other  vegetables.  He  is  very  fond  of  peas  (a),  of  which  he  will  tear  up 
great  quantities,  and,  beating  them  out  of  the  fhells  on  fome  ftone  or  hard 
fpot  of  ground,  eats  the  grain,  and  carries  off  the  flraw.”  When  he  attacks 
an  adverfary,  he  feldom  makes  ufe  of  his  teeth,  but  ftrikes  very  flrongly  with 
his  fore  feet  like  a Cat,  and,  feizing  his  enemy  between  his  paws,  prelfes  him 
againfl:  his  breafl;  with  fo  much  flrength,  that  he  almofl;  inftantly  fqueezes  his 
opponent  to  death.  The  voice  of  the  Bear  is  a deep  harfh  murmur,  which 
he  heightens  by  grinding  his  teeth,  when  he  is  enraged.  Highly  irafcible, 
and  capricioufly  furious,  he  is  never  to  be  trufled,  however  gentle  and 
placid  towards  his  owner  he  may  appear,  being  always  treacherous  and 
vindidive.  Although  his  external  appearance  is  clumly  and  ftupid,  he  is, 
notwithflanding,  fufliciently  docile,  to  be  taught  to  dance  in  a rude  and 
awkward  manner,  provided  his  education,  for  this  purpofe,  commences  when 
he  is  young,  and  that  he  is  kept  in  continual  reftraint.  It  is  impoflible  to 
tame  an  old  Bear,  or  keep  him  in  any  degree  of  fubjedion  ; perverfe,  favage, 
and  uncontrollable  in  his  nature,  he  never  betrays  any  fear  of  danger,  and 
obflinately  refifts  everj'^  attempt  to  fubdue  his  ferocity.  He  will  not  turn  out 


(a)  Pennant. 
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of  his  path  at  the  light  of  a man,  or  even  endeavour  to  Ihun  him  ; but  it  is 
allerted,  that  he  is  fo  far  furprifed  and  confounded  by  a particular  fort  of 
whillle,  as  to  rife  upon  his  hind  feet,  which  is  the  precife  time  to  Ihoot  and 
endeavour  to  kill  him. 

The  Brown  Bear  inhabits  the  moll  dangerous  precipices  of  unfrequented 
mountains  ; a cavern  which  has  been  hollowed  by  time,  or  the  cavity  of 
fome  old  enormous  tree,  fituate  in  the  moll  gloomy  and  retired  parts  of  the 
forell,  are  the  places  he  fixes  on  for  his  den.  To  one  of  thefe  he  retires  at  the 
approach  of  winter;  and  there  pafles  fome  weeks  in  gloomy  folitude,  without 
provifions,  and  almoll  without  motion.  He  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be 
totally  deprived  of  fenfation,  like  the  Bat  and  fome  other  animals,  but  feems 
to  fubfill  on  the  fuperfluity  of  fat  acquired  before  his  retirement,  and  does 
not  feel  the  calls  of  returning  appetite,  until  that  fupply  is  exhaulled,  and  he 
is  become  lean ; he  then  iflues  forth  in  fearch  of  food,  and  nothing  comes 
amifs  to  him  ; he  makes  the  bell  ufe  of  his  time  in  the  fummer,  to  fupply 
the  lofs  he  has  fullained  by  his  winter  abllinence,  and  by  the  beginning 
of  autumn,  he  becomes  fo  fat,  as  to  be  hardly  able  to  walk  ; at  this 
period  the  fat  on  his  tides  and  thighs  is  fometimes  ten  inches  thick.  It  has 
been  faid  that  the  male  quits  his  winter  retreat  at  the  end  of  forty  days,  but 
that  the  female  continues  in  it  during  four  months,  till  Ihe  has  brought  up  her 
young.  Mr.  BulFon  thinks  this  highly  improbable,  as  the  female,  having  young 
now  to  nourifh  with  her  milk.  Hands  in  much  greater  need  of  fupply  than  the 
male  ; however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  females,  after  conception, 
retire  into  the  moll  fecret  and  folitary  places,  lell  the  male  fliould  devour  the 
young,  which  they  never  fail  to  do,  if  they  find  them.  It  is  affirmed,  as 
matter  of  fa(R,  that  among  the  many  hundreds  (a)  of  Bears  killed  in  America 
during  winter,  which  is  the  breeding  feafon,  fcarcely  one  female  is  found,  lb 
impenetrable  is  their  retreat  during  that  period.  (B)The  female  goes  with 
young  from  fix  to  feven  months,  and,  previous  to  her  confinement,  provides 

(a)  Out  of  five  hundred  Bears  that  were  killed  in  one  winter,  in  two  counties  of  Virginia,  only  two 
females  were  found,  and  thofe  were  not  pregnant,  La'wf.n  1 17,  quoted  by  Pennant. 


(j)  Buffon’s  Supplement. 
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a warm  bed  of  hay  and  mofs  at  the  bottom  of  her  den.  She  generally 
produces  one,  two,  or  three,  at  a litter,  but  never  more.  When  the  young 
ones  are  firft  whelped,  they  are  yellow,  with  a white  mark  round  the  neck, 
and  do  not  look  much  like  Bears ; their  eyes  are  clofed  during  four  weeks  ; 
at  firtl  they  are  about  eight  inches  long,  and  at  the  end  of  three  months 
fourteen  or  fifteen ; at  that  age  they  appear  almoft  round,  and  their  fnout  is 
very  fharp  and  pointed.  They  do  not  acquire  much  ftrength,  till  they  are 
full  grown,  before  which  time  they  have  loti  their  white  hair,  which 
gradually  decreafes,  and  the  yellow  is  changed  into  brown.  The  male  and 
female  always  live  in  feparate  dens,  and  fometimes  fight  furioufly  when  they 
meet,  growling  horribly  at  each  other. 

The  Bear  is  extravagantly  fond  of  honey,  in  fearch  of  which  he  will  climb 
hollow  decayed  trees,  which  he  afcends  and  defcends  with  furprifing  agility. 

This  animal  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  country,  but  is  found  in 
almofl  all  the  high  mountains,  forefls,  and  deferts  of  the  earth. 

The  flefh  of  the  Bear  is  with  fome  held  in  high  eflimation,  particularly 
the  hinder  legs  made  into  hams,  and  the  feet,  which  are  efleemed  great 
delicacies.  The  fkin  is  the  mofl  valuable  of  all  coarfe  furs ; the  fat  is  much 
ufed,  and  yields  a great  quantity  of  oil,  which,  if  properly  prepared,  is  equal 
in  goodnefs  to  the  bell  oil  olive.  The  method  made  ufe  of  to  feparate  and 
prepare  it,  is  thus  defcribed  by  Du  Pratz.  The  flefh  and  fat  are  boiled 
together,  and  then  the  oil  is  feparated ; this  done,  it  is  purified  by  throwing 
into  it,  while  hot,  a very  large  quantity  of  fait  and  water ; a thick  fmoke 
arifes,  which  carries  off  the  difagreeable  fmell  of  the  fat ; when  the  fmoke  is 
evaporated,  they  pour  the  greefe,  while  it  is  flill  warm,  into  a pot,  where  it  is 
left  to  fettle  during  eight  or  ten  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  a clear  oil 
is  found  fwimming  at  the  top  ; this  is  taken  off  with  ladles,  and  is  perfectly 
fweet  and  fine.  Under  it  remains  a lard,  as  white  as  Hogs-lard,  but  rather 
fofter,  which  has  neither  a difagreeable  fmell  nor  tafle.”  This  account  is 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Dumont,  who  fays,  that  the  favages  of  Louifiana  carry  on 
a confiderable  trade  with  the  French  in  this  article  ; that  the  oil  never  loofes 
its  fluidity,  except  in  the  time  of  intenfe  frofls,  when  it  becomes  clotted,  is 
of  a dazzling  whitenefs,  and  is  then  eaten  on  bread,  inflead  of  butter.  Bears 
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are  excellent  fwimmers,  while  they  retain  their  fat,  and  crofs  the  largefl 
rivers  with  perfect  eafe. 

The  chafe  of  the  Bear  is  attended  with  little  or  no  danger,  if  properly 
conducted  ; and,  as  it  is  highly  lucrative,  when  fuccefsful,  it  is  much 
pra6lifed  in  thofe  parts  where  the  animal  is  found.  Other  means  are 
likewife  ufed  to  take  them.  In  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Poland,  they  mix 
fpirits  with  honey,  and  leave  this  compofition  in  the  Bear’s  way ; the  animal 
drinks  eagerly  of  it,  and,  becoming  intoxicated,  is  ealily  fubdued.  In  Canada 
and  Louifiana,  where  the  Black  Bears  ufually  rehde  in  the  decayed  parts  of 
old  trees  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  they  kindle  a fire  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree, 
by  the  fmoke  of  which  the  family,  confilling  generally  of  a female  and  her 
cubs,  are  prefently  difturbed ; the  mother  defcends  firft,  and  is  killed  before 
fhe  reaches  the  ground ; the  cubs  foon  follow,  and  are  eafily  fecured,  by 
throwing  a noofe  round  their  necks;  they  are  then  all  carried  home,  the 
young  ones  are  either  preferved  and  brought  up,  or  killed  for  the  fake  of 
their  Ikin  and  flefli,  which  is  very  delicate  and  good. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  Siberia  and  Kamtfchatka(A),  the  Bears  are 
neither  large  nor  fierce ; they  are  in  general  quiet  and  inoffenfive,  unlefs 
they  happen  to  find  one  of  the  natives  alleep,  when  they  often  tear  the  fcalp 
from  the  back  part  of  their  heads,  and  fometimes  lacerate  the  flefliy  parts, 
but  never  eat  them.  People  are  frequently  met  with,  who  have 
experienced  this  uncivil  treatment,  and  thofe  who  have  been  thus  wounded 
are  called  Dranki.  Although  the  Bears  are  fo  numerous  in  Kamtfchatka,  as 
to  cover  the  fields  in  fummer  like  cattle,  they  never  hurt  the  women,  but 
accompany  them  like  tame  animals,  when  they  go  to  gather  berries,  which 
indeed  the  Bears  fometimes  rob  them  of,  but  do  them  no  other  harm.  They 
are  very  fond  of  fifh,  and  defcend  from  the  hills  to  the  proper  places  for 
catching  them,  which  are  the  mouths  of  large  rivers,  into  which  the  fifh  enter 
in  vafi;  fhoals  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year.  At  firft,  the  profufion  is  fo  great, 
that  they  only  eat  and  fuck  the  bones  of  the  heads,  and  will  not  meddle  with 
the  bodies ; but,  as  they  become  fcarcer,  they  are  glad  to  return  to  what  they 

(a)  The  following  particulars  are  extradted  from  the  Hidory  of  Kamtfchatka,  tranflated  by  Dr.  Greive. 
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refiifed  in  the  time  of  plenty.  They  often  Real  fifli  from  the  CofTacks, 
although  a woman  is  left  to  watch  them,  but  they  never  offer  her  any 
violence. 

Many  devices,  for  killing  Bears,  were  pradlifed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Kamtfchatka,  before  they  knew  the  ufe  of  firearms.  The  following  are 
ingenious,  and,  we  trufi;,  will  prove  entertaining.  Having  found  the  Bear’s 
habitation,  they  cut  feveral  billets  of  wood,  with  which  they  blocked  up 
the  entrance  of  the  den  ; the  Bear,  to  prevent  his  being  fhut  up,  never 
failed  to  draw  thefe  in.  More  billets  were  then  introduced  in  the  fame  place, 
and  thefe,  in  their  turn,  were  drawn  in  by  the  Bear,  till,  at  length,  by 
frequent  repetition  of  this  procedure,  he  was  fo  ftraitened  in  his  den,  that  he 
could  fcarcely  turn  himfelf ; the  hunters  then  dug  down  from  above,  and 
difpatched  him  with  their  fpears.  The  Koreki  ufe  other  methods  to  catch 
the  Bear  : for  this  purpofe,  they  fingle  out  a tree  which  is  crooked  above,  to 
which  they  fallen  a noofe,  and  place  a proper  bait  behind  it ; which  the 
animal  endeavouring  to  feize,  is  held  fall  by  the  head  or  paw.  Heavy  logs 
of  wood  are  fometimes  placed  in  fuch  fituations,  as  to  fall  with  the  flightefl 
touch,  and  crufh  the  Bear,  as  he  palles  under  them.  Sometimes  they  place  a 
board,  with  many  iron  hooks  driven  into  it,  in  the  Bear’s  track,  and  near  this 
board  they  place  fomething  which  will  eafily  fall  down,  in  fuch  a fituation 
that  the  Bear  mull  touch  it  as  he  palles  by ; terrified  by  its  fall,  the  Bear 
runs  with  great  force  on  the  board,  and,  finding  one  paw  wounded  and 
detained  by  the  hooks,  he  endeavours  to  liberate  himfelf,  by  flriking  the 
board  with  the  other ; but,  inllead  of  fucceeding  in  his  attempt,  this  paw 
likewife  foon  becomes  entangled  by  the  hooks,  and  increafes  his  difficulties. 
In  this  Rate  of  embarrafl’ment,  he  raifes  himfelf  up  on  his  hind  legs,  which 
caufes  the  board  to  rife  before  his  eyes,  and  perplexes  him  in  fuch  a manner, 
that  he  prefently  becomes  furious,  and  beats  himfelf  to  death.  The  people, 
who  live  about  the  rivers  Lena  and  Hinu,  make  ufe  of  a very  fingular 
method  to  catch  Bears.  A noofe  is  faRened  to  the  end  of  a large  log  of 
wood,  which  they  place  in  the  Bear’s  track,  or  at  the  entrance  into  his 
den ; when  the  Bear  finds  himfelf  entangled  in  the  noofe,  and  that  the  log 
of  wood,  which  is  faRened  to  it,  interrupts  his  walking,  he  takes  it  up,  and 
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carries  it  to  fome  precipice,  from  whence  he  throws  it  down  with  great 
violence,  and,  of  courfe,  falling  with  it,  is  terribly  bruifed.  This,  however, 
does  not  prevent  him  from  repeating  the  practice,  till  it  ends  in  his  own 
deftru(5lion. 

Baiting  the  Bear  was  formerly  a favourite  diverfion  in  England,  and  was 
thought  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  people  of  the  firfi;  fafliion,  and  even 
the  fovereign  was  fometimes  feen  at  the  Bear  Garden.  But  fuch  cruel  fports 
have  now  given  way  to  entertainments  of  a milder  nature.  The  Bear, 
however.  Rill  affords  a favourite  amufement  to  children,  for  which  purpofe 
he  is  led  about  by  the  Savoyards,  fecured  by  a chain  faftened  to  his  nofe,  and 
taught  to  dance  in  his  awkward  manner,  and  perform  other  diverting  adlions, 
at  his  keeper’s  command. 
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Generic  Characters. 

Six  cutting  and  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Five  toes  on  each  foot. 

In  walking,  rells  on  the  hind  feet,  as  far  as  the  heel. 

Synonims. 

White  Bear,  Martins  Spitz,  loo.  Ellis’s  Voy.  41. 

Ursus  Albus,  Klein  Quad.  82. 

L’Ours  Blanc,  de  Buffon,isN.  128.  Brijfon  Quad.  188. 

THE  Polar  Bear,  in  tize  and  llrength,  furpafles  mod:  other  beads  of  prey ; 
it  is  fometimes  found  from  twelve  to  thirteen  feet  in  length,from  the  extremity 
of  the  nofe  to  the  infertion  of  the  tail ; its  head  and  neck  are  long ; its  ears 
round  and  diort ; the  termination  of  it^  nofe  is  black  ; its  jaws  are  furnidied 
with  very  diarp  and  drong  teeth,  of  an  extraordinary  dze ; its  hair,  which  is 
of  a yellowilh  w hite,  is  long  and  foft ; and  its  limbs  are  remarkably  large 
and  drong. 

When  the  failors  land  on  the  unfrequented  diores,  bordering  on  the  icy 
mountains  of  Spitzbergen  and  Greenland,  the  White  Bears  come  down, 
look  at  them  with  an  awkward  kind  of  curiodty,  jand  feem  in  doubt  how 
to  adl ; their  hunger,  however,  foon  determines  therti  to  make  an  attack,  in 
which,  if  they  meet  with  any  reddance,  or  happen  to  be  diot  at  or  wounded, 
their  courage  indantly  forfakes  them,  and  they  endeavour  to  make  their 
efcape ; but,  dnding  that  impradlicable,  they  become  delperate  by  necedity, 
and  make  a derce  defence,  till  they  are  overpowered. 
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Thefe  animals  feed  on  feals,  fi£h,  and  the  carcales  of  whales,  which 
naturally  give  their  flefh  a ftrong,  filhy  flavour ; notwithftanding  which, 
Captain  Cook  fays,  it  is  infinitely  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Sea-Horfe,  which 
is  often  eaten  by  our  failors,  in  preference  to  their  falted  proviflons.  The 
fat  is  melted  for  train  oil : the  liver  is  very  unwholefome : three  of  Barentz’s 
failors  became  dangeroufly  ill,  after  eating  fome  of  it  boiled  (a).  They  are 
very  fond  of  dead  human  bodies,  which  they  will  fcratch  out  of  the  ground, 
after  they  have  been  buried,  and  devour  them  greedily ; they  delight  in 
human  blood,  and  will  attack  companies  of  armed  men,  and  even  fwim 
towards  fmall  velTels  at  fea,  and  attempt  to  board  them  ; they  likewife  eat 
birds  and  their  eggs.  Their  mofl;  formidable  enemy  is  the  Morfe,  with 
which  they  have  terrible  engagements,  and  are  generally  overpowered  by  the 
vatl  teeth  of  their  adverfary. 

In  the  inhofpitable  regions  about  the  north  pole,  where  there  is  fuch  a 
fcarcity  of  every  other  terreflrial  animal,  the  AVhite  Bears  are  found  in  great 
abundance  ; as  their  principal  food  is  fifli,  they  feldom  remove  very  far  from 
the  fliore ; when  proviflons  run  Ihort,  they  will  fometimes  venture  into  the 
deep,  in  fearch  of  feals,  which  they  devour,  if  they  can  catch  them. 

The  White  Bear  is  often  feen  on  ice-floats,  feveral  leagues  from  the 
land ; in  this  manner,  they  are  tranlported  to  the  fliores  of  Iceland,  where 
they  meet  with  a rough  reception  from  the  natives,  who  generally  quickly 
deftroy  them.  For  this  purpofe,  they  make  ufe  of  Ipears ; and  although 
a Bear  will  turn  upon  his  purfuer,  yet  they  have  plenty  of  time  to 
difpatch  him,  by  throwing  a glove  in  his  way,  which  never  fails  to 
excite  his  attention  fo  much,  that  he  will  not  ftir,  till  he  has  turned 
every  finger  of  it  inflde  out ; which  takes  him  fome  time  to  execute, 
as  he  is  not  very  dexterous  with  his  paws,  and  gives  his  purfuer  an 
opportunity  of  killing  him,  or  making  his  efcape.  The  Bear,  however,  is 
feldom  fuflered  to  get  away,  as  government  gives  a reward,  of  ten  dollars, 
for  every  Bear  that  is  killed,  and  purchafes  the  hide  of  the  perfon  who  kills 
him(B).  In  thefe  excurflons,  it  fometimes  happens,  that  they  meet  with  a 


(a)  Pennant. 


(b)  Horrebow’s  Iceland. 
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Greenlander  and  his  wife  paddling  out  at  fea  in  their  canoe,  who  coming 
too  near  an  ice-float,  are  furprifed  by  an  unexpected  viflt  from  a White 
Bear,  which  jumps  into  their  boat,  and  if  he  does  not  overfet  it,  fets  himfelf 
down  very  quietly  as  a patfenger,  till  the  Greenlandei^,  not  very  fond  of  his 
new  guefl,  rows  him  on  fhore ; and  what  is  very  remarkable,  the  Bear,  as  if 
in  return  for  the  good  office,  feldom  offers  any  violence  to  either  of  them. 
They  prowl  about  upon  the  flakes  of  ice,  in  fearch  of  feals  and  dead  whales, 
and  when  urged  by  hunger,  they  will  even  attack  the  Sea-Lion,  though 
they  often  fall  a facrifice  to  their  temerity,  and  are  obliged  to  fubmit  to 
the  fuperior  Rrength  of  their  antagoniff.  They  fwim  from  one  piece  of  ice 
to  another,  and,  if  attacked,  will  defend  themfelves  againff:  a boat  full  of 
men(A). 

The  affeAion  fubfffting  between  the  White  Bear  and  its  young  is  fo  very 
remarkable,  that  they  will  rather  die  than  forfake  each  other.  Hiftory 
furnillies  us  with  feveral  extraordinary  inftances,  where  the  maternal  love, 
difplayed  by 'this  animal,  has  been  equally  ftriking  and  affedling.  They 
generally  produce  two  young  ones  at  a time. 

An  animal  of  this  Ipecies  was  publicly  exhibited  in  England  a few  years 
ffnce.  It  appeared  to  be  very  furious,  roared  tremendoufly,  and  feemed 
always  agitated  and  uneafy,  except  when  it  was  kept  cool,  by  having  large 
quantities  of  water  thrown  over  it. 

There  is  now  one  of  them  alive  in  the  exhibition  of  wild  animals  at 
Exeter  ’Change,  of  which  the  annexed  plate  is  a faithful  portrait.  The 
condudl  of  this  individual  agrees  perfectly  with  what  has  been  related. 

The  Polar  Bear  inhabits  the  fhores  of  Hudfon’s  Bay,  Greenland, 
Spitzbergen,  and  Nova  Zembla,  and  is  found  no  where  elfe,  unlefs  when  it 
is  tranfported  involuntarily  on  floating  iflands  of  ice. 

During  the  depth  of  winter,  thefe  animals  retreat  under  the  fnow,  in 
which  they  form  deep  dens,  fupported  by  pillars  of  the  fame(B). 


(a)  Cranfz’s  Greenland. 


(b)  Egede  6o,  quoted  by  Pennant. 
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WOILTCIREMIE 


THE  WOLVERENE. 


Generic  Characters. 

Six  cutting  and  two  canine  teeth  in  each  javv'. 

Five  toes  on  each  foot. 

In  walking,  refls  on  the  hind  feet,  as  far  as  the  heel. 

Synonims. 

Ursus  Luscus,  Linn.  Syjl.  71. 

Ursus,  Freti  Hudfonis,  Brijfon  Quad.  188. 

Quickhatch,  Catcjby's  Carol.  App.  xxx. 

Qu  icKHATCH,  or  Wolverene,  Ellis  s Hudfon's  Bay,  42. 

Edwards,  103. 

Carcajou,  or  Quickhatch,  Dobb’s  Hudfon’s  Bay,  40. 

Glutton,  Grieves  Kamtfchatka,  99. 

Gulo,  Olaii  Mag.  gen.  Sep.  138. 

Gulo,  Vielfrass,  Ge/ner  Quad.  554.  Klein  Quad.  83. 

Rofomak,  Rzaczinjki  Polon.  218. 

Jerf,  Fieldfross,  iSowi/mor.  152.  Pontop.Norw,  11.  22. 
Mustela  Gula,  Linn.  Syjl.  O7. 

Jarf,  Filfross,  Faun.  Suec.  No.  14. 

JcEERVEN,  Gunner's  Ad:.  Nedros.  ill.  143.  tab.  iii. 

Le  Glutton,  Buffon,  xiii.  278. 

THE  Wolverene  is  the  mofi;  beautiful  animal  of  the  Bear  kind.  The 
extraordinary  luftre  of  its  hair,  which  refledls  the  light  like  the  richeft  hlk 
damalk,  added  to  the  pleating  variety  of  its  colours,  renders  its  fur  very 
valuable. 
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This  animal  is  about  twenty-eight  inches,  from  the  note  to  the  tail,  which 
is  feven  inches  long.  The  vifage  is  fharp-pointed,  and  black,  as  far  as  the 
eyebrows ; the  eyes  are  fmall  and  black ; the  ears  iliort,  round,  and  almotl 
hid  in  the  fur : the  hairs  of  the  head,  back,  and  belly,  are  reddifh,  tipped 
wdth  black,  which  caufes  thofe  parts  at  firfl  fight  to  appear  quite  black : the 
fides  are  adorned  with  a yellowifii-brown  band,  which  is  continued  quite 
over  the  hind  part  of  the  back,  above  the  tail ; there  is  a white  mark  on  the 
throat,  and  a crefcent  of  the  fame  colour  on  the  bread:.  The  legs  are  very 
flrong,  thick,  and  fiiort ; the  toes  are  not  very  deeply  divided  ; they  are  armed 
with  ilrong  and  lharp  claws,  which  are  white  at  the  ends  ; the  general 
colour  of  the  legs  and  feet  is  a deep  black  ; but  the  paws  of  fome  individuals, 
particularly  thofe  found  in  Kamtfchatka  and  the  neighbouring  ifiands,  are 
white.  The  bottoms  of  the  feet  are  covered  very  thickly  with  hair.  In 
walking,  it  reds  on  the  foot,  as  far  as  the  fird  joint  of  the  leg,  like  the  Bear  : 
the  hair  on  the  tail  is  of  the  fame  colour  as  the  back ; but  is  fo  coarfe  and 
long,  as  to  make  that  part  appear  twice  its  real  length. 

The  voracious  appetite  of  the  Wolverene,  caufes  it  to  live  in  a date  of 
continual  rapine  and  depredation : the  Horfe,  the  Elk,  the  Stag,  and  the 
Rein-Deer,  are  frequently  the  vidlims  of  its  ferocity,  particularly  the  latter : 
it  is,  notwithdanding,  fo  dow  in  its  motions,  that  almod;  every  quadruped 
would  efcape  from  it,  did  it  not  podefs  a degree  of  cunning  and  fagacity 
which  amply  compenfates  for  this  defect.  Having  found  a place  ufually 
frequented  by  the  Rein-Deer,  they  climb  up  into  a tree,  carrying  with  them 
fome*  of  the  mofs,  which  is  the  favourite  food  of  that  animal.  This  they  let 
fall  on  the  ground,  exa(ftly  under  the  branch  on  which  they  have  fixed 
themfelves,  and  then  patiently  wait  till  the  unfutpe<d;ing  Deer  comes  to  eat 
his  beloved  mofs ; when  they  indantly  dart  down  on  his  back  with  unerring 
aim ; and  fixing  themfelves  between  the  horns  of  the  Deer,  they  tear  out 
his  eyes,  and  torture  the  poor  animal  to  fuch  a degree,  that,  to  put  an  end  to 
his  torment,  or,  if  pofiible,  to  free  himfelf  from  the  caufe  of  it,  by  dedroying 
his  enemy,  he  drikes  his  head  with  great  violence  againd  the  trees,  which 
generally  kills  him.  Having  thus  brought  his  prey  to  the  ground,  the 
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Wolverene  divides  its  flefh  carefully,  and  hides  it  in  the  earth,  to  preferve  it 
from  being  eaten  by  any  other  creature ; and  tiever  eats  a bellyful  before  he 
has  done  this  (a). 

Though  the  Wolverene,  in  his  native  wilds,  exhibits  fuch  a degree  of 
fiercenefs  and  barbarity,  as  to  become  a terror  to  the  Wolf  and  the  Bear ; in  a 
Rate  of  confinement,  he  difcovers  a confiderable  fhare  of  gentlenefs  and 
docility.  M.  BuiFon  had  one  in  his  potTelTion,  which,  he  fays,  was  tolerably 
gentle  in  its  nature ; but  in  a great  meafure  retained  its  voracity,  and  would 
eat  above  four  pounds  of  raw  fle£h  daily,  devouring  it  fo  greedily,  that  it 
fcarcely  appeared  to  chew  it. 

There  is  an  animal  of  this  Ipecies,  now  in  the  polTefllon  of  the  Hudfon’s 
Bay  Company,  at  their  houfe,  in  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  from  which,  by 
permifiion,  the  annexed  portrait  was  taken,  which  agrees  with  BufFon’s 
experience,  with  regard  to  gentlenefs  of  nature ; but,  refpedting  appetite, 
feems  efientially  different ; his  keeper  alFerting,  that  he  is  fatisfied  with  lefs 
than  will  ferve  an  ordinary  Maftiff,  though  the  animal  is  remarkably  healthful 
and  vigorous. 

Without  difienting  from  the  experience  of  fo  great  a naturalifi;  as  BufFon, 
we  cannot  reconcile  this  feeming  contradiction  any  other  way  than  by 
analogy ; for,  as  in  the  human  kind,  there  are  great  diverfities  of  confiitution 
and  appetite  ; the  brute  creation,  agreeably  to  the  conformation  of  their  parts, 
rnuft  experience  the  fame  variety. 

Dr.  Grieve  fays,  they  are  eafily  tamed,  and  capable  of  being  taught  feveral 
tricks  ; but  perhaps  they  are  not  exaClly  alike  in  all  countries. 

The  natives  of  Kamtfchatka  hold  the  fur  of  this  animal  in  fuch  high 
eftimation,  that  when  they  Avifh  to  defcribe  a man  mofl;  richly  attired,  they 
fay,  he  is  clothed  in  the  fur  of  the  Glutton  (b).  The  women  adorn  their 
hair  with  the  white  paws  of  this  animal,  which  they  confider  as  highly 
ornamental.  It  appears,  however,  that  they  kill  but  few  of  them,  as  they 
import  fome  of  them  from  Jakutfki  at  a very  high  price.  They  fet  the  highell 
value  on  the  whitefl  and  yellowefl:  furs,  although  thefe  are  reckoned  inferior 


(a)  Grieve’s  Kamtfchatka. 


(b)  Grieve. 
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every  where  elfe.  They  carry  their  ideas  of  the  value  of  thefe  furs  even  to 
a degree  of  enthufiafm,  and  fay,  that  the  garments,  worn  by  the  heavenly 
beings,  are  made  of  it ; nor  can  they  make  their  wives  or  milfrefles  a greater 
prefent  than  one  of  thefe  (kins,  which  was  formerly  fold  for  thirty,  and  even 
lixty  rubles  (a);  and  for  the  two  paws,  which  the  women  wear  in  their  hair, 
they  frequently  give  one,  and  fometimes  even  two,  Sea-Beavers. 

Linnaeus,  in  his  Syftema  Naturae,  p.  67,  edit.  13,  defcribes  an  animal, 
which  he  calls  INIullela  Gulo,  and  fays  it  potTeiTes  moft  of  the  properties  of 
the  Wolverene.  As  he  candidly  confeiTes  that  he  has  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  living  animal,  and  is,  therefore,  at  a lofs  where 
to  clafs  it,  it  is  probable  that  they  are  both  the  fame. 

The  Wolverene  often  examines  the  fnares  and  traps  which  are  fet  by  the 
hunters  for  other  animals,  and  Reals  the  Sables,  &c.  from  them.  It  defends 
itfelf  llrongly,  when  attacked,  and  will  tear  the  Rock  from  a gun  with  its 
teeth,  or  break  a trap  in  pieces (b).  In  America  it  watches  and  furprifes  the 
Beavers,  as  they  are  coming  out  of  their  houfes ; and  fometimes  even  breaks 
into  their  habitations,  and  devours  them ; whence  it  is  there  called  the 
Beaver-Eater. 

This  animal  is  found  in  Canada,  Hudfon’s  Bay,  and  in  all  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Northern  Ocean,  where  it  is  called  by  the  diRerent  names 
of  Wolverene,  Quickhatch,  Carcajou,  and  Glutton. 

(a)  The  average  value  of  the  ruble  is  about  four  fliilllngs  fterllng.  (b)  Pennant, 
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THE  RACCOON. 


Generic  Characters. 

Six  cutting  and  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Five  toes  on  each  foot. 

In  walking  rells  on  the  hind  feet,  as  far  as  the  heel, 

Synonims. 

Ursus  Lotor,  Linn.  Syft.  70. 

CoATi,  Worm.  Mus.  3ig.  Brijfon  Quad.  I8g, 

Raccoon,  Catcjhy's  Carol.  App.  xxix. 

Mapach,  Fernandez  Nov.  Hifp.  1. 

VuLPi  AFFiNis  Americana,  Raii  Syn.  Quad.  179. 

Le  Raton,  de  Buffon,  vii.  337.  tab.  xliii. 

THE  Raccoon,  in  lize,  nearly  approaches  the  Badger ; its  head  refembles 
that  of  a Fox,  excepting  the  nofe,  which  is  fharper,  and  not  quite  fo  long ; 
the  eyes,  which  are  encircled  with  a broad  patch  of  black,  are  large  and 
yellow  ; the  teeth  hmilar  to  thofe  of  a Dog ; the  tail,  which  equals  the  length 
of  the  body,  is  thick,  tapers  towards  the  point,  and  is  beautifully  and 
regularly  marked  with  alternate  rings  of  black  and  white ; its  feet  and  toes 
are  black ; the  fore  feet  are  much  fhorter  than  the  hinder,  and  each  is  armed 
with  five  ftiarp  claws,  which,  in  conjun(5lion  with  the  teeth,  enable  the 
animal  to  make  a vigorous  refiftance,  if  attacked.  Its  general  colour  is  a 
greyifh  black.  Like  the  Squirrel,  it  fits  on  end  while  eating,  and  holds  its 
food  in  its  fore  paws.  Though  this  quadruped  will  eat  its  provifions  dry, 
it  prefers  dipping  them  in  water,  as  if  with  a defign  to  wafh  them  ; and  has 
one  peculiarity,  which  few  other  animals  polTefs  : that  is,  in  drinking  both  by 
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lapping  and  fu6lion.  Whatever  is  prefented,  it  eats  ; and  if  left  at  large, 
carefully  examines  every  corner,  and  feems  to  featl  indifcriminately  on 
whatever  it  finds ; whether  flefli,  raw  or  boiled,  eggs,  fruit,  corn,  infeds, 
fnails,  or  worms,  all  feem  equally  acceptable  to  its  general  appetite.  AVhen 
inhabiting  places  near  the  fea,  it  thews  'a  great  predilection  for  oyfters,  which 
it  opens  with  much  addrefs,  by  placing  them  under  its  hinder  paws,  and 
fearching  with  the  fore  feet  for  the  weaketl  part,  where  it  fixes  its  claws, 
forces  the  thells  afunder,  and  devours  every  morfel  of  the  fifh.  The  whole 
of  this  operation  is  performed  without  once  looking  at  the  oyfler.  Among 
other  partialities,  it  is  paflionately  fond  of  things  that  are  fweet,  and  firong 
liquors,  of  which  it  ‘will  drink  till  completely  intoxicated.  PolTefied  of 
the  fubtilty  of  the  Fox,  it  fp reads,  like  him,  defirudion  among  the  poultry ; 
neverthelefs,  it  is  good-natured  and  tportive,  always  in  motion,  very 
inquifitive,  and  examines  every  thing  with  its  paws.  In  fliort,  the  Raccoon 
is  an  adive  and  nimble  animal,  and,  although  it  bounds  in  an  oblique 
diredion,  yet  it  runs  with  great  fwiftnefs ; climbs  trees  with  much  adivity ; 
runs  on  their  trunks  as  rapidly  as  on  plain  ground;  and  plays  at  the  extremity 
of  the  branches  with  the  greatefi;  fecurity  and  eafe. 

Thefe  animals  inhabit  the  fouthern  parts  of  America,  and  are  very 
numerous  in  the  Ifland  of  Jamaica,  where  they  are  very  defirudive  to  the 
fugar  canes  ; and,  though  various  means  are  ufed  to  extirpate  them,  they 
breed  fo  fall,  that  they  have  hitherto  been  found  inefiedual. 

The  fur  of  the  Raccoon  is  held  in  eftimation  next  to  that  of  the  Beaver, 
for  the  fabrication  of  hats. 
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THE  EATEL, 


' Generic  Characters. 

Six  cutting  and  two  obtufe  teeth  in  each  jaw, 

Nofe  fliarp  ; body  flender. 

Five  toes  before,  five  behind, 

Synonims. 

\ 

Fizzler,  Pennant  Syn.  Quad.  234. 

Stink-bingsem,  Kolhen  Cape,  ii.  133. 

Stinkbinks,  Schreber  Mammal,  450.  tab.  125, 

Blereau-puant,  de  la  Caille^  182. 

THE  Ratel,  according  to  Dr.  Sparrman,  is  about  forty  inches  in  length, 
from  the  extremity  of  the  nofe  to  the  infertion  of  the  tail,  which  is  about 
twelve  inches  long.  The  nofe  is  fhort  and  pointed : it  has  no  external 
ears,  but  only  a trifling  border,  which  furrounds  a large  aperture,  in  which 
the  organs  of  hearing  are  placed.  The  top  of  the  head  is  of  a whitifh  grey, 
which  colour  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  back,  and  half  way  down 
each  fide  : it  is  laterally  bounded  by  a narrow,  whitifii  flripe,  which  extends 
from  behind  the  ear  to  the  end  of  the  tail  ^ the  extremity  of  the  tail  is  of  a 
brownilh  black,  the  reft  of  that  part  is  of  the  fame  colour  as  the  back ; the 
lower  parts  of  the  tides,  the  belly,  legs,  and  feet,  are  nearly  black : the  toes 
on  the  fore  feet  are  furnifhed  with  claws,  an  inch  and  a half  long  ; thofe  on 
the  hinder  feet  are  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  inch  : thefe  claws  have  a 
tharp  edge,  which  is  double  half  way  on  the  fore  part  of  it,  or  rather 
hollowed  v/ith  a deep  furrow.  This  conformation,  added  to  the  extraordinary 
length  of  the  claws  on  the  fore  feet,  is  well  adapted  to  the  manner  in 
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which  it  obtains  its  food,  which  is  honey.  The  Ratel  is  endow^ed  with  a 
furpriling  faculty  of  difcovering  the  fecret  retreats  where  the  Bees  hide  this 
delicious  viand.  This  inveftigation  the  Ratel  ufually  undertakes  about 
funfet,  at  which  time  it  watches  the  motions  of  thefe  indullrious  infedls 
with  great  attention,  holding  one  of  its  paws  before  its  eyes,  in  order  to 
modify  the  rays  of  the  fiin,  fo  as  to  render  them  inofTenlive  to  the  organs  of 

fight,  and  that  it  may  at  the  fame  time  have  a dillind  view  of  the  objed  of 

• 

its  purfuit.  Having  thus  well  remarked  their  route,  it  carefully  follows  the 
fame  courfe.  In  thefe  refearches,  it  is  often  aflilled  by  a bird,  which  the 
natives  call  the  Honey-guide,  (Cuculus  Indicator,)  which  is  equally  fond 
both  of  honey  and  of  the  larvae  of  Bees.  This  bird,  when  in  quell  of  its 
favourite  food,  frequently  fends  forth  a grating  cry,  refembling  the  found  of 
the  monofyllables  cherr^  cherr^  cherry,  at  the  fame  time  gradually  approaching 
the  place  where  the  Bees  have  depolited  their  treafure.  The  Ratel  carefully 
and  inliindively  attends  to  this  call,  which  it  follows  till  it  arrives  at  the 
objed  of  its  purfuit,  when  it  plunders  the  netl,  always  leaving  a fufficient 
quantity,  as  a reward  to  its  faithful  condudor.  Thus  thefe  two  animals 
hunt,  by  a fort  of  intlindive  confent,  till  they  have  obtained  the  common 
objed  of  their  defires,  which  the  Cuckoo  could  not  eafily  procure  vvithout 
the  aflitlance  of  the  Ratel,  to  dig  it  out  of  the  recefles  in  which,  it  is 
concealed ; nor  could  the  Ratel,  on  the  other  hand,  fo  readily  difcover  thefe 
recefies  without  the  afililance  of  the  Cuckoo,  to  point  out  their  fituation.  . 

The  conformation  of  the  Ratel  is  particularly  w'ell  adapted  to  its  manner 
of  living  : the  long  claws,  with  which  the  toes  of  the  fore  feet  are  furniftied, 
are  of  fingular  fervice  to  the  animal,  in  digging  into  the  hollows  of  the 
earth ; and  the  toughnefs,  thicknefs,  and  loofenefs  of  its  Ikin  elFedually 
defend  it  from  the  vindidive  Rings  of  the  vineyard  Bees.  This  firudure  of 
the  tkin  is  likewife  a great  fource  of  defence,  to  the  animal,  againtl  all  other 
attacks ; for,  like  the  Badger’s,  it  is  fo  loofely  attached  to  the  body,  that, 
when  it  is  feized  by  a Dog,  or  any  other  creature,  it  gives  way,  and  enables 
the  Ratel  to  turn  round  and  bite  its  enemy;  w^hich  it  often  does  with  fo 
much  effed,  as  to  oblige  it  to  defifi;  from  the  attack.  Dr.  Sparrman 
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obferves,  that  it  is  a remarkable  circumftance,  that  fuch  a number  of 
Hounds  as,  collecftively,  are  able  to  tear  a Lion,  of  a moderate  hze,  in 
pieces,  are  frequently  forced  to  leave  the  Ratel,  only  dead  to  appearance ; 
and  that  on  the  fur  of  one,  which  had  been  worried  by  a number  of 
Hounds,  there  was  fcarcely  the  mark  of  a bite  to  be  feen.” 

The  fame  gentleman  likewife  remarks,  that  the  wild  Bees  of  Africa 
ufually  build  their  nefls  in  the  holes  which  have  been  made  in  the  ground 
by  the  Hyftrix  Jerbua  Capentis,  Sus  JEthiopicus,  and  other  animals,  as  trees 
are  feldom  to  be  met  with  fufficiently  excavated  for  their  purpofe ; and  that 
thofe  Bees,  which  build  their  ncRs  in  trees,  are  perfedtly  lecure  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Ratel. 

This  animal  inhabits  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  behind  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  it  is  pretty  common. 
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THE  BADGER. 


Generic  Characters. 

Six  cutting  and  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Five  toes  on  each  foot ; the  claws  on  the  fore-feet  very  llraight 
and  long. 

A tranfverfe  orifice  between  the  tail  and  the  anus. 

Synonims. 

Meles,  Plin.  Hijt.  Nat.  lib.  viii.  c.  38.  Gefner  Quad.  327. 

Brijfon  Quad.  183. 

Meles,  sive  Taxus  Raii  Syn.  Quad.  185. 

Taxus,  Aldrovand.  digit.  264.  JonJl.  Quad.  t.  04. 

Ursus  Meles,  Linn.  Syjl.  Nat.  70. 

Graf-suin,  Lin.  Faun.  Suec.  No.  20. 

Meles,  Taxus,  Tassus,  Blerellus,  Ja/.wiec,  Borsuk, 
Rzaczinjki  Polon.  233. 

Dachs,  Kramer  Aujlr.  313. 

CoATI  CAUDA  BREVI,  CoATI  GRISEUS,  TaXUS,  MeLES,  TaX, 

Klein  Quad.  73. 

Common  Badger,  Pennant  Syn.  Quad,.  142. 

Le  Blaireau,  ou  Taison,  de  Buffon,  viii.  101.  tab.  vii. 

PERHAPS  no  animal  has  been  more  defamed,  by  vulgar  prejudices,  than 
the  Badger.  Harmlefs  and  inotfenfive  in  its  nature,  it  is  accufed  of  ferocity, 
merely  becaufe  it  is  furniflied  with  formidable  weapons  of  offence,  and  has 
fufficient  flrength  to  ufe  them  ; of  which,  however,  it  avails  itfelf  only  for  its 


THE  BADGER. 


convenience  and  fiipport,  iinlels  when  attacked  by  its  enemies,  at  which 
time  it  defends  itfelf  with  great  fiercenefs  and  effedl.  It  is  as  wrongfully 
charged  with  killing  Rabbits,  and  even  Lambs ; for  which  fcandalous 
afperiions  there  feems  to  be  no  other  foundation,  than  the  limilitude  between 
the  formation  of  its  teeth  and  thofe  of  carniverous  animals.  A ufeful  lelTon 
may  be  learned  from  hence,  by  thofe  who  are  but  too  prone  to  afperfe  the 
characfters  of  their  neighbours:  they  hiould  be  well  affiired  of  the  authentieity 
of  ilanderous  reports,  before  they  venture  to  Ipread  them  abroad  ; and,  even 
then,  it  is  generally  much  better  to  conceal  them,  or  at  leall  only  to 
admonilh  their  neighbours  privately. 

The  Badger  is  in  general  rather  more  than  two  feet  in  length,  from  the 
extremity  of  the  nofe  to  the  infertion  of  the  tail,  which  is  fix  inches  long. 

The  hair  on  the  body  is  long,  coarfe,  and  briftly : each  hair  is  of  three 
colours;  the  bottom,  next  the  root,  is  of  a dirty  yellowifli  white,  the  middle 
is  black,  and  the  extremity  grey  : hence  arofe  the  old  proverb,  as  grey  as 
a badger.”  The  general  colour  of  the  head  is'  white,  except  a black 
pyramidal  line,  which  begins  between  the  nofe  and  eyes,  and  extends  beyond 
the  ears ; the  throat,  breaft,  belly,  and  legs  are  black  ; the  eyes  are  fmall, 
the  ears  round,  and  the  neck  fhort  and  thick.  Under  the  tail  is  a gland,  from 
which  exudes  a white  fubflance,  of  a feetid  fmell.  The  toes  on  the  fore-feet 
are  furnifhed  with  elaws,  which  are  remarkably  long  and  ftrong,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  purpofe  of  digging  in  the  ground.  This  animal,  in  walking, 
treads  on  its  whole  heel,  like  the  Bear,  which,  added  to  the  extraordinary 
length  of  the  hair  on  thp  body,  gives  its  legs  the  appearance  of  being  fo 
fhort,  that  the  body  feems  almofl  to  touch  the  ground. 

The  Badger  is  a flupid,  folitary  animal;  it  carefully  fbuns  the  vicinity  of 
man,  and  lives  retired  in  a deep  fubterraneous  hole,  which  it  digs  with  great 
afTiduity  and  addrefs,  throwing  out  the  loofe  earth  behind  as  it  advances.  It 
is  an  idle,  indolent  animal,  and  lleeps  much,  confining  itfelf  to  its  hole 
during  the  whole  day,  and  feeding  only  in  the  night,  when  it  fallies  forth  in 
fearch  of  roots,  fruits,  grafs,  infers,  and  frogs.  During  thefe  nodurnal 
excurfions,  the  Fox,  which  is  not  fo  expert  at  digging  in  the  earth,  cunningly 
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takes  polleirion  of  the  Badger’s  empty  den,  and,  fome  fay,  forces  the  true 
owner  from  its  habitation,  by  leaving  ofFenlive  difcharges  at  the  mouth  of  it. 

Nature,  having  denied  the  Badger  that  fpeed  which  is  neceflary  to  fecure 
its  efcape  from  its  enemies,  has  kindly  compenfated  for  that  defedl,  by 
furnifliing  it  with  fuch  weapons  of  offence,  that  very  few  creatures  will 
hazard  the  attacking  it.  When  clofely  purfued,  it  foon  comes  to  bay,  and, 
taking  the  advantage  of  fome  corner,  rifes  up  on  its  hinder  legs  and  combats 
with  defperate  refolution.  On  this  account  it  is  often  baited  with  Dogs 
properly  trained  for  this  purpofe  ; but  this  inhuman  diverfion  is  ufually 
confined  to  the  indolent  and  vicious,  who  take  delight  in  the  favage  pleafure 
of  feeing  a poor  innocent  animal  furrounded  by  its  enemies,  and,  although 
overcharged  by  numbers,  defending  itfelf  from  their  combined  attacks  with 
wonderful  adlivity  and  effecfl.  It  is  fo  rapid  in  its  motions,  that  the  dogs  are 
often  defperately  wounded  on  the  firfl  alfault,  and  compelled  to  give  up  the 
contefl.  The  loofenefs  of  the  Badger’s  fkin  enables  it  to  turn  itfelf  eafily 
round  when  feized,  and  gives  it  an  opportunity  of  wounding  its  enemies  in 
their  moft  tender  parts ; and  the  thick nefs  of  it,  added  to  the  length  and 
coarfenefs  of  the  hair,  defends  it  much  from  the  bites  of  the  Dogs.  Thefe 
animals  are  hunted  with  Dogs  in  the  winter  nights,  and  afford  a fpecies  of 
diverfion  to  thofe  who  are  fond  of  the  fport : when  taken,  their  hind  quarters 
are  fometimes  made  into  hams,  which  are  well  flavoured,  but  the  fat  is  apt 
to  become  rufly  by  keeping.  The  fkin,  dreffed  with  the  hair  on,  is  made 
ufe  of  as  piflol  furniture,  and  briidies  are  made  of  the  hair,  which  painters 
call  fweetening  tools,  and  ufe  them  to  harmonize  and  foften  their  fliades. 

The  ufual  method  of  catching  Badgers  is  with  a fleel  trap,  or  fpringe;  or 
elfe  to  dig  a pitfall,  acrofs  their  accuflomed  path,  which  muff  be  five  feet 
deep,  and  four  feet  long,  narrow  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  wide  in  the 
middle.  This  pit  mufl  be  covered  with  fmall  flicks  which  have  their  leaves 
on  them,  fo  as  that  the  Badger  may  not  fufpedl  any  defign,  and  fall  into  it 
when  he  attempts  to  crofs  over.  They  are  alfo,  fometimes,  hunted  into 
their  holes  on  a moon-fliine  night,  and  then  dug  out  again  (a). 

(a)  Mortimer’s  Hufbandry,  Vol.  I.  p.  314. 
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The  female  brings  forth  but  once  a year,  which  is  in  fummer  time,  and 
ufually  produces  four  or  five  at  a litter. 

The  Badger  is  found  in  mofi;  parts  of  Europe,  as  far  north  as  Norway  and 
Rufiia,  and  the  defert  beyond  Orenburgh,  north  of  the  Cafpian  Sea.  It  is 
alfo  found  in  China,  where  it  is  much  efiecmed  as  food,  and  the  flefli  is 
frequently  expofed  for  fale  in  the  butchers  fliops  in  Pekin.  The  parts  of 
England  where  they  arc  mofi;  common,  are  Sutfex,  Efiex,  and  fome  of  the 
•inland  counties. 
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THE  VIRGINIAN  OPOSSUM. 


Generic  Characters. 

The  cutting  teeth  unequal  in  number  in  each  jaw. 

Two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Five  toes  on  each  foot : the  hind  feet  formed  like  a hand,  with 
a ditlincl  thumb. 

The  tail  very  long,  flender,  and  naked. 

Synonims. 

Didelphis  marsupialis,  Linn.  Syft.  71. 

Le  Sarigue  ou  L’Opossum,  de  Buffon^  x.  279.  tab.  xlv.  xlvi. 

Mus  marsupialis,  Klein  Quad.  71. 

Philander  saturate  spadiceus,  &c.  Brijfon  Quad.  207. 

Wood-Rat,  Du  Pratz  Louifiana,  ii.  (35. 

Semi-vulpa,  Gefner  Quad.  870. 

Tla  QUATziN,  Hermandez  Mex.  3 so. 

Tai-ibi  (maf.)  Caragueya  (fern.)  Marcgrave  Brajd,  222. 

Raii  Syn.  Quad.  182.  185. 

THIS  animal  is  about  feventeen  inches  in  length,  without  the  tail,  which 
is  fourteen.  Its  head  is  fliarp,  refembling  that  of  a Fox  ; the  eyes  are  round, 
fmall,  black,  and  lively,  and  placed  upright ; the  ears  are  long,  broad,  and 
tranfparent,  refembling  thofe  of  the  Rat.  The  face  is  covered  with  fliort, 
foft  hairs,  of  a dufky-colour ; betides  which,  it  has  fome  long  tlilF  hairs  on 
each  tide  of  the  nofe,  and  behind  the  eyes  ; and  over  each  eye  there  is  a large 
white  fpot.  The  cheeks  incline  to  white : the  tides  of  the  neck  are  of  a 
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whitilli  yellow ; the  hair  on  the  hind  part  of  the  neck  and  the  back  is  foft 
to  the  touch,  but  appears  uneven  to  the  eye ; it  is  above  two  inches  long, 
each  hair  is  of  a yellowifli  white  at  the  root,  black  in  the  middle,  and 
whitifli  at  the  end ; the  lides  are  covered  with  dulky  hairs ; thofe  on  the 
belly  are  of  a dirty  white  ; they  are  foft  and  have  a woolly  appearance  ; the 
legs  and  thighs  are  fliort  and  black  ; the  feet  dufky ; the  toes  armed  with 
whitifli  claws ; that  part  of  the  tail  which  is  next  to  the  body  is  covered 
with  long  black  hairs  for  the  fpace  of  three  inches  ; the  reft,  to  the  extremity, 
is  all  over  fmall  fcales  of  a whitifli  colour,  which  gives  it  an  uncouth 
appearance,  fomewhat  refembling  the  body  of  a Snake ; it  has  a prehenfile 
quality,  and  the  animal  frequently  hangs  by  it,  fufpended  from  the  branch  of 
a tree,  and,  by  fwinging  its  body,  eafily  tranfports  itfelf  from  branch  to 
branch ; the  body  is  round  and  thick  ; the  belly  of  the  female  is  furnifhed 
with  a large  pouch  or  bag,  in  which  the  teats  are  fituated,  and  which  ferves 
as  a flielter  for  the  young,  as  foon  as  they  are  produced ; which  period 
happens  long  before  they  have  attained  to  that  degree  of  perfection 
obfervable  in  other  quadrupeds,  when  newly  born ; and,  indeed,  before  they 
have  arrived  at  one  fourth  part  of  the  proportionable  fize  of  animals  at  their 
birth ; in  this  Rate  they  are  blind,  naked,  and  totally  helplefs ; they  are, 
however,  directed  by  the  unerring  guide  of  inftinCl,  to  feek  for  this  fafe 
afylum,  into  which  they  all  creep,  and  fallen  fo  clofely  to  the  teats,  as  not  to 
be  feparated  but  with  great  difficulty  (a)  : here  they  not  only  find  fhelter, 
warmth,  and  fafety  from  external  accidents,  but  are  amply  provided  with 
nourifhment,  till  they  have  attained  their  perfeCl  fliape  and  fight,  and  are 
covered  with  hair,  and  polTelTed  of  fufficient  ftrength  to  quit  their  retreat, 
and  undergo  what  may  be  called  a fecond  birth : after  this  time  they  only 
ufe  the  pouch  as  a fafe  retreat  from  danger,  and  the  parent  carries  them 
about  with  her.  The  attachment  of  the  female  to  her  young  is  at  this 
period  excefiive,  and  fhe  will  endure  any  tortures,  rather  than  fuffer  this 

(a)  Ulloa  afTerts,  that  he  has  found  five  of  thefe  little  creatures  hid  in  the  pouch  of  the  motlier,  three 
d.iys  after  Ihe  was  dead,  and  that  they  were  ftill  alive,  and  clinging  ftrongly  to  the  teat. 
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receptacle  to  be  opened,  if  fhe  can  prevent  it,  being  furniflied  with  the  power 
of  opening  or  doting  it  bj  the  atTiftance  of  fome  very  llrong  mufcles. 

The  Opotllim,  when  on  the  ground,  appears  to  be  a very  helplefs  animal, 
the  formation  of  its  hands  preventing  it  from  walking  fall,  or  running  with 
any  tolerable  degree  of  fwiftnefs ; but  its  alertnefs  in  climbing  trees  makes 
ample  amends  for  this  defedl ; it  afcends  them  with  the  greateft  facility  and 
expedition,  and,  by  the  additional  help  of  its  prehentile  tail,  is  more  adive  in 
this  lituation  than  mod:  quadrupeds,  Monkeys  excepted ; it  hunts  eagerly 
after  birds  and  their  nells,  is  very  deftrudive  to  poultry,  of  which  it  fucks 
the  blood  without  eating  the  flefh ; it  will  alfo  eat  roots,  and  wild  fruits ; 
when  it  is  purfued  and  overtaken,  it  will  feign  itfelf  dead,  till  the  danger  is 
over : it  is  as  tenacious  of  life  as  a Cat,  and  cannot  be  killed  without  great 
difficulty.  The  female  brings  forth  four,  five,  or  fix  young  ones  at  a time. 

The  flefli  of  the  old  animals  is  wholefome  good  food,  and  refembles  that 
of  a fucking  pig ; the  fkin  has  a very  foetid  fmell : the  Indian  women  dye 
the  hair,  and  weave  it  into  their  garters  and  girdles. 

The  Opoflum  is  found  in  Virginia,  Louifiana,  Mexico,  Brafil,  and  Peru. 
Mr.  de  Bufibn  fuppofes  this  genus  is  confined  to  America,  and  warmly 
combats  the  opinion  of  other  naturalifts  on  this  fubje(51:  But  Mr.  Pennant 

feems  fatisfied  from  the  authority  of  Pifo,  Valentyn,  and  Le  Brun(A)  ; W'ho 
have  feen  it  both  in  Java  and  the  Molucca  Iflands,  and  from  that  of  many 
collediors  in  Holland,  who  have  received  it  frequently  from  thofe  places, 
that  a fpecies  of  the  genus,  perhaps  only  a variety  of  that  jufi  defcribed, 
inhabits  the  Indian  iflands,  as  well  as  the  continent  of  America.  But  this 
matter  is  now  put  out  of  doubt  by  fome  animals  of  this  genus,  which  have 
been  fent  from  our  fettlement  lately  eflabliflied  in  New  South  Wales. 

(a)  En  Indiis  orientalibus,  Idque  folum,  quantum  ha<Slenus  conflat,  in  Amboina,  fimilis  Beftia  (Carigueya) 
frequens  ad  felis  magnltudinem  accidens,  maftata  ab  incolis  comeditur,  fi  rite  preparetur,  nam  alias  fcetet, 
nomen  illi  Cous  Cous  inditum. — Fifo  Brajil,  323.  Le  Brun,  in  his  voyage  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  defcribes  this 
animal  under  the  name  of  Filander,  i.  347.  tab.  213. 
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THE  FLYING  OPOSSUM, 


Generic  Characters. 

The  number  and  dilpohtion  of  the  teeth  uneertain. 

Five  toes  on  eaeh  foot ; the  hind  feet  formed  like  a hand  with  a 
diftinft  thumb. 

The  body  alated  like  the  Flying  Squirrel. 

Synonims. 

PoTAURUs,  Dr.  Shaw*s  Naturalijl  Mifc, 

Hepoona  Roo,  Whites  Botany  Bay. 

THIS  animal  has  not  long  been  added  to  the  catalogue  of  quadrupeds  ; 
it  is  an  inhabitant  of  New  South  Wales,  and  is  hitherto  not  fufficiently  known 
to  afcertain  either  its  generic  characters  or  its  habits  \\  ith  any  degree  of 
accuracy ; it  is  however  probable,  from  analogy,  that  It  fome\^  hat  refembles 
the  Flying  Squirrel  in  its  manners.  The  ingenious  Dr.  Shaw,  whofe 
knowledge  of  natural  hiltory  gives  great  weight  to  his  opinion,  feems 
inclined  to  make  a new  genus  of  this  animal,  under  the  generic  name 
Potaurus,  as,  although  it  greatly  refembles  the  Opotlum  genus  in  fome 
particulars,  it  differs  from  it  in  others : the  decifion  mutt,  perhaps,  be 
referved  for  more  accurate  inveltigation  than  we  are  hitherto  pofTeffed  of. 

This  animal  is  nearly  as  large  as  a Cat,  and  is  very  aCtive  and  playful ; 
its  colour  is  dark,  very  rich  and  glofly,  and  mixed  with  grey  ; it  is  white 
under  its  belly,  throat,  and  thighs ; each  hip  is  adorned  with  a round  fpot  of 
the  colour  of  tanned  leather ; the  texture  of  its  fur  is  beautifully  foft  and 
fine,  and  much  more  delicate  than  that  of  the  Sea-Otter ; it  is  continued 
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down  to  the  claws : the  nofe  is  iharp  and  pointed ; the  ears  upright  and 
large ; it  has  five  toes  on  each  foot ; but,  on  the  hind  feet,  one  of  the  toes 
refembles  a thumb,  by  means  of  which  the  animal  can  ufe  thofe  feet  as 
hands ; the  three  outfide  claws  on  the  hind-feet  are  connected  by  a 
membrane ; like  the  Flying  Squirrel,  the  fkin  of  the  fides  and  belly  is  loofe, 
and  capable  of  great  extenlion ; it  is  connected  to  the  feet,  both  before  and 
behind ; fo  that,  when  the  animal  flretches  out  its  legs,  the  fkin  on  the  fides 
becomes  extended  fomewhat  like  the  Bat.  By  this  means,  the  furface  of  the 
animal’s  body  is  increafed,  and  the  little  creature  is  enabled  to  keep  itfelf 
buoyant  in  the  air,  till  the  projedlile  force  of  its  leap  is  expired,  when  it 
naturally  defcends.  By  this  means,  it  is  enabled  to  jump  from  one  tree  to 
another,  at  the  diliance  of  above  one  hundred  yards ; but  it  always  mounts 
to  the  top  of  a tree  before  it  takes  its  leap.  As  this  membrane  is  broader  in 
tills  animal  than  in  the  Flying  Squirrel,  it  is  probable,  that  it  is  capable  of 
leaping  further. 
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KANGITRIU 


THE  KANGURU. 


Generic  Characters. 

No  canine  teeth ; four  broad  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw ; two  long 
lanceolated  teeth  in  the  lower,  pointing  forward  ; four  (a)  grinding  teeth 
in  each  jaw,  remote  from  the  others.  This  animal  has  the  very  lingular' 
power  of  feparating  the  lower  incifores,  and  bringing  them  again  clofe  to 
each  other.  Pennant's  Hijt^  of  Quad.  3d.  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  29. 

Synonims. 

Jerboa  Gigantea,  Zimmerm.  Zool.  Geogr.  526. 

Kanguroo,  Cook's  Voy.  iii.  p.  577.  pi.  20. 

Kanguru,  Pennant's  Hijl.  Quad.  p.  330.  pi.  35^ 

IT  is  to  the  indefatigable  ardour  and  enterpriling  Ipirit  of  Sir  Jofeph 
Banks,  that  we  are  indebted  for  our  firft  acquaintance  with  this  moll 
lingular  quadruped.  Separated,  by  its  native  abode,  from  the  enquiring  eye 
of  the  naturalill,  it  remained  wholly  unknown  till  the  country,  of  which  it 
is  a native,  was  lirll  explored  by  that  great  circumnavigator.  Captain  Cook, 
who,  fortunately  for  the  lovers  of  that  branch  of  fcience,  was  accompanied 
by  that  eminent  enquirer  into  the  productions  of  nature. 

The  uncommon  general  appearance  of  this  animal,  added  to  the 
dilpolition  of  its  teeth,  would  almoll  warrant  its  being  made  a new  genus 
of ; although  it  mull  be  confelTed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  fome  properties 
it  polTelles,  in  common  with  the  OpolTum,  feem  to  declare  it  of  that  genus ; 

(a)  Mr.  White,  in  his  Account  of  the  Produ6lions  of  South  Wales,  fays  this  animal  has  five  grinders 
on  each  fide,  in  each  jaw  } and  that  the  moft  forward  of  them  is  very  fmall. — P.  2/4. 
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to  which  Mr.  Pennant  has  accordingly  referred  it,  in  his  excellent  Hiftory  of 
Quadrupeds,  and  we  are  unwilling  to  differ  in  opinion  from  fo  good  a judge. 

The  individuals,  whieh  have  hitherto  come  within  our  obfervation,  vary 
contiderably  in  tize;  the  largeft  fpecimen  meafured  eight  feet  five  inches  from 
the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  weighed  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds ; and  it  is  generally  believed  they  attain  to  a much  larger  fize. 

The  Kanguru  refembles  the  Jerboa  in  its  mode  of  Handing  and  running, 
or  rather  jumping,  but  in  no  other  particular.  Its  general  colour  is  a 
greyifii  brown,  much  like  the  Wild  Rabbit  of  Great  Britain. 

Its  fliape  appears  to  be  greatly  difproportioned,  being  very  fmall  about 
the  head  and  fhoulders,  and  gradually  increafing  in  bulk  to  the  bottom  of 
the  belly  and  hips,  where  it  is  largeft.  Its  legs  likewile  differ  much  in  their 
proportionate  length,  the  hinder  ones  being  three  feet  feven  inches  long, 
whereas  the  fore  legs  meafure  but  nineteen  inches.  This  extraordinary 
difproportion  in  the  length  of  the  legs  obliges  the  animal  to  walk  ered:  on 
its  hind  legs,  and  it  performs  its  progreflive  motions  by  fprings  or  leaps,  like 
fome  fmall  birds,  but  with  fuch  furpriling  firength  and  adivity,  that  it  will 
traverfe  twenty  feet  of  ground  at  one  bound,  and  jump  over  obftacles  nine 
feet  high,  with  the  greatefl  facility  ; and  thefe  bounds  are  repeated  fo 
rapidl}^  that  the  fwifteft  Greyhound  finds  it  a difficult  tafk  to  overtake  it ; 
and  if  by  chance  caught  by  the  Dog,  it  firuggles  with  fo  much  firength, 
that  it  foon  efcapes  from  its  adverfary,  and  ads  the  fame  part  over  again. 
In  thefe  firuggles,  it  ufes  the  tail  as  a weapon  of  defence,  and  firikes  fo  hard 
with  it,  as  to  make  the  Dog  fliy  of  a fecond  engagement.  The  ufual  method, 
therefore,  of  obtaining  this  animal,  is  to  lie  in  wait  with  a gun,  and  flioot  it. 
The  hinder  legs  are  very  firong,  and,  when  fitting,  the  Kanguru  refis  on  the 
whole  of  their  length,  and  ufes  the  tail  as  an  additional  leg,  to  balance 
and  fupport  the  body,  the  rump  being  elevated  feveral  inches  from  the 
ground  ; the  under  part  of  thefe  legs  is  callous,  and  wholly  divefied  of  hair : 
the  toes  on  thefe  feet  appear  to  be  only  three  in  number,  although  there  are 
really  four  ; the  inner  one  is  of  a peculiar  firudure,  appearing  at  firfi  fight 
to  be  fingle,  though,  on  more  accurate  infpedion,  it  is  found  to  be  adually 
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divided  down  the  middle,  which  divifion  extends  through  the  ball  of  the  toe 
belonging  to  it,  the  whole  appearing  as  if  the  feparation  was  made  bj  a very 
tliarp  inftrument.  The  middle  toe  greatly  exceeds  the  others  in  length,  is 
by  much  the  ftrongell,  and  bears  a great  refemblance  to  that  of  an  Oftrich. 
The  fore  legs  are  furnifhed  with  five  toes  and  as  many  claws,  but  their 
fiiortnefs  prevents  their  being  applied  to  the  purpofe  of  walking,  and  the 
animal  only  ufes  them,  as  hands,  to  convey  its  food  to  the  mouth,  and  to 
fcratch  and  dig  holes  in  the  earth.  The  tail  is  near  three  feet  in  length,  it  is 
very  thick  at  the  rump,  and  tapers  gradually  towards  the  end.  When  the 
animal  is  at  reft,  the  tail  appears  to  lie  at  eafe  behind  it ; but,  when  in 
motion,  it  is  ufually  carried  quite  erect.  The  countenance  of  this  animal  is 
mild  and  pleafing ; the  fiiape  of  the  head  bears  fome  refemblance  to  that  of 
a Fawn ; the  ears  are  large,  and  generally  ftand  ered:. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Home,  who  has  obliged  the  world  with  fome  very 
curious  and  interefting  anatomical  obfervations  on  the  mode  of  generation  of 
the  Kanguru,  obferves(A),  that  it  differs  in  the  economy  of  its  young  from 
all  other  quadrupeds,  except  thofe  of  the  genus  Opofium,  to  which,  in  this 
particular,  it  feems  to  be  related ; the  foetus  of  this  tribe  neither  deriving  its 
fupport  from  a connedion  with  the  uterus  of  the  mother,  like  other 
quadrupeds,  nor  receiving  it  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the 
young  of  fuch  animals  as  are  hatched  from  the  egg,  but  having  a mode  of 
fupport  peculiar  to  itfelf  and  its  congenera.  It  therefore  appears  to  form  a 
link  in  the  chain  of  gradation  from  the  one  to  the  other.” 

The  female  Kanguru  has  two  mammae,  and  each  is  furniftied  w ith  two 
nipples:  they  are  not  placed  upon  the  abdominal  mufcles,  as  in  moll 
quadrupeds,  but  are  fituated  between  two  moveable  bones  connedcd  w ith 
the  os  pubis,  peculiar  to  this  tribe  of  animals.  The  mammae  are  covered  by 
the  lining  of  the  pouch,  or  falfe  belly,  and  the  nipples  projed  into  that 
cavity.  The  fkin  of  this  covering  is  thinly  fcattered  over  its  furface  with 
fliort  hair,  except  at  the  root  of  the  nipples,  where  there  are  tufts  of  fome 
length,  one  at  the  bafis  of  each.  It  is  from  thefe  nipples  that  the  young 

(a)  Philofophical  Tranfa6tions  for  ihe  Year  1795.  Part  i.  p.  221. 
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toetiis  receives  its  noiiriiliment,  from  the  time  of  its  exclufion  from  the 
uterus,  Avhich  happens  at  fo  early  a period,  that,  at  that  time,  the  little 
animal  does  not  exceed  an  inch  in  length,  and  weighs  but  twenty-one  grains. 
At  this  early  period  of  the  growth  of  the  foetus,  its  mouth  is  merely  a round 
hole,  jutf  large  enough  to  receive  the  point  of  the  nipple  ; this  hole  gradually 
enlarges  as  the  animal  advances  in  lize,  till  it  is  capable  of  receiving  the 
whole  of  the  nipple  into  its  mouth,  where  it  lies  in  a groove,  formed  in  the 
middle  of  the  tongue,  well  adapted  for  that  purpofe.  Mr.  Home  thinks  it 
probable,  that  the  mouth  of  the  foetus,  in  this  very  early  Rate,  is  attached  to 
the  nipple  by  means  of  the  vifeid  gelatinous  fubftance,  which  is  always 
found  in  the  uterus.  It  is  obfervable  that,  in  this  young  Rate,  the  fore 
paws,  when  compared  with  the  reft  of  the  body,  are  large  and  ftrong,  and 
the  little  claws  extremely  diftindl,  to  facilitate  the  motion  of  the  little  animal 
during  its  refidence  in  the  large  pouch,  while  the  hind  legs,  which  are 
afterwards  to  become  very  large,  were  both  ftiorter  and  fmaller  than  the 
others.  The  young  ones  continue  to  refide  in  this  bag,  or  pouch,  till  they 
have  attained  their  full  maturity,  only  quitting  it  occaflonally  for  exercife  or 
amufement ; and,  even  after  they  have  quitted  it,  they  have  been  obferved 
to  run  into  the  pouch,  for  fhelter,  on  the  leaft  appearance  of  danger ; on 
which  occafion,  the  tender  mother  contracts  the  part  with  fo  much  ftrength, 
that  it  cannot  be  forced  open  without  the  greateft  difficulty. 

The  Kanguru  is  an  inhabitant  of  New  Holland,  and  has  not  hitherto 
been  found  in  any  other  place.  Its  flefti  is  eaten  by  the  natives  and 
colouifts,  and  accounted  excellent  food. 

The  animals,  from  which  the  annexed  plate  was  drawn,  are  now  living 
in  the  Royal  Garden  at  Kew,  where  they  breed,  and  appear  quite  naturalifed. 
They  produce  one  young  at  a birth,  and  feed  chiefly  on  grafs. 

Lieutenant  Shortland  deferibes  them  as  feeding  in  herds,  conftfting  of 
thirty  or  forty;  and  fays,  that  one  is  always  on  the  watch,  at  a diftance 
from  the  reft. 
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THE  MARTIN. 


Generic  Characters. 

Six  cutting  and  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Nofe  fharp  ; body  flender. 

Five  toes  on  each  foot. 

Synonims. 

Martes  gutture  also,  Gefner  Quad.  764. 

Martes,  alias  Foyna,  Martin,  or  Martlet,  Raii 
Syn.  Quad.  200. 

Mustela  Martes,  Linn.  Syjt.  67. 

Mard,  Faun.  Suec.  No.  15. 

Kuna,  Rzaczinjki  Polon.  222. 

Stein-Marter,  Klein  Quad.  64. 

La  Fouine,  de  Buff on,  vii.  180.  tab.  xviii. 

Martin,  Brit,  Zool.  I.  7g. 

THE  Martin  is  the  moft  beautiful  of  the  Britifli  beatls  of  prey.  The 
elegance  of  its  form,  the  brilliancy  of  its  colours,  and  the  graceful  agility  of 
all  its  motions,  render  it  at  once  a moll  pleating  and  entertaining,  little 
creature.  Its  odour  is  likewife  an  additional  recommendation  to  it;  for, 
inllead  of  being  offenlive,  like  moll  of  its  tribe,  it  has  the  agreeable  flavour 
of  mulk,  without  being  fo  predominant. 

The  length  of  the  Martin  is  generally  eighteen  inches  from  the  end  of 
the  nofe  to  the  infertion  of  the  tail,  which  is  ten  inches  long,  well  clothed 
with  long  hair,  and  bulhy  at  the  end.  Its  head  is  fmall,  and  the  form  of  it 
elegant ; its  eyes  are  lively  and  full  of  expreflion  ; its  ears  broad,  rounded. 
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and  open.  The  body,  fides,  and  tail  are  entirely  covered  with  a fine  thick, 
downy  fur,  intermixed  with  long  hair,  the  roots  of  which  are  afh-coloured, 
the  middle  of  a bright  cheftnut,  and  the  points  black,  giving  a darkifli 
brown  appearance  to  the  whole  ; the  belly  is  rather  paler,  and  the  breafl  and 
throat  are  white ; the  legs  and  upper  parts  of  the  feet  of  a deep  chocolate 
colour ; the  under  fides  of  the  feet  covered  with  a thick  down,  like  that  on 
the  body  ; the  feet  broad,  the  claws  white,  large,  and  fiiarp,  and  well  adapted 
to  the  purpofe  of  climbing  trees,  but,  like  all  others  of  the  fame  tribe, 
incapable  of  being  fheathed  or  iinflicathcd  at  pleafure.  The  cry  of  the  Martin 
is  fiiarp  and  piercing,  but  it  never  utters  it,  except  wlien  in. pain  or  diftrefs.- 

The  Martin  is  a great  dcfiroyer  of  Rats,  Mice,  and  other  fmall 
quadrupeds ; poultry,  game,  and  fmall  birds  are  its  conftant  prey;  and  it  is 
remarkably  fond  of  honey.  Its  retreat  is  generally  in  the  hollow  of  fome 
tree,  towards  the  top,  and  fo  fituated  as  to  place  the  animal  in  perfed; 
fecurity.  It  generally  prefers  the  nefi;  of  a Squirrel,  which,  after  that  little 
creature  has  taken  great  pains  to  complete,  the  IMartin,  by  the  ufual  claim  of 
fuperior  ftrength,  dii|iofiefies  the  ingenious  architecl,  by  killing  it;  after  which 
it  enlarges  its  dimenfions,  lines  it  with  fofter  materials,  and,  in  that  fccure 
and  convenient  retreat,  brings  forth  its  young.  Its  little  farfiily  does  not 
confifi;  of  more  than  three  or  four,  which,  like  the  reft  of  this  tribe,  are 
brought  forth  with  their  eyes  unopened,  but  quickly  arrive  at  a ftate  of 
perfedion.  The  female  has  but  a fmall  quantity  of  milk,  in  proportion  to 
her  fize,  but  file  amply  compenfates  for  this  natural  defed,  by  bringing  home 
eggs  and  live  birds  to  her  offspring,  and  thus  early  accuftoming  them  to  a 
life  of  carnage  and  plunder.  As  foon  as  the  young  are  able  to  leave  the  neft’ 
they  are  led  by  their  dam  into  the  woods,  where  the  birds  at  once  recognife 
their  enemies,  and  fail  not  to  attend  them,  as  they  do  the  Fox,  with  every 
mark  of  animofity  and  terror. 

'Idle  Martin  is  valiant  and  courageous,  and  will  attack  animals  much 
larger  and  ftronger  than  itfelf ; as  the  Sheep,  the  Hare,  and  even  the  Wild 
Cat,  which,  though  much  ftronger,  is  always  worfted,  and  often  killed,  in 
the  combat.  Indeed,  thefe  animals  feldom  meet  without  a mutual  attack.' 
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Notwithftanding  this  ferocity  of  difpofition,  the  Martin  feems  capable  of 
being  tamed.  Gefner  fays,  “ he  kept  one,  which  was  very  tame,  and 
extremely  playful  and  entertaining : it  ufed  to  go  to  the  houfes  of  the 

neighbours,  and  always  came  home  when  it  wanted  food ; it  was 
particularly  fond  of  a Dog,  with  which  it  had  been  bred  up,  and  would 
play  with  it,  as  Cats  do,  lying  on  its  back,  and  pretending  to  bite  without 
anger  or  injury.”  The  Count  de  BufFon  fays,  “ he  kept  one  tame,  which, 
though  it  had  loft  its  ferocity,  did  not  difcover  any  marks  of  attachment, 
and  ftill  continued  fo  wild  as  to  require  being  chained.  On  the  appearance  of 
a Cat,  it  inftantly  prepared  for  war,  and,  if  any  of  the  poultry  came  within 
its  reach,  flew  upon  them  with  great  eagernefs.  It  made  frequent  efcapes 
from  its  confinement ; at  firft  it  returned  after  fome  hours  abfence,  but 
without  appearing  pleafed,  the  time  of  abfence  of  each  fubfequent  elopement 
gradually  increafed,  and  at  laft  it  took  its  final  departure.  He  remarks  that 
this  individual  drank  frequently,  that  it  would  continue  fleeping  for  two 
days  without  intermiflion,  and  would  then  remain  awake  for  as  long  a 
period  of  time.  When  preparing  for  fleep,  it  formed  its  body  into  a circle, 
hid  its  head,  and  covered  it  with  its  tail. 

The  Martin  is  an  inhabitant  of  Europe  and  North  America,  but  is  moft 
plentiful  in  the  latter.  It  is  likewife  found  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  the 
world,  from  Siberia  to  China  and  Canada.  They  are  every  where  hunted  for 
their  furs,  which  are  held  in  great  eftimation,  and  are  moft  valuable  when 
the  animal  is  taken  in  the  beginning  of  winter.  In  England  they  are  ufed 
to  line  the  robes  of  magiftrates.  The  moft  valuable  part  of  the  tkin  is  that 
which  is  browneft,  extending  along  the  back  bone.  They  form  a confiderable 
article  of  commerce ; above  twelve  thoufand  of  thefe  fkins  being  annually 
imported  into  England  from  Hudfon’s  Bay,  and  above  thirty  thoufand  from 
Canada. 
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THE  COMMON  WEASEL. 


Generic  Characters. 

Six  cutting  and  two  obtufe  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Nofe  lharp ; body  tlender. 

Five  toes  on  each  foot. 

Synonims. 

Mustela,  Gefner  Quad.  752. 

Weasel,  Fitchet,  or  Foumart,  Raii  Syn.  Quad.  195. 

Whitred,  Sib.  Scot.  III.  ii. 

WiESEL,  Klein  Quad.  62. 

Weesel,  Brit.  Zool.  I.  82. 

La  Belette,  de  Buffon,  vii.  225.  tab.  xxix. 

THE  tingular  difproportion  between  the  length  and  height  of  the  little 
animals,  which  compofe  this  family,  is  completely  chara^lerillic  of  them, 
and  is  alone  fufRcient  to  dittinguiili  them  from  all  other  carnivorous 
quadrupeds.  The  length  of  the  Wolf,  in  proportion  to  its  height,  is  as  one 
and  a half  to  one ; whereas  the  length  of  the  Weafel,  compared  with  its 
height,  is  as  five  to  one.  But,  befides  this  flriking  characficr,  they  have 
another  equally  pointed ; namely,  the  extraordinary  fmell  of  their  bodies, 
which,  in  fome,  as  the  Weafel,  Ferret,  Polecat,  and  a few  others,  is  highly 
foetid  and  offenfive,  and  in  the  Skunk  infupportably  fo  ; whereas  in  others, 
as  the  Civet-Cat  and  Martins,  it  is  equally  pleafant,  and  is  ufed,  even  as  a 
perfume,  by  the  ladies.  This  odour,  whether  agreeable  or  not,  is  furniflicd 
by  two  glands  placed  under  the  tail,  from  which  an  umfluous  matter 
continually  exudes.  Though  thefe  animals  are  comparatively  fmall,  they 
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become  formidable,  from  their  enterpriting  activity ; and  their  eagernefs  after 
plunder  is  only  equalled  by  the  cruelty  with  which  they  commit  their 
depredations.  Unable,  from  their  fize,  to  make  much  relillance,  they  find 
their  chief  protedlion  in  their  minutenefs  ; and,  confcious  as  it  were,  of  their 
thieving  difpofition,  they  fliun  the  fight  of  man,  hiding  themfelves  in  holes 
in  the  day  time ; from  whence,  at  the  approach  of  evening,  they  Tally  forth 
to  commit  their  devafiations.  They  are  all  cruel,  voracious,  and  cowardly ; 
and,  being  flow  in  purfuit,  from  the  fliortnefs  of  their  legs,  depend  on  their 
alliJuity,  patience,  and  cunning  for  their  fupport.  The  flendernefs  of  their 
body  enables  them  to  infinuate  themfelves  into  very  fmall  holes,  in  fearch 
of  their  prey ; whence  they  have  obtained  the  appellation  of  vermin,  from 
their  flmilitude  to  a worm  in  this  particular. 

The  ^Ueafel  is  the  fmallefl;  of  this  numerous  family ; its  length  being 
only  feven  inches,  from  the  end  of  the  nofe  to  the  infertion  of  the  tail,  which 
is  two  inches  and  a half  long,  and  adds  confiderably  to  the  apparent  length 
of  the  body : its  colour  is  a reddifh  brown,  refembling  cinnamon.  This 
colour  extends  all  over  the  head,  neck,  back,  fides,  and  legs ; but  it  is  white 
under  the  throat  and  belly.  There  is  a brown  fpot  on  each  jaw,  beneath 
the  corners  of  the  mouth.  It  has  whitkers,  like  a Cat,  and  its  mouth  is 
armed  with  thirty-two  teeth,  which  are  two  more  than  to  be  found  in  any 
of  the  Cat  kind,  and  wxll  adapted  for  tearing  and  chewing.  The  eyes  are 
black  and  fmall ; the  ears  Ihort,  broad,  and  roundifh  ; and  have  a fold  at  the 
lower  part,  which  gives  them  the  appearance  of  being  double. 

The  Weafel,  like  all  its  congenera,  does  not  walk  or  run,  as  other 
quadrupeds  do  ; but  advances,  by  bounding  or  Jumping ; and,  when  it 
afcends  a tree,  it  gains  a confiderable  height  by  a Angle  fpring.  It  feizes  its 
prey,  by  jumping  on  it  in  the  fame  manner,  and,  having  great  flexibility  of 
body,  eafily  evades  much  flronger  animals,  wdien  they  attempt  to  feize  it. 
The  Weafel  always  preys  in  filence;  and  never  utters  any  cry,  except  it  is 
firuck,  when  it  exprefl'es  refentment  and  pain  by  a rough  kind  of  fqueaking. 
Its  appetite,  for  animal  food,  is  infatiable,  and  never  forfakes  it ; and  it 
prefers  eating  it  in  a flate  of  putrefadion ; nay,  it  feems  even  to  delight  in 
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the  vicinity  of  putrid  effluvia  ; for  the  Count  de  BufFon  tells  us  of  a Weafel, 
which  was  found,  with  three  young  ones,  in  the  carcafe  of  a Wolf  that  was 
become  putrid,  having  been  hung  up  by  the  hind  legs,  as  a terror  to  others. 
This  horrid  retreat  the  Weafel  had  pitched  upon,  as  a proper  place  to  retire 
to,  in  order  to  bring  forth  her  young  ; fhe  had,  accordingly,  lined  the  cavity 
with  hay,  grafs,  and  leaves,  for  that  purpofe;  and  the  young  ones  were  juft 
brought  forth,  when  the  neft  was  difcovered  by  a peafant,  pafling  that  way. 

Although  the  fize  of  the  Weafel  is  comparatively  diminutive,  it  is, 
neverthelefs,  a very  deftrudlive  and  formidable  enemy  to  animals  a hundred 
times  its  own  lize.  The  Hare  is  terrified  into  a ftate  of  defencelefs 
imbecility  at  the  fight  of  this  little  creature,  and  refigns  itfelf  to  its  fate, 
without  making  the  leaft  attempt  either  to  refill  or  efcape,  fending  forth,  at 
the  fame  time,  cries,  which  indicate  the  greateft  diftrefs : it  is  equally 
deftrudlive  to  Rabbits,  poultry,  and  young  birds,  and  greedily  devours  eggs, 
wherever  it  can  find  them.  Its  bite  is  generally  fatal ; it  makes  its  attack 
near  the  head,  and  artfully  fixes  its  ftiarp  teeth  in  a vital  part,  making  a 
wound  fo  fmall,  as  fcarcely  to  be  perceived.  We  are  told,  that  an  Eagle 
having  feized  a Weafel,  mounted  into  the  air  with  it;  and  was  after 
obferved  to  be  in  great  diftrefs.  Its  little  enemy  had  extricated  itfelf  fo  far 
as  to  be  able  to  bite  the  Eagle  feverely  in  the  throat,  which  prefently 
brought  it  to  the  ground,  and  afforded  the  Weafel  an  opportunity  of  making 
its  efcape. 

This  little  animal  is  very  common  and  well  known  in  moft  parts  of  the 
country ; but  it  is  held  in  very  different,  and  even  oppofite,  degrees  of 
eftimation  in  different  parts  of  it.  In  thofe  places  where  Lambs  are  bred, 
the  Weafel  is  a moft  formidable  and  noxious  inmate,  and  its  deftrudlion  is 
attempted  by  every  poffible  contrivance ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  thofe 
places  where  much  grain  is  produced  and  preferved,  its  friendly  offices,  in 
leffening  the  number  of  thofe  little  animals  which  feed  on  corn,  are 
univerfally  acknowledged.  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  moft  untameable  of 
quadrupeds.  When  kept  in  a cage,  it  conftantly  refufes  to  eat  in  the 
prefence  of  any  one.  It  is  in  perpetual  agitation,  and  fo'much  difturbed 
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tind  inolefted  by  the  fight  of  man,  that  it  will  even  die,  if  not  permitted  to 
hide  itfelf. 

In  a ftate  of  nature,  it  fleeps  during  the  day  time  in  its  hole,  and,  at  the 
approach  of  evening,  is  obferved  peeping  and  dealing  out  of  its  retreat,  and 
creeping  about  the  farm  yards,  in  fearch  of  its  prey.  M^hen  it  enters  a 
Hen-rood,  it  indantly  attacks  and  kills  the  young  ones,  leaving  the  old  Hens 
and  Cocks  unhurt.  It  does  not  devour  its  prey  on  the  Ipot,  but  carries  it  off 
to  its  young,  or  its  retreat,  to  be  eaten  at  leifure.  It  is  difficult  to  fecure 
any  place  from  its  depredations,  as  it  runs  up  the  ddes  of  walls  with  the 
greated  facility ; and  the  fmallnefs  and  flexibility  of  its  body  enable  it  to 
pafs  through  almod  every  crack  and  crevice.  During  the  winter  feafon,  the 
Weafel  chiefly  confines  its  nocdurnal  excurfions  to  barns  and  farm  yards, 
where  it  dedroys  more  Rats  and  Mice  than  even  the  Cat ; purfuing  them 
into  their  holes,  and  always  killing  them  after  a fliort  refidance.  It  is  very 
dcdrudlive  to  young  Pigeons,  and,  indeed,  to  all  kinds  of  young  birds ; and 
hunts  with  increafed  boldnefs  and  avidity,  when  it  has  young  ones  to 
provide  for.  In  dimmer,  it  ventures  farther  from  home,  and  always  follows 
its  favourite  prey,  the  Rat,  to  its  dimmer  recedes ; accordingly,  it  is  found 
with  that  animal  in  low  grounds,  by  the  fides  of  waters,  and  near  mills. 

When  the  female  is  about  to  bring  forth  her  young,  flie  takes  uncommon 
pains  for  the  accommodation  and  comfort  of  her  little  family,  by  lining  the 
hole  with  grafs,  hay,  leaves,  and  mofs ; and  generally  brings  forth  from 
three  to  five  at  a litter;  which,  like  thofe  of  the  Dog  kind,  are  born  with 
their  eyelids  unopened,  but  foon  acquire  their  fight,  and  fufficient  ftrength 
to  accompany  and  affifl;  their  dam  in  her  nodlurnal  depredations. 

The  Weafel  has  a ftrong,  difagreeable  fcent,  which  is  the  moft  oflenfive 
in  dimmer  time,  and  particularly  fo,  when  the  animal  is  irritated  or  purfued. 

Notwithftanding  what  has  been  alferted,  refpeding  the  untameable 
nature  of  this  little  animal,  the  Count  de  Buffbn  relates,  that  a lady  fo  far 
familiarized  a young  Weafel,  which  was  taken  in  her  garden,  that  it  foon 
learned  to  lick  the  hand  which  fed  it,  and  became  as  frolicfome  and  carefling 
as  a Squirrel.”  The  fame  author  makes  mention  alfo  of  a gentleman  who 
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trained  a young  Weafel  to  follow  him  wherever  he  went.  This  he 
accomplifhed  by  tlroking  it  gently  over  the  back,  and  threatening  and  even 
beating  it  whenever  it  offered  to  bite.”  If  thefe  fadls  can  be  well 
authenticated  and  eftablifhed  by  future  experiments,  the  Weafel  may  prove 
to  be  a very  advantageous  fubftitute  for  the  Cat,  particularly  on  board  of 
fhips,  where  its  fize  and  fhape  render  it  very  well  adapted  to  the  purfuit  of 
Rats  and  Mice  into  their  holes  and  lurking  places. 

This  animal  inhabits  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  but  is  fcarce  in  the 
north.  It  is  alfo  found  in  Barbary  (a),  and  in  Siberia  there  is  a white 
variety,  which  is  called  Lafmitfka  : the  fkins  of  thefe  are  fold  to  the  Chinefe 
for  three  or  four  rubles  the  hundred  (b). 


(a)  Shaw’s  Travels,  24Q, 


(b)  Pennant’s  Syn.  Quad.  p.  212. 
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THE  FERRET 


Generic  Characters, 

Six  cutting  and  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Nofe  lliarp  ; body  llender. 

Five  toes  on  each  foot. 

Synonims. 

Mustela  Furo,  Linn.  Syjl.  68. 

VivERRA,  Plin.  lib.  viii.  cap.  55. 

Mustela  rustica,  viverra,  Furo,  Ictis,  Gefner  Quad.  762. 

Raii  Syn.  Quad.  108. 

Fret,  Klein  Quad.  63. 

THE  Ferret,  though  fo  frequently  feen,  and  apparently  common  in  this 
country,  is  by  no  means  indigenous  here,  being  originally  a native  of  Africa, 
whence  it  was  firft  introduced  into  Spain,  to  counterad:  the  great  fecundity 
of  the  Rabbits,  with  which  that  kingdom  was  overrun.  For  the  fame 
purpofe,  it  afterwards  found  its  way  into  England,  where  it  lives  and  breeds, 
provided  it  be  kept  warm.  It  is,  however,  difcoverable,  that  the  oifspring  of 
this  animal  very  foon  degenerates,  and  every  generation  gradually  lofes  its 
ferocity ; to  remedy  which,  warreners  are  obliged  to  improve  the  breed,  by 
leaving  the  female  near  the  haunts  of  the  Polecat : the  produce  of  this 
mixed  breed  regain  their  original  fiercenefs,  but  they  lofe  the  colour  of 
their  mother,  and  become  darker,  like  the  Polecat.  The  original  colour  of 
the  Ferret  is  a very  pale  yellow ; the  eyes  are  red  and  fiery,  the  ears  round, 
and  the  nofe  very  fharp.  The  length  of  this  animal  is  about  fourteen  inches  ; 
it  is  lively  and  adive,  and,  being  the  natural  enemy  of  the  Rabbit,  is  not 
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only  ufeful,  but  even  neceflary,  in  warrens,  to  force  them  out  of  their  burrows, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  taken ; for  which  purpofc  the  tliape  and  lize  of  the 
body  are  admirably  well  adapted,  being  Render  and  very  flexible.  It  feldom 
tears  its  prey,  but  is  content  with  fucking  its  blood  : it  is  therefore  neceflary, 
when  the  Ferret  is  turned  into  the  hole,  in  purfuit  of  the  Rabbit,  that  it  fhould 
have  a muzzle  on  its  head,  otherwife  it  would  fatiate  itfelf  with  the  blood 
of  its  prey,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and,  inftead  of  returning  to  its  matter, 
would  go  to  fleep  there,  and  only  wake  to  renew  its  depredations,  till  the 
cold  of  a northern  winter  put  an  end  to  its  carnage  and  exittence  together. 
It  often  happens,  that  the  Ferret  gets  the  muzzle  off  his  head,  in  which  cafe 
he  is  generally  lott,  unlefs  he  is  immediately  dug  out.  Attempts  are  fometimes 
made  to  bring  him  from  the  hole,  by  burning  ttraw  and  other  fubttances  at 
the  mouth  of  it ; but  this  method  feldom  fucceeds. 

The  female  is  conttderably  Icfs  than  the  male : the  produces  from  five  or 
fix,  to  nine,  at  a litter,  twice  a year. 

Being  a native  of  the  torrid  zone,  the  Ferret  cannot  bear  the  rigour  of 
our  northern  climate ; it  is,  therefore,  found  necelfary  to  keep  it  in  boxes, 
in  a bed  of  wool ; where  it  fpends  an  idle  life,  between  eating  and  fleeping, 
except  when  called  upon  to  exercife  the  talents  for  which  it  is  kept.  It  is 
ufually  fed  on  bread  and  milk. 

The  fcent  of  this  animal  is  ottenfive,  and  its  manners  difgutting;  for, 
although  it  appears  to  be  tame  and  familiar,  it  is  fo  without  attachment ; and 
fo  great  is  its  thirtt  after  blood,  that  it  has  been  known  to  attack,  and  even 
kill,  children  in  the  cradle  (a).  It  is  very  irafcible,  and  its  bite  is  not  to  be 
cured  without  great  difficulty. 


(a)  BufFon. 
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THE  ICHNEUMON. 


Generic  Characters. 

Six  cutting  and  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Nofe  fliarp ; body  llender. 

Five  toes  before,  five  behind. 

Synonims, 

IXVBvfzuv,  Arijl.  Hijt.  An.  lib.  ix.  c.  0. 

Ichneumon,  Plin.  lib.  viii.  c.  24.  Brijfon  Quad.  181. 

Meles  Ichneumon,  Hajfelquijt  Itin.  191. 

VivERRA  Ichneumon,  Linn.  Syjt.  63. 

Mustela  JEgyptiaca,  Klein  Quad.  64. 

VULPECULA  Zeilanica,  Scba.  Muf.  i.  p.  66.  tab.  xli.  fig.  1. 

Mus  Pharaonis,  Profp.  Alpin.  i.  234.  Brijfon  Quad.  I8I. 

Quil,  a^el  Quirpele,  Garc.  Arom.  214. 

THIS  beautiful  little  animal  is  the  handfomefi:  of  the  genus  to  which  it 
belongs.  It  is  fo  mild  and  gentle  in  its  manners,  that,  in  Egypt,  it  is 
domeflicated  like  a Cat,  and  much  efleemed  for  keeping  the  houfes  clear  of 
Rats,  Mice,  and  Serpents. 

The  individuals  differ  greatly  in  their  fize  and  length,  being  found  from 
twenty-four  to  forty-two  inches,  including  the  tail,  which  is  nearly  as  long 
as  the  body.  The  domeflicated  ones  are  generally  larger  than  thofe  which 
are  wild ; their  colours  are,  likewife,  more  beautifully  variegated.  It  is,  in 
general,  about  the  fize  of  the  common  Cat,  but  the  body  is  thinner  and 
longer,  and  the  legs  fhorter  than  thofe  of  that  animal.  Its  general  figure  is  like 
that  of  the  Polecat,  but  its  fur  is  much  more  beautiful  and  elegant,  conlifling 
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of  fliades  of  white,  brown,  fawn-colour,  and  lilver-grey  ; forming  together  a 
moll  agreeable  and  rich  mixture.  The  colour,  however,  is  fubjedl  to  great 
variety.  Like  its  congenera,  it  has  fmall  eyes,  but  they  have  the  colour  of 
fire,  and  fparkle  with  the  moll  brilliant  vivacity.  The  ears  are  fmall,  round, 
and  almofl  naked  ; the  nofe  long  and  flender.  The  body  is  thicker  than  that 
of  others  of  this  genus.  The  tail  is  covered  with  long  hair  at  the  bafe, 
which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  being  very  thick  at  that  part,  from  which 
it  gradually  tapers  to  the  point.  The  belly  and  throat  are  brown.  Beneath 
the  tail  is  an  orifice,  in  which  a very  foetid  humour  is  fecreted.  Its  claws 
are  long  and  fharp.  When  it  attacks  its  prey,  it  darts  on  it  with  great 
velocity,  and  feldom  miflbs  its  aim.  It  is  a moll  inveterate  enemy  to  Serpents 
and  other  noxious  reptiles  which  inhabit  the  torrid  zone,  and  difplays  great 
bravery  in  attacking  the  mofl  dangerous  kind  without  fliowing  any  marks 
of  fear,  even  the  Cobra  di  Capello ; and  fliould  it  receive  a wound  in  the 
combat,  is  faid  inllantly  to  retire  (a),  in  order  that  it  may  obtain  an 

(a)  Mr.  Pennant  juftly  remarks,  that  “ this  faft  is  not  yet  well  eftablillied.  Botanifts,  he  obferves,  are 
not  yet  agreed  about  the  fpecies  of  this  fanative  plant,  whofe  ufe,  it  is  pretended,  this  Weefel  pointed  out  to 
mankind.  Thofe  who  have  feen  the  combats  between  the  Ichneumon  and  Naja,  or  Cobra  di  Capello,  never 
could  difcover  it.  Kaempfer,  a writer  of  the  firft  authority,  who  vifited  India,  and  who  kept  a tame 
Ichneumon,  and  had  been  witnefs  to  its  battles  with  the  Serpent,  fays  no  more  than,  that  it  retired  and  eat 
the  roots  of  any  herb  it  met  with.  It  is  from  the  Indians  he  received  an  account  of  the  root,  of  whofe 
veracity  he  fpeaks  with  the  greateft  contempt.  Am<en.  Exot.  576.  Rumphius  never  faw  the  plant  growing; 
but  defcribes  it  from  a fpecimen  fent  him  from  Java ; for  he  fays,  the  Indians  would  perfuade  him  that  it 
had  no  leaves.  Vide  Amboin.  App.  71.  All  that  feems  certain  is,  that  the  Indians  have  a plant,  of  whofe 
alexipharmic  virtues  they  have  a high  opinion,  and  are  faid  to  ufe  it  with  fuccefs  againft  the  dreadful 
macaflar  poifon,  and  the  bite  of  Serpents.  Kaempfer  fays  he  had  good  fuccefs  with  one  fpecies,  in  putrid 
fevers,  and  found  it  infallible  for  the  bite  of  a mad  Dog.  As  there  feems  no  doubt  but  that  a mod  ufeful 
plant  of  this  nature  does  exift  in  the  Indies,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  firi6l  enquiry  will  be  made  after  it.  In 
order  to  dired  and  facilitate  thefe  refearches,  reference  may  be  had  to  Garcia  ab  Hjrto's  lliji.  Aromau  in  Clnf. 
Exot.  214.  Krempfer  Amesn.  Exot.  573.  Rumph.  Herb,  Amb.  App.  2Q.  Anuen.  Acad.  ii.  89.  FLr.  Zejlanica.  46, 

190,  239.’' 

But  while  we  remain  in  this  date  of  uncertainty  with  regard  to  vegetable  antidotes,  we  cannot  help 
congratulating  the  public  on  the  difcovery  of  a certain  antidote  to  the  fatal  ededts  of  the  poifon  of  fnakes 
and  other  reptiles,  namely,  the  caudic  volatile  alkaline  fpirit,  forty  drops  of  which,  given  internally  in  fome 
water,  and  repeated  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes,  and  at  the  fame  time  fome  of  the  fpirit  being  applied  to  the 
wound,  never  fails  of  curing  the  malady.  We  believe  Dr.  Beddows  did  mentioned  this  antidote  in  three 
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antidote  from  a certain  herb,  after  which  it  returns  to  the  attack,  and  feldom 
fails  of  vi(florj.  It  is  likewife  a great  dellrojer  of  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile, 
which  it  digs  out  of  the  fand ; and  even  kills  multitudes  of  the  young  of 
thofe  terrible  reptiles : the  Egyptians,  therefore,  had  abundant  reafon  for 
ranking  the  Ichneumon  among  their  objects  of  worlhip.  It  is  more  ufeful, 
for  dellroying  Rats  and  Mice,  than  the  Cat,  having  a much  greater  appetite 
for  carnage  : it  is  active  and  cunning  in  its  mode  of  attack,  and  glides  along 
the  ground,  towards  its  prey,  like  a Serpent,  as  if  it  had  no  feet : it  fits  ere^l, 
like  the  Squirrel,  and  holds  its  food  in  its  fore  paws  like  that  animal  : it  will 
catch  any  thing  that  is  flung  at  it.  Poultry  are  its  favourite  food,  and  it  will 
feign  itfelf  dead,  till  they  come  within  its  reach,  when  it  will  fpring  on  them 
with  great  velocity  and  unerring  aim,  and,  after  fucking  their  blood,  draw 
them  to  its  hole : it  is  likewife  very  fond  of  fifh.  When  it  fleeps,  it  brings 
its  head  and  tail  under  its  belly,  and  looks  like  a round  ball  with  two  legs 
flicking  out.  It  is  remarkably  fkilful  in  feizing  Serpents  by  the  throat,  fo  as 
to  avoid  being  injured  by  them.  In  a domeflic  flate  they  are  capable  of  great 
attachment,  and  will  follow  thofe  they  are  accuflomed  to,  like  a Cat ; 
appearing,  like  that  animal,  to  be  much  delighted  with  being  carelTed. 
Mr.  D’Obfonville  Ipeaks  of  one  which  he  reared,  and  which,  he  fays,  became 
tamer  than  a Cat,  and  would  imitate  that  animal  in  many  of  its  aiflions. 
“ One  day  he  prefented  to  it  a fmall  Water-ferpent  alive,  being  deflrous  to 
know  how  far  inflindl  would  carry  it  againfl  an  animal  with  which  it  was 
hitherto  unacquainted.  At  firfl  it  appeared  afloniflied  and  angry;  its  hair 
became  ere<fl ; in  an  inflant,  it  flipped  behind  the  reptile,  and,  with 
wonderful  fwiftnefs  and  agility,  leaped  on  its  head,  which  it  feized,  and 
cruflied  with  its  teeth.  This  firfl  regale  feemed  to  have  awakened  its 

clTays,  which  he  publiflied  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Glrtanner,  where  the  curious  reader  will  find  a 
fatisfaQory  account  of  its  mode  of  operating.  It  has  fince  been  ftrongly  recommended,  and  fupported  by 
fome  remarkable  cafes,  in  an  effay,  written  by  John  Williams,  efq.  and  publiihed  with  other  valuable 
tracts,  in  a late  work,  entitled,  DilTertations,  &c.  relating  to  the  Hifiory  and  Science  of  Afia,  vol.  ii,  p.  222. 
As  oil  is  a common  remedy,  in  fuch  cafes,  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  it  fliould  never  be  adminiftered  with 
the  cauftic  volatile  alkali,  as  it  not  only  retards,  but  even  prevents,  its  operation  5 and,  under  all  circumtlances, 
the  internal  ufe  of  it  does  more  harm  than  good. 
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natural  propenllty  for  carnage,  which  had  not  before  (hewed  itfelf : the 
poultry  now  no  longer  efcaped  unnoticed,  and  from  this  period,  he  never 
failed  to  take  every  opportunity  of  feizing  them  and  fucking  their  blood.” 
The  Ichneumon  has  a foft,  fmall,  murmuring  voice,  which  it  never  exerts, 
unlefs  it  is  (Iruck  or  irritated. 

Thefe  animals  are  found  in  great  plenty  in  all  the  fouthern  parts  of  Alia, 
but  more  particularly  in  Egypt.  They  are  alfo  found  in  Africa  about  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


ftd'Ulli-r,l  by  W.n.irton.J.  Biirvcy.&KlicUh. London,  fW id  ifo 


THE  SKUNK. 


Generic  Characters. 

Six  cutting  and  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Nofe  fharp ; body  flender. 

Five  toes  before  and  five  behind. 

Synonims. 

Chinche,  Feuillee  ObJ.  Peru,  1714,  p.  272. 

Skunk,  Fiskatta,  Kalms  Voyage,  ForJleVs  Travels,  i.  273.  tab,  ii. 

JoJfelyris  Voyage,  85. 

Enfant  du  Diable,  Bete  puante,  Charlevoix  Nouv,  France,  v.  19O. 

Skunk,  Pennant's  Hijl,  Quad.  vol.  ii.  p.  05. 

Le  Chinche,  de  Buffon,  xiii.  294.  tab,  xxxix.  Schreber,  cxxi. 

THIS  animal,  known  to  the  natives  of  Brafil  by  the  name  of  the 
Chinche,  is  about  the  fize  of  a Dometlic  Cat ; its  nofe  is  long  and  flender, 
and  extends  a confiderable  way  beyond  the  lower  jaw ; its  ears  are  fliort 
and  rounded ; a white  ftripe  is  drawn  from  the  nofe  over  the  forehead,  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  till  it  is  interfered  by  a black  line,  that 
commences  at  the  tail  and  afcends  towards  the  middle  of  the  back,  which 
would  otherwife  be  entirely  white : its  belly  and  legs  are  black ; its  tail, 
abounding  with  long  coarfe  hair,  is  generally  black  ; fometimes,  however, 
it  is  fringed  with  white  at  the  extremity ; and  it  has  been  defcribed  by 
fome  naturalifls  as  being  perfedlly  white.  The  nails  on  each  of  the  feet  are 
extremely  long,  like  thofe  on  the  fore  feet  of  a Badger. 

The  Skunk,  like  the  Stifling,  the  Conepate,  and  the  Zorilla,  is  remarkable 
for  a foetid,  fuffocating  vapour,  which  it  emits  from  behind,  as  its  befl:  means 
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of  defence,  when  frightened,  attacked,  or  purfued.  The  ftench  of  this 
effluvia  is  fo  intolerable,  that  infedled  clothes  are  faid  to  retain  it  leveral 
days.  Dogs,  that  are  not  properly  bred,  are  fo  ftrongly  affedled  by  this 
fmell  as  to  abandon  their  purfuit ; and  even  thofe  which,  in  confequence  of 
cuftom  and  tuition,  perfevere  in  the  chace  till  they  have  llain  the  fugitive, 
are  obliged  to  relieve  themfelves  by  thrufting  their  nofes  into  the  frefh  foil. 

Yet,  notwithftanding  this  offenfive  quality,  thefe  animals  are  fometimes 
tamed,  when  they  obediently  follow  their  mafter,  and  are  never  known  to 
emit  this  petliferous  odour,  unlefs  they  are  beaten  or  irritated.  They  are 
frequently  killed  by  the  Indians,  who  make  purfes  of  their  Ikins,  and,  after 
cutting  away  the  noxious  glands,  regale  themfelves  on  the  fieffl,  which  is 
faid  to  refemble,  in  flavour,  that  of  a young  Pig. 

The  Skunk  is  an  inhabitant  of  Peru,  and  is  found  in  North  America,  as 
far  as  Canada. 
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THE  CIFET  CAT. 


Generic  Characters. 

Six  cutting  teeth,  and  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw. 
Nofe  lharp,  body  flender. 

Five  toes  on  each  foot. 


Synonims. 

ZiBETTUs,  Cali  Opus,  43. 

Felis  Zibettus,  Gefner  Quad.  83/. 

Anima  Zibethicum,  Hernandez  Mex,  580,  581. 

Civet  Cat,  Raii  Syn.  Quad.  178. 

La  Civette,  de  Buffon,  ix.  2gg.  tab.  xxxiv. 

Meles  fasciis  et  maculis  albis  nigris  et  rufescentibus 
VARiEGATA,  Brijfou  Quad.  180. 

CoATi  CivETTA  vuLGo,  Klein  Quad.  7Z. 

VivERRA  ZiBETHA,  Linn,  Syjt.  05. 

THE  Civet  Cat  bears  a llrong  refemblance  to  animals  of  the  Weafel  kind 
in  many  particulars,  but  the  nofe  and  tail  are  more  extended,  and  the  animal 
is  larger.  Its  length,  from  the  nofe  to  the  tail,  is  about  two  feet  three  inches ; 
the  tail  is  fourteen  inches  long ; the  body  is  rather  thick  in  proportion  to 
the  lize  of  the  animal.  The  ears  are  rounded ; the  eyes  Iky-blue ; the 
nofe  lharp,  and  black  at  the  tip  ; the  front  of  the  face  and  fome  part  of  the 
lides  of  the  neck  are  of  a yellowifli  white ; the  tides  of  the  face,  as  alfo  the 
chin,  bread,  legs,  and  feet,  are  black : the  tides  and  back  are  of  a yellowith 
ath-colour,  beautifully  marked  with  rows  of  large  dutky  tpots : the  hair,  in 
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general,  is  coarfe ; that  on  the  top  of  the  body  particularly  fo,  and  longer 
than  the  reli,  handing  up  like  a mane : the  tail  varies  in  colour,  being 
fometimes  all  black,  and  fometimes  fpotted  near  the  bafe.  The  whole  body 
is  covered  with  two  kinds  of  hair,  one  of  which  is  fhort,  foft,  and  of  a woolly 
contexture,  and  a greyitli  brown  colour;  the  other  is  much  longer,  and 
barred  or  varied  with  white,  black,  and  reddilh  brown,  which  occalions  the 
beautiful  fpotted  and  banded  appearance  fo  remarkable  in  this  animal.  The 
general  colour  of  the  female  is  paler  than  that  of  the  male,  and  the  fpots  are 
larger.  Three  black  ftripes,  proceeding  from  each  ear  and  ending  at  the 
throat  and  flioulders,  add  greatly  to  its  beauty.  The  mouth  is  adorned  with 
whitkers. 

The  teeth  of  the  Civet  are  tliarp  and  tlrong,  though  its  claws  are  weak. 
It  is  active  and  nimble,  jumping  like  a Cat,  and  running  very  fwiftly.  It 
feeds  on  fmall  animals  and  birds,  which  it-  takes  by  furprilb ; and  will 
fometimes  commit  depredations  on  the  poultry  in  the  farm  yard.  As  its 
eyes  fhine  in  the  dark,  it  is  probable  that  it  fees  well  by  night,  particularly 
as  that  is  the  time  when  it  is  moft  adlive. 

The  Civet  inhabits  India,  the  Philippine  Ifles,  Guinea,  Ethiopia,  and 
Madagafcar ; where  it  is  very  prolific,  but  is  never  known  to  breed  in  more 
temperate  regions,  although  it  will  live  in  them,  and  appear  in  perfedl  health, 
producing  its  perfume  in  great  abundance.  The  Dutch  know  this,  and  keep 
numbers  of  them  alive  at  Amfterdam,  on  purpofe  to.  colledb  the' civet  they 
produce ; the  quantity  of  which  always  bears  proportion  to  the  quality 
of  the  nourithment  the  animal  takes,  and  the  appetite  with  which  it  eats  it. 
Its  favourite  food  confifis  of  boiled  fleth,  rice,  eggs,  birds,  fmall  animals,  and 
efpecially  fifli ; and,  in  order  to  preferve  it  in  a good  Hate  of  health,  its 
appetite  fhould  be  excited  by  variety.  Though  it  drinks  feldom,  it  difcharges 
its  urine  frequently. 

The  civet  which  is  procured  at  Amfterdam  is  lefs  adulterated,  and 
therefore  held  in  higher  eftimation,  than  that  which  comes  from  India  or  the 
Levant.  To  facilitate  the  colledling  this  perfume,  the  animal  is  put  into  a 
long  cage,  fo  narrow  that  it  cannot  turn  itfelf : the  cage  being  opened  by  a 
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door  at  the  hinder  part,  the  creature  is  drawn  backwards  by  the  tail,  and 
held  fecurely,  whilft  a fmall  fpoon,  or  Ipatula,  is  introduced,  through  an  orifice 
fituated  under  the  tail,  into  the  pouch  containing  the  perfume,  which  is 
carefully  fcraped,  and  the  contents  of  it  are  put  into  a proper  velTel.  This 
operation  may  be  performed  two  or  three  times  a week  ; and  it  is  remarked, 
that  the  animal  produces  mofl  after  having  been  irritated.  This  perfume  is 
fo  flrong,  that  it  infedls  every  part  of  its  body,  and  even  the  hair  and  fkin, 
which  retain  the  fmell  for  a long  time  after  they  have  been  feparated  from 
it.  If  a perfon  be  fliut  up  in  the  fame  apartment  with  it,  it  is  almoll 
infupportable. 

Though  the  Civet  is  naturally  favage,  it  is  capable  of  being  tamed,  and 
rendered  tolerably  familiar.  Its  voice  is  ftronger  than  that  of  a Cat,  and 
fomewliat  refembles  the  cry  of  an  enraged  Dog. 

The  general  value  of  civet  in  Holland  is  about  fifty  fhillings  per  ounce  ; 
but,  like  all  other  objedls  of  tafle  and  fafliion,  its  price  varies.  It  fliould  be 
chofen  new,  of  a good  confiftence,  whitifli  colour,  and  a flrong,  difagreeable 
fmell.  This  perfume  is  much  more  grateful  than  mufk,  to  which  it  bears 
fome  refemblance.  It  formerly  found  its  way  into  phyficians’  preferiptions, 
but  is  now  quite  difeontinued  as  a medicine. 
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THE  GENET, 


Generic  Characters. 

Six  cutting  teeth,  and  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Nofe  fharp,  body  flender. 

Five  toes  on  each  foot. 

Synonims. 

La  Genette,  Belon  Ohf.  74.  de  Buffon,  ix.  343.  tab,  xxxvi. 

Genetha,  Gejner  Quad,  54g,  550. 

Coati,  ginetta  Hispanis,  Klein  Quad.  73. 

MuSTELA  CAUDA  EX  ANNULIS  ALTERNATIM  ALBIDIS  AT  NIGRIS 

VARiEGATA,  Bi  ijfoii  Quad.  186. 

VivERRA  Genetta,  ‘Linu.  Syjt.  65. 

THE  body  of  the  Genet  is  about  eighteen  inches  long,  the  tail  ten.  The 
head  is  long  and  llender,  ending  in  a fharp  nofe  like  the  Civet,  but  the  ears 
are  more  pointed.  The  body  is  elothed  with  two  kinds  of  hair,  the  longetl 
of  which  is  about  half  an  inch,  and,  like  the  Civet,  polTelles  the  variety  of 
colour,  from  which  the  fpots  and  marks  are  formed.  The  colour  of  this 
animal  is  a tawny  red,  Ipotted  with  black  ; thefe  Ipots  are  diftindl  and 
feparate  on  the  tides,  but  unite  together  on  the  back,  fo  as  to  form  a black 
line  or  lines,  which  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  animal.  The  tail  is 
beautifully  annulated  with  tawny  and  black  alternately.  The  feet  are  black. 
The  Genet,  like  tlie  reft  of  its  family,  is  furniflied  with  glands  under  its  tail, 
which  fecrete  a kind  of  perfume,  fomewhat  refembling  civet,  but  the  fmell 
of  it  is  fainter,  and  it  foon  evaporates ; thefe  glands  open  rather  differently 
from  thofe  of  other  animals  of  its  kind. 
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The  Genet  has  a flrong  appetite  for  petty  carnage,  which  renders  it  a 
very  iifeful  animal  for  deftroying  Rats,  Mice,  &c.  in  houfes ; as  it  is  eatily 
domefticated,  and  is  a harmlefs  and  inoffentive  creature,  thefe  qualities 
added  to  its  exceffive  elegant  and  beautiful  figure,  and  the  value  of  its  fur, 
render  it  a proper  objed;  of  that  care  and  attention,  whereby  it  would 
become  a ufeful  addition  to  our  flock  of  domeflic  quadrupeds.  Belon  affures 
us  that  he  faw  fome  at  Conflantinople,  which  were  as  tame  as  Cats,  and  kept 
the  houfes  quite  clear  of  Rats  and  Mice,  who  were  driven  from  them  by 
their  fmell.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  a moll  beautiful,  cleanly,  and  induflrious 
little  animal ; is  very  adive  in  purfuit  of  its  prey,  and  mild  and  gentle  in  its 
manners. 

It  is  found  in  Syria,  Spain,  and  Turkey,  frequents  the  banks  of  rivers, 
and  avoids  mountainous  dry  places. 
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OTTER 


THE  GREATER  OTTER. 


Generic  Characters. 

Six  cutting  and  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Five  toes  on  each  foot ; each  toe  connedled  by  a hrong  web. 

Synonims. 

Lutra,  Gefner  Quad.  687.  Raii  Syn.  Quad.  I87.. 

Mustela  Lutra,  Linn.  Syjt-  6(J. 

Utter,  Faun.  Suec.  No.  12. 

Wydra,  Rzaczinjki  Polon.  221. 

Le  Loutre,  de  Buffon,  vii.  134  tab.  xi. 

Otter,  Brit.  Zool.  i,  67. 

THE  Otter  feems  to  conftitute  the  link  of  gradation,  in  the  great  chain 
of  nature,  between  terreftrial  and  aquatic  animals ; refembling  the  former  in 
its  lhape,  and  the  latter  in  being  able  to  live  for  a conliderable  Ipace  of  time 
underwater,  and  in  being  furnifhed  with  membranes,  like  fins,  between  the 
toes,  which  enable  it  to  fwim  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  it  can  overtake  fiflics 
in  their  own  element. 

The  general  fhape  of  the  Otter  fomewhat  refembles  that  of  an  overgrown 
Weafel,  being,  like  that  animal,  long  and  flender.  Its  fkin  is  covered  with 
very  foft  hair,  which  is  generally  brown  ; but  fubjedl  to  fome  varieties  in  this 
refpeft,  depending,  perhaps,  on  climate.  It  is  ufually  two  feet  in  length, 
from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the  infertion  of  the  tail ; the  head  and  nofe  are 
broad  and  flat ; the  mouth  fomewhat  refembles  that  of  a fifh ; the  eyes  arc 
fcnall  and  brilliant,  and  placed  nearer  the  nofe  than  is  ufual  in  the  generality  of 
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quadrupeds  ; the  neck  is  fliort,  and  as  thick  as  the  head  ; the  body  long  ; the 
tail  broad  at  the  infertion,  but  tapers  off  to  a point  at  the  end ; the  legs  are 
remarkably  fhort,  ftrong,  broad,  and  muleular.  The  joints  are  fo  loofely 
articulated,  that  the  a'himal  is  enabled  to  bend  them  back,  and  bring  them 
on  a line  with  the  body,  fo  as  to  make  them  perform  the  office  of  fins. 
Each  foot  is  furniffied  with  five  toes,  which  are  conne<3:ed  by  ftrong  and 
broad  webs,  like  thofe  of  water-fowl.  This  peculiar  conftrudlion  of  the  legs 
and  feet  is  admirably  well  adapted  to  the  purpofe  of  fwimming ; for,  by 
taking  Ihort  ftrokes,  they  make  them  oftener  and  with  greater  velocity. 

The  Otter  is  a very  voracious  animal,  and  well  known  by  the  damage 
it  does  to  fifli-ponds,  &c.  It  is  always  found  by  the  fides  of  lakes  and 
rivers,  but  more  particularly  the  former,  as  being  more  commodious  for 
catching  its  prey;  for  the  bulk  of  its  body  giving  the  current  of  water  greater 
power  of  refiftance  againft  it,  than  it  has  againft  the  fillies,  which  are  the 
objecft  of  its  purfuit,.if  it  hunts  againft  the  ftream,  it  fwims  too  flow ; and  if 
with  the  ftream,  it  overflioots  its  prey.  When  it  fixes  its  refidence  in  rivers, 
it  is  always  obferved  to  purfue  its  prey  in  a direction  oppofite  to  that  of  the 
current.  It  deftroys  much  more  filh.  than  it  devours,  and  has  been  known 
to  fpoil  a pond  in  a few  nights.  But  they  do  the  greateft  damage  to  the  nets 
of  fiftiermen,  which  they  never  fail  to  gnaw  and  tear  in  pieces,  if  once 
entangled  in  them. 

The  Otter  catches  its  prey  in  two  very  different  manners : one  is,  by 
purfuing  it  from  the  bottom  upwards  ; the  other  is,  by  hunting  it  into  fome 
little  corner  of  the  pond,  and  there  teizing  it.  The  conformation  of  its 
lungs,  which  are  proportionably  longer  than  in  moft  other  quadrupeds,  is 
well  adapted  to  the  former  mode  of  purfuit,  as  it  is  thereby  enabled  to 
continue  for  a confiderable  time  under  water  without  inconvenience;  and 
whatever  fifli  happens  then  to  pafs  over  the  place,  becomes,  infallibly,  its 
prey ; for,  the  eyes  of  fillies  being  placed  fo  as  not  to  fee  under  them,  the 
Otter  attacks  them  by  furprife  from  below,  and  feizing  them  by  the  belly, 
drags  its  prey  on  fliore,  where  it  often  leaves  it  untouched,  to  continue  the 
puriuit  for  hours  together.  The  other  method  is  confined  to  lakes  and  ponds,. 
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where  there  is  no  current,  and  is  only  pratftifed  on  the  fmaller  fiflies ; for  it 
is  impoflible  to  force  the  large  ones  from  the  deep  water. 

It  is  thus  that  the  Otter  amufes  and  fupports  itfelf  during  the  fummer 
months,  and  eafily  procures  a fupply  of  provilions,  far  exceeding  its  adlual 
wants;  infomuch  that  the  edges  of  the  lakes  it  frequents <are  infedled  by 
the  putrid  remains  of  half-confumed  fitli ; the  Otter  never  eating  farther 
than  the  vent  of  the  fifli ; but,  when  the  feverity  of  the  winter  has  frozen 
over  the  ponds  and  lakes,  and . the  heavy  falls  of  rain  have  increafed  the 
currents  of  the  rivers  into  rapid  torrents,  the  Otter  is  often  much  embarralTed 
to  procure  a maintenance  for  itfelf,  and  is  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  eating 
grafs,  leaves,  weeds,  and  even  the  bark  of  trees.  It  then  leaves  its  watery 
abodes,  to  prey  on  Rats,  infedls,  and  even  Sheep  : it  is  fatisfied  with  much 
lefs  food,  during  this  inclement  feafon,  than  in  fummer ; for,<  though  it  does 
not  become  quite  torpid,  like  the  Dormoufe  and  fome  other  animals,  yet  it 
keeps  much  more  within  its  retreat,  which  is  generally  the  hollow  of  fome 
bank,  worn*  away  by  the' water.  In  this  place  it  often  forms  a paflage, 
which  extends  for  feveral  yards  along  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  has  an 
opening  at  each  end,  through  one  of  which  it  efcapes,  when  attacked  at  the 
other. 

The  Count  de  BufFon  fays,  that,  in  France,  the  Otter  couples  in  winter, 
and  brings  forth  its  young  in  the  fpring.  However  true  that  may  be  in 
France,  it  is  certainly  not  fo  with  relpedl  to  this  country ; as  the  young 
never  make  their  appearance  till  the  latter  end  of  fummer.  The  account 
given  by  Mr.  Lots,  of  the  Academy  of  Stockholm,  feems  nearer  the  truth, 
who  affures  us,  that  it  couples  about  the  middle  of  fummer,  and,  at  the  end 
of  nine  weeks,  brings  forth  three  or  four  young  ones.  The  obfervations 
made  by  that  gentleman,  on  this  fubjedl,  appear,  to  be  fo  accurate  and  well 
related,  and  fo  Rrongly  confirmed  by  the  perfonal  knowledge  of  the  late 
Dr.  Goldfmith,  that  we  fhall  not  hefitate  to  clofe  this  account"  with  a 
tranfcript  from  this  ingenious  elfay. 

“In  the  rivers  and  the  lakes  frequented  by  the  Otter,  the  bottom  is 
generally  flony  and  uneven,  with  many  trunks  of  trees,  and  long  roots 
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firetching  underneath  the  water.  The  fhore  alfo  is  hollow,  and  fcooped 
inward  by  the  weaves.  Thefe  are  the  places  the  Otter  chiefly  chufes  for  its 
retreat ; and  there  is  fcarce  a flone  which  does  not  bear  the  mark  of  its 
refldence,  as  upon  them  its  excrements  are  always  voided.  It  is  chiefly  by 
this  mark  that  its  lurking  places  are  known,  as  well  as  by  the  quantity  of 
dead  fifli  found  lying  here  and  there  upon  the  banks  of  the  water.  To  take 
the  old  ones  alive  is  no  eafy  talk,  as  they  are  extremely  fierce,  and  there  are 
few  Dogs  that  will  dare  to  encounter  them.  They  bite  with  great  feverity, 
and  never  let  go  their  hold,  when  they  have  once  faftened.  The  befi:  way, 
therefore,  is  to  fhoot  them  at  once,  as  they  never  will  be  thoroughly  tamed; 
and,  if  kept  for  the  purpofes  of  fithing,  are  always  apt  to  take  the  firll: 
opportunity  of  efcaping.  But  the  young  ones  may  be  more  eaflly  taken,  and 
converted  to  very  ufeful  purpofes.  The  Otter  brings  forth  its  young 
generally  under  the  hollow  banks,  upon  a bed  of  ruflies,  flags,  or  luch  weeds 
as  the  place  aflbrds  it  in  greatefl;  quantities,  I fee  in  the  Britifh  Zoology  a 
defcription  of  its  habitation,  where  the  naturalift  obferves,  * that  it  burrows 
under  ground,  on  the  banks  of  fome  river  or  lake,  and  always  makes  the 
entrance  of  hs  hole  under  water,  then  works  up  to  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
and  there  makes  a minute  orifice  for  the  admiflion  of  the  air ; and  this  little 
air-hole  is  often  found  in  the  middle  of  fome  thicket.’  In  fome  places  this 
may  be  true,  but  I never  obferved  any  fuch  contrivance ; the  retreat,  indeed, 
was  always  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  but  it  was  only  fheltered  by  fome 
impending  bank,  and  the  Otter  itfelf  feemed  to  have  but  a fmall  Ihare  in  its 
formation.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  young  ones  are  always  found  at  the 
edge  of  the  water ; and,  if  under  the  protection  of  the  dam,  flie  teaches  them 
inftantly  to  plunge,  like  herfelf,  into  the  deep,  and  efcape  among  the  ruflies 
or  weeds  that  fringe  the  ftream.  At  fuch  times,  therefore,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  take  them  ; for,  be  they  ever  fo  young,  they  fwim  with  great  rapidity, 
and  in  fuch  a manner  that  no  part  of  them  is  feen  above  water,  except  the 
tip  of  the  nofe.  It  is  only  when  the  dam  is  abfent  that  they  can  be  taken  ; 
and  in  fome  places  there  are  Dogs  purpofely  trained  for  difcovering  their 
retreats.  AYhenever  the  Dog  comes  to  the  place,  he  foon,  by  his  barking, 
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fliows  that  the  Otter  is  there ; which,  if  it  be  an  old  one,  inftantly  plunges 
into  the  water,  and  the  young  all  follow.  But  if  the  old  one  be  abfent, 
they  continue  terrified,  and  will  not  venture  forth  but  under  her  guidance 
and  protection.  In  this  manner  they  are  fecured  and  taken  home  alive, 
where  they  are  carefully  fed  with  fmall  fifli  and  water.  In  proportion, 
however,  as  they  gain  Rrength,  they  have  milk  mixed  with  their  food,  the 
quantity  of  their  fifli  provifion  is  retrenched,  and  that  of  vegetables  is 
increafed,  until  at  length  they  are  fed  wholly  upon  bread,  which  perfectly 
agrees  with  their  conftitution.  The  manner  of  training  them  up,  to  hunt  for 
fifli,  requires  not  only  afiiduity,  but  patience ; however,  their  aClivity  and 
ufe,  when  taught,  amply  repay  the  trouble  of  teaching ; and,  perhaps,  no 
other  animal  is  more  beneficial  to  its  matter.  The  ufual  way  is,  firfl  to  teach 
them  to  fetch,  as  Dogs  are  inflruCted  ; but,  as  they  have  not  the  fame 
docility,  fo  it  requires  more  art  and  experience  to  teach  them.  It  is  ufually 
performed,  by  accuftoming  them  to  take  a trufs,  fluffed  with  wool,  of  the 
fliape  of  a fifli,  and  made  of  leather,  in  their  mouths,  and  to  drop  it  at  the 
word  of  command  ; to  run  after  it,  when  thrown  forward,  and  to  bring  it 
to  their  mafler.  From  this  they  proceed  to  real  fifh,  wdiich  are  thrown  dead 
into  the  water,  and  which  they  are  taught  to  fetch  from  thence.  From  the 
dead  they  proceed  to  the  living,  till  at  lafl  the  animal  is  perfeClly  inflruCled 
in  the  whole  art  of  fifliing.  An  Otter,  thus  taught,  is  a very  valuable 
animal,  and  will  catch  fifh  enough  to  fuflain  not  only  itfelf  but  a whole 
family.  I have  feen  one  of  thefe  go  to  a gentleman’s  pond,  at  the  word  of 
command,  drive  up  the  fifli  into  a corner,  and,  feizing  the  largefl  of  the 
whole,  bring  it  off,  in  its  mouth,  to  its  mafler  (a).” 

The  Otter  is  found  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  north  and  north-eafl  of  Afia(B), 
even  as  far  as  Kamtfchatka ; it  abounds  in  north  America,  particularly  in 
Canada,  where  its  fur  is  mofl  valuable. 


(a)  Journal  Etranger  Juin.  1/55,  p.  14,  quoted  by  Goldfmith. 


(b)  Pennant. 
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THE  GUINEA  PIG. 


Generic  Characters. 

Two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Four  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  three  behind. 

Ears  fbort. 

No  tail,  or  a very  fliort  one. 

Synonims. 

CuNicuLUs  VEL  PoRCELLus  Indicus,  Gcfuer  Quad.  367. 

Mus  PoRCELLUS,  Liwi.  Syft.  ’JQ. 

Mus  SEU  CuNicuLus  Americanus,  Raii  Syn,  Quad.  223 

Cavia  Cobaia,  Marcgrave  Brajil,  224.  Pifo  Brafil  102.  Raii  Syn. 

Quad.  223.  Klein  Quad.  4g. 

Mus  Pharaonis,  Tatu  pilosus,  Klein  Quad.  49. 

CuNicuLus  ecaudatus,  Brijfon  Quad.  102. 

Restless  Cavy,  Pennant’s  Syn.  Quad.  176. 

Le  Cochon  dTnde,  de  Buffon,  viii.  1.  tab.  i. 

THIS  little,  reftlefs  animal  has  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  univerfal 
admiration,  without  appearing  to  polTefs  any  one  good  quality  which  entitles 
him  to  it.  Helplefs  and  inolFenlive  in  its  nature,  it  fcarcely  polTelTes  courage 
fufficient  to  defend  itfelf  from  the  attacks  of  a Moufe ; but  its  animofities 
againft  thofe  of  its  own  fpecies  are  violent  and  obftinate : thefe  jealoulies, 
which  are  very  apparent,  frequently  arife  from  a defire  of  poflefling  the 
warmefi:  place  or  the  mod;  agreeable  food. 

It  is  matter  of  wonder,  that  an  animal,  pofiefling  neither  llrength, 
fwiftnefs,  nor  even  the  natural  inftindls  of  felf-prefervation,  fo  obfervable  in 
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moft  other  creatures,  fhould  be  able  to  protect  itfelf,  in  its  wild  flate,  from 
the  attacks  of  beafts  and  birds  of  prey ; and  that  the  fpecies  does  not 
become  extindl ; which  muft,  in  many  inftances,  be  the  cafe,  did  not 
Providence  take  care  to  maintain  and  continue  every  created  tpecies. 

Though  the  Guinea  Pig  is  a native  of  the  warmer  climates,  it  has  been 
fo  long  domellicated  in  Britain,  and  fo  widely  diffufed  elfewhere,  that  it  is 
now  fo  univerfally  known,  as  to  render  a very  particular  defcription  of 
it  unnecelTary ; we  lhall,  therefore,  only  obferve,  that  it  is  not  fo  large  as 
the  Rabbit ; its  upper  lip  is  partially  divided ; its  ears  large  and  round ; its 
legs  very  fliort ; it  has  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  and  but  three  on  the 
hinder  ones  ; and  it  has  no  tail.  Thefe  little  animals  vary  much  in  colour : 
fome  are  black,  fome  white,  and  fome  barred  with  large  blotches  of  black, 
white,  and  orange  colour.  They  appear  to  be  totally  void  of  attachment, 
even  to  their  own  young,  which  they  will  fuffer  to  be  taken  from 
them,  and  even  devoured,  as  foon  as  they  are  born,  without  difcovering 
the  lead:  concern  or  reluctance,  or  attempting  to  make  the  fmalleft 
relidance. 

The  Guinea  Pig  moves  like  the  Rabbit,  though  much  flower ; when  it 
walks,  it  lengthens  its  body,  and  its  feet  are  then  mod  conlpicuous ; and, 
when  at  red,  it  contraCls  itfelf  into  a heap.  AVhen  kept  in  a room,  it 
feldom  erodes  the  floor,  but  creeps  round  by  the  wall.  It  drokes  its  head 
with  its  fore  feet,  like  the  Rabbit,  and  fits  on  its  hind  legs  like  that  animal. 
The  male  ufually  obliges  the  female  to  go  before  him,  and  follows  exaCtly 
in  her  footdeps.  It  is  fond  of  dark  and  intricate  retreats,  where  it  deeps 
with  its  companion,  and  feldom  ventures  out  when  danger  is  nigh.  When 
about  to  quit  its  retreat,  it  fprings  forward  to  its  entrance,  where  it  dops  to 
liden  and  look  round,  and  if  no  danger  is  near,  it  fallies  forth  in  fearch  of 
food ; but,  on  the  lead  alarm,  it  indantly  runs  back  to  its  hiding  place. 
Their  manner  of  fighting  is  equally  dngular  and  ridiculous : one  of  them 
feizes  the  neck  of  its  antagonid  with  its  teeth,  and  attempts  to  tear  the  hair 
from  it ; mean  time  the  other  turns  its  poderiors  to  its  enemy,  kicks  up 
behind,  like  a Horfe,  and,  by  way  of  retaliation,  fcratches  the  tides  of  its 
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opponent  with  its  hinder  claws,  fo  that  they  are  frequently  both  covered 
with  blood. 

The  Guinea  Pig  repofes  flat  on  its  belly,  and,  like  the  Dog,  turns  itfelf 
round  feveral  times,  before  it  lies  down,  to  fix  on  a convenient  fltuation.  It 
fleeps  with  its  eyes  half  open,  and  is  extremely  wakeful.  The  male  and 
female  never  fleep  at  the  fame  time,  but  each  by  turns  keeps  watch  while 
the  other  takes  its  repofe. 

This  animal  delights  fo  much  in  cleanlinefs  that,  if  the  young  ones 
happen,  by  accident,  to  be  foiled  or  dirtied,  the  female  takes  fuch  a diflike 
to  them,  that  flie  will  never  after  fufler  them  to  approach  her.  Indeed,  the 
whole  employment  of  both  male  and  female  feems  to  confifl;  in  fmoothing 
each  other’s  hair,  which  office,  when  they  have  mutually  performed,  they 
both  turn  their  attention  to  their  young  ones,  whofe  hair  they  take  particular 
care  to  keep  fmooth  and  even,  and  bite  them,  if  they  are  refractory. 

The  voice  of  the  Guinea  Pig  greatly  refembles  the  grunting  of  a fmall 
Pig,  which  circumtlance  probably  gave  rife  to  its  name  ; and  the  notes, 
which  it  utters  when  in  pain,  are  very  flirill  and  piercing. 

The  female  goes  with  young  about  five  weeks,  and  ufually  produces 
three  or  four  at  a birth,  and  fometimes  as  many  as  twelve,  which  file  fuckles 
for  twelve  or  fifteen  days,  and  then  leaves  them  to  Ihift  for  themfelves, 
which,  by  that  time,  they  are  well  qualified  to  do.  The  dam,  though  only 
furnifiied  with  two  teats,  abundantly  fupplies  her  offspring  with  milk ; at 
the  fame  time,  file  appears  fo  indifferent  about  them,  that  fhe  cannot 
diflinguifli  her  own  progeny  from  anothers. 

The  Guinea  Pig  feeds  on  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  but  feems  to  give  the 
preference  to  parfley  and  carrot  tops.  If  its  food  is  green  vegetables,  it  never 
drinks ; but  if  it  is  fed  on  bran,  bread,  grains,  or  any  dry  fubftance,  it  will 
drink  both  water  and  milk,  which  it  laps  with  its  tongue  like  a Cat. 

This  animal  is  a native  of  Brafil. 
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THE  SPOTTED  CAVY, 


Generic  Characters. 

Two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Generally  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  three  behind. 

Ears  ftiort. 

No  tail,  or  a very  Ihort  one. 

Synonims. 

Mus  Paca,  Linn,  Syjt.  81. 

CuNicuLus  cAUDATus,  BHJfon  Quad,  gp. 

C UN  I c ULUS  MAJOR,  Paca,  Mavcgravd  BraJiU  Pifo  Brc^il,  loi. 
de  Laet,  484. 

Cavia  Paca,  Klein  Quad,  5o. 

Mus  Brasiliensis  magnus,  Paca  dictus,  Raii  Syn,  Quad.  226. 

Le  Paca,  de  Buffon,  x.  269.  tab)  xliii. 

THE  Spotted  Cavy  bears  fome  refemblance  to  the  Guinea-Pig,  except 
that  it  hands  higher  on  its  legs.  It  is  about  ten  inches  long;  the  head 
round,  and  rather  large  in  proportion  to  the  lize  of  the  body ; the  nole 
broad,  and  of  a blackifh  colour ; the  eyes  large,  and  prominent ; the  ears  are 
broad,  and  almoft  without  hair : the  neck  is  thick  ; the  hair  coarfe  and  fliort, 
and  in  general  of  a dufl^^y-brown  colour,  elegantly  marked  on  the  tides  with 
w'hitiili-grey  fpots,  ditpofed  in  lines  extending  from  the  head  to  the  tail:  the 
belly  is  white.  In  fome  individuals,  which  are  perhaps  young  ones,  the 
tides  and  tpots  are  of  a pale  yellow : there  are  five  toes  on  each  foot : the 
tail  is  a mere  rudiment.  This  little  animal  does  not  fit  up  to  eat,  as  motl  of 
this  genus  do,  but  feeds  on  the  ground,  like  a Pig,  and  makes  a grunting 
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noife,  like  that  creature,  more  efpecially  when  irritated,  when  it  likewife 
cxprelTes  its  anger  by  chattering  its  teeth.  It  feeds  on  all  forts  of  grain, 
roots,  fruit,  and  almofl;  all  kinds  of  vegetables  : it  frequents  fenny  places  and 
the  banks  of  rivers,  where  it  lives,  concealed,  in  burrows  under  ground  : it 
grows  very  fat,  and  is  aceordingly  much  fought  after.  As  thefe  animals 
feldom  quit  their  hole  during  the  day,  they  are  ufually  difcovered  by  Dogs, 
trained  for  the  purpofe,  who  point  out  their  lurking  places,  over  which  the 
hunter  digs,  and,  when  he  eomes  near  the  animal,  transfixes  it,  with  a knife, 
to  prevent  its  efcape.  When  prefled  hard,  they  will  bite  dreadfully,  and 
make  a defperate  defence.  Man  is  not  their  only  enemy ; every  beafl;  and 
bird  of  prey  watch  all  their  motions,  and  are  fure  to  feize  them,  if  they  ftray 
from  home.  Thus  attacked  on  all  fides,  the  fpecies  would  foon  become 
extindl,  were  not  the  animal  fo  prolific,  that  the  diminution,  if  any,  is 
imperceptible. 

This  animal  inhabits  Brafil  and  Guiana. 


THE  LONG-NOSED  CAVY. 


Generic  Characters. 

Two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Four  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  three  behind. 

Ears  fliort. 

No  tail,  or  a very  fhort  one. 

Synonims. 

Aguti  vel  Acuti,  Marcgrave  Brafil,  224.  Pifo  Brafil,  102. 

Acuti  ou  Agoutis,  de  Laet.  464.  Rochefort  Antilles,  i.  287- 

Mus  Aguti,  Linn.  Syft.  80. 

Cavia  Aguti,  Klein  Quad.  50. 

Mus  Sylvestris  Aguti,  Raii  Syn.  Quad.  226. 

CuNicuLus  CAUDATus,  Brijfon  Quad.  98. 

CuNicuLus  OMNIUM  vuLGATissiMUs,  Aguti  vulgo,  Barrerc 
France  jEquin.  15 3. 

L’Agouti,  de  Buffon,  viii.  375.  tab.  1. 

Small  Indian  Coney,  Brown's  Jamaica,  484. 

Lo  ng-Nosed  Rabbit,  Wafer  s Vby.  in  Dampier,  iii.  40i. 

THIS  animal  is  about  the  tize  of  a Rabbit : its  nofe  is  long ; the  upper 
lip  is  divided  in  the  middle,  like  the  upper  lip  of  the  Hare  ; the  ears  are 
fhort  and  round  ; the  eyes  black  and  lively  ; the  legs  almoft  deftitute  of  hair, 
and  very  Render  and  black ; the  tail  fhort  and  without  hair  : it  has  four 
toes  on  the  fore  feet,  and  three  on  the  hinder  ones ; its  hair  is  harfh  and 
ftiff,  like  that  of  a fucking  Pig ; the  colour  of  the  hair  on  the  body  is  a 
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mixture  of  red,  brown, ’and  black;  that  which  covers  the  rump  is  of  a 
bright  orange,  and  the  belly  is  yellow. 

This  animal  is  very  numerous  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  America,  and  has 
been  called  by  fome  the  Rabbit  or  Hare  of  that  continent,  from  a fuppofed 
refemblance  to  one  or  both  of  thofe  animals  : it  differs,  however,  very 
elfentially  from  them  in  many  particulars. 

This  little  creature  equals  the  Hog  in  voracity : every  thing  that  is 
eatable  comes  alike  to  its  infatiable  appetite  ; and  when  it  has  eaten  till  it 
can  eat  no  longer,  it  hides  the  remainder,  for  a future  meal.  It  feems  to 
delight  in  gnawing  and  tearing  every  thing  within  its  reach.  When 
provoked,  it  eredls  the  hair  on  its  back,  and  llrikes  the  ground  violently 
with  its  hinder  feet,  like  the  Rabbit.  It  lives  in  cavities,  which  it  digs  for 
itfelf  in  hollow  trees.  Though  its  appetite  is  general,  it  gives  the  preference 
to  yams,  potatoes,  and  fruits.  It  fits  on  its  hind  legs  to  eat,  like  the  Squirrel, 
and  conveys  the  food  to  its  mouth  with  its  fore  paws.  Like  the  Hare  or 
Rabbit,  it  runs  fwiftly  on  the  plain  ground  or  up  a hill,  but  is  in  danger  of 
falling  on  a defcent,  on  account  of  the  length  of  its  hinder  feet.  Its  fight 
and  hearing  are  both  excellent,  and,  if  whiflled  to,  it  will  flop  to  liften  to 
the  found.  The  flefh  is  tolerable  food,  provided  it  be  fat  and  well  fed  ; but 
it  is  rather  tough,  and  has  a peculiar  flavour.  It  is  hunted  with  Dogs,  and, 
if  it  happens  to  get  into  a place  covered  with  fugar  canes,  is  eafily  taken, 
from  the  embarraflinent  it  meets  with ; but,  if  it  takes  to  the  open  plain,  it 
runs  freely  before  the  Dogs,  till  it  has  gained  its  hole,  from  which  nothing 
can  force  it  but  filling  the  hole  with  fmoke.  During  this  procefs,  the  poor, 
little  creature  frequently  fends  forth  plaintive  cries,  but  feldom  leaves  the 
hole  till  the  lafl;  extremity,  when  it  once  more  bolts  out,  and  depends  on  its 
fpeed  for  fafety.  If  the  Dogs  come  up  with  it,  and  there  is  no  poflibility  of 
making  good  a retreat,  it  boldly  faces  its  purfuers,  and.  Handing  on  its  hind 
feet,  eredls  the  hair  on  its  back,  and  defends  itfelf  very  gallantly.  It  will 
fometimes  bite  the  legs  of  thofe  who  attempt  to  catch  it,  and  always  takes 
out  the  piece  on  which  it  fixes  its  teeth  (a).  When  provoked,  it  makes  a 


(a)  Rail  Syn. 
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noife  like  a young  Pig.  It  is  eafily  tamed,  if  taken  young,  and  becomes 
very  familiar.  The  female  feledts  a retired  place  to  bring  forth  her  young, 
where  the  conftruds  a bed  of  hay  and  leaves,  and  ufually  brings  two  at  a 
time,  which  foon  arrive  at  maturity.  She  breeds  two  or  three  times  in  the 
year ; and  often  removes  her  young  for  conveniency  or  greater  fecurity. 

The  Long-Noted  Cavy  having  been  very  generally,  though  erroneoutly, 
called  by  travellers,  the  Rabbit  or  Hare  of  the  new  Continent,  it  may  not  be 
amifs  to  point  out  a few  particulars  in  which  it  either  refembles  or  differs 
from  thofe  animals,  with  which  we  fhall  conclude  this  account.  It  refembles 
the  Rabbit  in  lize  and  in  the  form  of  the  head,  except  that  the  ears  are 
much  fhorter.  Like  the  Rabbit,  the  form  of  its  back  refembles  an  arch ; its 
hind  legs  are  longeft,  and  the  cutting  teeth  are  exadlly  alike,  as  to  form  and 
and  number.  On  the  other  hand,  it  differs  from  the  Rabbit  in  the  Rrudlure 
of  its  hair,  which  is  not  foft  and  downy,  but  hard  and  harfli,  like  that  of  a 
young  Pig.  The  tail  is  likewife  fhorter,  and  entirely  without  hair.  Laftly, 
the  number  of  the  toes  is  different,  the  Cavy  having  but  three  on  the  hinder 
feet,  whereas  the  Rabbit  has  five.  It  differs  likewife,  very  materially,  from 
the  Rabbit,  in  its  habits  and  dilpofitions  : fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  the 
fuppofed  refemblance  arifes  merely  from  the  want  of  attentive  obfervation. 

It  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  Brafil  and  Guiana,  where,  Mr.  Buffon 
fays,  the  French  drefs  it  like  a fucking  Pig,  and  efteem  it  excellent  food  ; the 
Englifli  who  refide  there  drefs  it,  like  a Flare,  with  a pudding  in  the  belly. 
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THE  HARE. 


Generic  Characters. 

Two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Five  toes  before,  four  behind. 

Ears  long ; tail  tliort. 

Synonims. 

Lepus,  Plin.  lib.  viii.  c.  55.  Gefner  Quad.  0o5. 

Raii  Syn.  Quad.  204. 

Lepus  timidus,  Linn.  Sy/l.  77. 

Le  Lievre,  de  Buffon,  vi.  246.  tab.  38. 

H ASE,  Klein  Quad.  51.  Faun.  Suec.  No.  25. 

Hare,  Brit.  Zool.  41. 

NO  animal  in  the  creation  furnidies  more  ftriking  proofs  of  the 
providential  care  of  the  great  Creator,  in  the  prefervation  of  his  creatures,  than 
this  little,  helplefs  animal.  Its  propenfities  and  habits,  as  well  as  the 
peculiar  conformation  of  its  parts,  are  fo  admirably  well  adapted  for  this 
grand  purpofe,  that,  without  them,  the  Ipecies  mull  foon  become  extindl. 
Eagerly  fought  after  by  man,  as  well  as  by  beafts  and  birds  of  prey,  and 
totally  incapable  of  felf  defence,  the  race  would  foon  be  deflroyed  by  its 
numerous  enemies,  were  it  not  for  the  means  of  prefervation  and  efcape 
with  which  it  is  fo  amply  furnifhed.  The  Hare  owes  its  chief  fafety  to  its 
prevailing  pallion,  fear : confcious  of  its  weak  and  defencelefs  hate,  it  lives 
in  conftant  alarm  and  apprehenfion,  which,  by  keeping  it  lean,  fits 
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it  the  better  for  efcaping  the  impending  danger  by  flight.  The  fhape  of  the 
ears  is  admirably  well  contrived,  to  colledl  and  convey  the  moll  diftant  and 
minute  impreflions  of  founds ; they  are  very  long,  and  formed  like  the  tubes, 
or  trumpets,  made  ufe  of  by  deaf  perfons;  and,  being  flexible  in  every  direction, 
cannot  fail  to  catch  and  convey  the  fmallefl:  vibrations  of  the  air.  The  eyes 
are  remarkably  large  and  prominent,  and  well  adapted  to  receive  the  rays  of 
light  in  all  directions,  fo  that  the  creature  has  no  occafion  to  turn  its  head 
to  either  flde,  to  gain  information  of  the  fituation  of  its  purfuers.  Like 
many  other  animals  which  feed  by  night,  the  eyes  are  furnithed  with  a 
membrana  niClitans,  which  can  be  drawn  over  them  at  pleafure ; and  thus 
the  creature  is  enabled  to  bear  the  light  of  the  day,  which  it  could  not 
otherwife  endure.  The  comparative  length  of  its  hind  legs  is,  likewife,  of 
Angular  fervice  to  it  in  peculiar  Atuations,  particularly  in  afcending  fleep 
and  hilly  places ; and  fo  fenflble  is  the  Hare  of  this  advantage,  that,  when 
- clofely  purfued,  it  always  thapes  its  courfe  towards  riflng  ground.  The  Hare 
is  alfo  furniflied  with  remarkably  ftrong  mufcles,  whereby  it  is  enabled  to 
fupport  more  fatigue  than  it  otherwife  could.  Its  general  colour  is  a tawny, 
reddifh  brown,  which  frequently  fo  nearly  refembles  the  colour  of  the  land 
on  which  it  lies,  that  it  is  eaflly  overlooked : this  is  another  great  fource  of 
its  fafety,  and  fo  confcious  is  the  animal  of  it,  that,  when  clofely  prelTed  by 
the  Hounds,  it  will  frequently  fquat  behind  a clod,  and  fufler  the  Dogs  to  run 
over  it,  which  is  no  fooner  perceived,  than  it  inflantly  takes  a contrary 
direction,  and  by  this  artifice  often  effeCls  its  efcape. 

In  northern  countries,  where  the  feverity  of  the  winter  rovers  the  ground 
with  perpetual  fnow,  the  colour  of  the  Hare  is  always  changed,  during  that 
feafon,  from  brown  to  white,  which  renders  it  lefs  vifible  to  its  numerous 
enemies,  by  which  it  would  foon  be  deftroyed,  were  it  not  for  this 
providential  circumftance  : we  fay  .providential,  becaufe  the  Hares  which 
inhabit  warmer  climates  are  not  fubjeCl  to  this  change  of  colour  during  the 
winter  feafon,  which  furely  is  not  the  efledl  of  mere  chance. 

The  fliape,  fize,  and  general  appearance  of  the  Hare  are  fo  well  known, 
that  an  accurate  defcription  of  them  feems  needlefs  ; we  fhall,  therefore. 
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only  remark,  that  the  ears  are  tipped  with  black  ; the  tail  is  black  above  and 
white  underneath ; and  that  the  feet  are  all  clothed  on  the  underfide,  with 
long,  thick  hair,  even  to  the  ends  of  the  toes. 

The  fur  of  the  Hare  is  generally  very  full  of  fleas ; and  it  wmuld  feem 
that  thefe  troublefome  infedls  are  particularly  fond  of  refiding  in  it;  for 
Linnaeus  tells  us,  in  his  account  of  the  animals  of  Sweden,  that  the 
Dalecarlians  manufadlure  a fort  of  clothing  of  this  fur,  which  they  call  felt ; 
the  w'earer  of  which  is  thereby  preferved  from  the  tormenting  attacks  of  the 
fleas,  which  all  creep  into  the  garment,  and  remain  there. 

The  Hare  multiplies  very  fafl ; the  female  breeds  three  or  four  times  in 
the  year ; file  goes  with  young  thirty  days,  and  ufually  produces  from  two 
to  four  at  a litter  ; fhe  fuckles  them  only  tw^enty  days,  and  then  leaves  them 
to  fhift  for  themfelves.  It  feeds  during  the  night,  and  remains  motionlefs 
on  its  form  during  the  day,  unlefs  it  is  difturbed.  It  lives  entirely  on 
vegetables,  and  gives  the  preference  to  the  mold  tender  blades  of  grafs,  pinks, 
parfley,  and  plants  which  contain  a milky  juice;  it  is  likewife  fond  of  the 
bark  of  trees,  particularly  the  birch,  which  it  frequently  flrips  of  its  bark  in 
the  winter. 

The  hair  of  this  animal  is  much  ufed  in  the  hat  manufacture  ; and  as  the 
produce  of  this  country  is  infufficient  for  that  purpofe,  great  quantities  of 
hare-fkins  are  annually  imported  from  RufTia  and  Siberia,  and  formia  very 
confiderable  article  of  commerce. 

The  flefli  of  the  Hare  is  accounted  a favourite  article  of  food,  but  the 
manner  of  obtaining  it,  by  hunting,  wLere  a numerous  band  of  dogs, 
accompanied  by  men  and  horfes,  is  at  once  let  loofe  on  the  mofl  timid  and 
defencelefs  animal  in  the  brute  creation  ; where  the  poor  creature,  in  its 
fears,  is  made  to  die  a thoufand  deaths,  feems  fo  incongenial  with  our  ideas 
of  humanity  and  polidied  fociety,  as  to  require  our  marked  difapprobation. 
This  practice  is  thus  beautifully  defcribed  by  Tllomfon : 

Vain  is  her  beft  precaution,  tho’  flie  fits 
Conceal’d,  with  folded  ears,  unfleeping  eyes, 

By  Nature  rais’d  to  take  th’ horizon  in. 
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And  head  couch’d  clofe  betwixt  her  hairy  feet. 

In  ad  to  Tpring  away.  The  fcented  dew 
Betrays  her  early  labyrinth  ; and  deep. 

In  fcatter’d  fallen  op’nlngs,  far  behind. 

With  every  breeze  flie  hears  the  coming  dorm  : 

But  nearer,  and  more  frequent,  as  it  loads 
The  fighing  gale,  fhe  fprings  amaz’d,  and  all 
The  favage  foul  of  Game  is  up  at  once  : 

The  pack  full-op’ning  various;  the  flirill  horn 
Refounding  from  the  hills  ; the  neighing  fteed. 

Wild  for  the  chafe ; and  the  loud  hunter’s  (hout ; 

O’er  a weak,'  harmlefs,  flying  creature. 

Mix’d  in  mad  tumult  and  difcordant  joy  I 

If  the  flefh  of  this  animal  is  become  a necelTary  appendage  at  the  tables  of 
the  opulent,  Ihould  it  not  be  obtained  in  a manner  that  does  leaft  violence 
to  the  tender  feelings  of  humanity  ? Indeed  fliooting,  or  taking  them  in  traps 
or  fnares,  feems  lefs  exceptionable,  though  not  fo  generally  pradlifed  as  the 
method  of  hunting  with  Harriers,  or  fmall  Hounds ; or  that  of  courhng  with 
Greyhounds. 

The  Hare  is  found  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  mofi;  parts  of  Aha  and 
North  America. 
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THE  RABBIT. 


Generic  Characters. 

Two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Ears  long,  tail  Ihort. 

Five  toes  before,  four  behind. 

Synonims. 

CuNicuLUs,  Plin.  lib.  viii.  c.  55.  Gefner  Quad,  36. 

Lepus  CuNicuLus,  Linn,  Syjl.  77. 

Kanin,  Faun  Suec.  No.  26. 

Lepus  Caudatus,  Erijfon  Quad.  95. 

Lepusculus,  Kaninchen,  Klein  Quad.  52. 

Le  Lapin,  de  Buffon,  vi.  303.  tab.  1.  li. 

Rabbet,  or  Coney,  Raii  Syn.  Quad.  205.  Pennant's 
Brit.  Zool.  i.  90. 

THE  Rabbit,  though  not  originally  a native  of  Britain,  is  become  fo 
completely  naturalized,  and  fo  well  and  univerfally  known,  that  a particular 
defcription  of  it  feems  unnecelTary.  In  its  external  appearance  it  much 
refembles  the  Hare ; but  it  differs  materially  from  that  animal  in  its  habits, 
and,  notwithftanding  their  fimilitude,  they  cannot  be  brought  to  alTociatc, 
and  fometimes  will  fight  till  one  of  them  is  difabled  or  killed. 

That  great  naturalifl,  Pliny,  has  judicioudy  remarked,  that  thofe  animals 
which  are  the  mofl  innocent,  and  of  the  greateft  fervice  to  man,  particularly 
in  the  article  of  food,  are  generally  the  mofl  prolific : this  obfervation  is  in 
no  inflance  more  clearly  verified  than  in  the  Rabbit : it  produces  feven  times 
in  the  year,  and  often  brings  eight  young  ones  at  a birth ; on  a fuppofition. 
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therefore,  that  this  happens  conllantly  and  regularly  during  the  period  of 
four  years,  a lingle  pair  will,  in  that  time,  produce  one  million  two  hundred 
and  feventy  four  thoufand,  eight  hundred  and  forty : no  wonder  then,  that 
Spain,  a country  fo  congenial  to  their  conftitution,  fhould  have  been  once  fo 
overrun  by  them,  as  to  reduce  the  inhabitants  to  the  neceflity  of  fending  to 
Africa  for  Ferrets  to  deftroy  them,  as  has  been  already  obferved  in  the 
account  given  of  the  Ferret.  From  this  amazing  difpohtion  to  increafe,  we 
thoiild  certainly  be  overllocked  by  them,  were  they  not  furrounded  by  a boll 
of  enemies,  conhlling  of  al mod;  every  bead;  and  bird  of  prey,  to  whofe  attacks 
they  are  unable  to  make  the  fmallell  refidance ; and,  indeed,  were  it  not  for 
the  fecurity  they  find  in  their  burrows,  the  race  would  foon  be  extirpated. 
But  their  greatefi;  enemy  is  man,  who,  like  a falfe  friend,  appears  to  take 
them  under  his  protection,  that  he  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  deftroy  them 
when  he  pleafes,  for  the  fake  of  their  flefii  and  tkin ; the  former  of  which 
every  one  knows  is  an  elegant  article  of  food,  and  the  hair  of  the  latter  is 
much  ufed  in  the  manufa(fture  of  hats ; the  tkin,  with  the  hair  on,  is  alfo 
ufed  as  a fubftitute  for  fur  to  trim  garments ; and  fuch  parts  of  the  hair  as 
are  too  coarfe  for  thefe  purpofes,  are  often  made  ufe  of  as  ftuffing  for  beds, 
to  fave  the  expence  of  feathers. 

To  protect  them  from  thefe  numerous  foes,  the  Creator,  ever  watchful 
over  the  fafety  of  his  creatures,  has  endued  them  with  the  inftincdive  faculty, 
of  forming  fub terraneous  retreats,  which  are  fo  conftrudied,  as  to  be 
inaccelTible  to  any  but  the  fmaller  quadrupeds,  and  fecure  them  entirely 
from  the  attacks  of  birds  of  prey,  which  are  well  known  to  avoid  places 
impervious  to  light.  They  dig  thefe  burrows  with  their  feet,  and  often 
extend  them  to  a confiderable  length,  contriving  that  each  burrow  is 
furnilhed  with  two  apertures,  which,  although  at  a confiderable  ditlance 
from  each  other,  always  communicate,  fo  that,  in  cafe  of  an  attack,  the 
poor  animal  has  always  a door  to  efcape  at.  In  thefe  burrows  it  fpends  the 
day  in  fafety,  and  only  comes  out  morning  and  evening,  to  feed. 

When  the  female  is  about  to  bring  forth,  the  makes  choice  of  a burrow, 
leparate  from  the  male,  which  flie  forms  very  different  from  the  ordinarv 
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one,  and  much  more  intricate  ; at  the  bottom  of  this  the  conftru<fts  a fpacious 
apartment,  which  the  lines  with  down  plucked  from  her  own  body>  and 
thus  forms  a warm  bed  for  the  reception  of  her  young.  Thefe  fhe  feldom 
leaves  during  the  two  firft  days,  unlefs  forced  by  hunger ; and  then  fhe 
returns  to  them  with  all  pollible  expedition.  She  fuckles  them  near  fix 
weeks,  when  they  are  generally  fit  to  come  abroad,  and  are  received,  with 
great  appearance  of  affecftion,  by  the  male,  who,  though  prior  to  that  period 
he  will  frequently  kill  them,  feems  now  to  acknowledge  his  offspring,  by 
taking  them  between  his  paws,  fmoothing  their  fkins,  and  licking  their  eyes  ; 
each  in  its  turn  receiving  an  equal  fhare  of  his  carefles. 

Wild  Rabbits  are  invariably  brown,  but,  when  domefticated,  become, 
like  all  other  creatures  taken  under  the  protedlion  of  man,  fubjedl  to  almoft 
every  variety  of  colour.  Pennant  fays,  white  Rabbits  have  eyes  of  a 
beautiful  red  colour ; but  this  is  not  uniformly  the  cafe.  Tame  Rabbits  are 
larger  than  the  wild  ones,  but  their  flefli  is  fofter,  and  not  fo  high-flavoured. 

The  Rabbit  is  fubjed;  to  two  diftempers  equally  fatal.  The  mofi;  common 
and  dangerous  of  thefe  is  called  the  rot.  This  is  brought  on  by  fuffering 
them  to  eat  food  which  is  too  full  of  moiflure.  Their  greens  fliould 
therefore  be  always  given  them  dry,  and  a proper  quantity  of  fliort  hay 
fliould  be  mixed  with  them.  But  the  beft  food  for  tame  Rabbits  is  the 
Ihortefl;  and  fweeteft  hay  that  can  be  procured ; one  load  of  which  will 
maintain  two  hundred  couple  for  a year : of  this  flock  four  hundred  couple 
may  be  yearly  confumed  or  fold,  and  a fufiicient  number  will  remain  to  keep 
up  the  flock,  and  guard  againfl  accidents  : fo  that,  reckoning  the  price  of 
each  Rabbit  at  the  very  moderate  rate  of  fixpence,  which  is  confiderably 
below  the  ufual  value,  the  amount  of  the  profits  on  one  year’s  produce  will 
be  twenty  pounds,  which  is  confiderably  more  than  three  hundred  per  cent, 
exclufive  of  the  Ikins. 

They  are  likewife  fubjecfl  to  a fort  of  madnefs : when  attacked  with 
this  diforder,  they  wallow  and  tumble  about,  with  their  heels  upwards, 
and  hop  in  a very  fingular  manner.  The  caufe  of  this  difeafe  is  not  certainly 
known,  but  it  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned  by  the  ranknefs  of  their 
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food  ; though,  it  i»  probable,  that  is  not  the  only  caufe.  The  ufual  method 
of  cure  is  to  keep  them  low,  and  fupply  them  plentifully  with  the  prickly 
herb,  called  tare-thiftle. 

The  Rabbit  is  a very  generally  diffufed  animal,  and  capable  of  exifting  in 
any  climate  which  is  not  very  cold ; but  in  Sweden,  and  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe,  it  muft  be  conftantly  houfed.  It  is  found  wild  in  the  temperate 
and  hot  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  hottell  parts  of  Alia  and  Africa.  It  is  not 
a native  of  America,  but  increafes  greatly  in  South  America. 
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Generic  Characters. 

Two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Five  toes  on  each  foot. 

Tail  comprefTed,  and  covered  with  fcales. 

Synonims. 

Vioia-Tto^,  Arijl.  Hijt,  Ann.  lib.  viii.  c.  5. 

Castor  Fiber,  Linn.  Syjt.  78. 

Castor,  Gefner  Quad.  3og.  Brijfon  Quad.  go. 

Fiber,  Plin.  lib.  viii.  c.  30. 

Bafwer,  Biur,  Faun.  Suec.  No.  27. 

Biber,  Klein  Quad.  gi. 

Bobr,  Rzaczinjki  Pol.  2\5. 

Beaver,  Brit.  Zool.  1.  70.  tab.  ii.  Raii  Syn.  Quad.  2og. 

Le  Castor,  ou  le  Bievre,  de  Buffon,  viii.  282,  tab.  xxxvi. 

THERE  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  general  external  appearance 
of  the  Beaver,  except  that  its  tail  is  very  broad,  flat,  and  covered  with  fcales 
like  a filh ; and  that  its  hinder  feet  alone  are  furnilhed  with  membranes 
which  connedl  the  toes : in  other  relpefts,  it  greatly  refembles  a very  large 
Rat.  Confldered  as  an  individual,  it  does  not  exhibit  any  flriking  inftindlive 
qualities ; but,  on  the  contrary,  is  perfectly  harmlefs  and  inoflenflve,  and 
feems  hardly  to  polfefs  cunning  enough  for  its  own  defence  and  prefervation. 
But  if  we  view  it  living  in  a ftate  of  fociety  with  others  of  its  own  Ipecies, 
and  uniting  its  efforts  with  theirs  to  the  attainment  of  one  great  end, 
combining  the  important  objeds  of  the  fafety,  welfare,  and  maintenance  of 
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the  family  or  colony  to  which  it  belongs  ; our  wonder  and  aftonidiment  will 
be  inRantly  excited,  and  inftead  of  the  moft  inadlive  and  unmeaning,  we 
fhall  be  led'to  pronounce  it  one  of  the  moll  provident,  fagacious,  and  active 
animals  in  the  creation. 

Few  opportunities  of  obferving  the  habits  of  the  Beaver  having  occurred, 
to  thofe  who  know  how  to  make  the  proper  ufe  of  them,  the  accounts  given 
of  it  have  in  confequence  been  various,  often  contradictory,  and  always  full 
of  the  marvellous  ; which  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  refleCt 
that  the  greateft  part  of  them  have  been  related  on  the  authority  of  Beaver 
hunters,  whofe  only  objeCl  being  to  obtain  the  animal  itfelf,  its  habits  and 
natural  hiltory  could  but  little  concern  them. 

In  this  embarrafled  fituation,  fcarcely  knowing  what  we  ought  to  admit 
and  what  rejeCl,  we  are  happy  to  avail  ourfelves  of  the  opportunity  offered 
by  a recent  account  of  the  Beaver,  publiflied  by  Captain  G.  Cartwright  (a), 
who  relided  nearly  fixteen  years  on  the  Labrador  Coaft,  and  appears  to  have 
taken  great  pains  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  this  extraordinary  animal.  He 
very  judicioufly  apprizes  the  reader,  that  his  account  will  appear  to  be  very 
different,  in  many  inflances,  from  what  Buffon  and  others  have  written  on 
the  fubjeCl ; and  begs  it  may  be  remembered  that  they  wrote  chiefly  from 

i 

hearfay,  but  that  what  he  advances  is  the  refult  of  his  own  aClual 
obfervation. 

The  length  of  the  Beaver,  from  the  nofe  to  the  tail,  is  about  three  feet ; 
the  tail  is  eleven  inches  long  and  three  inches  broad ; the  cutting  teeth  are 
very  llrong,  and  well  adapted  to  the  purpofe  of  gnawing  wood ; the  ears  are 
fhort,  and  almofl  hid  in  the  fur ; the  nofe  is  blunt ; the  fore  feet  are  fmall ; 
but  the  hinder  ones  are  large  and  llrong;  the  tail  is  broad,  almofl  oval, 
comprelfed  horizontally,  and  covered  with  fcales.  The  hair,  or  fur,  with 
which  the  Beaver  is  covered,  is  generally  of  a dark-brown  colour,  with  fome 
few  inflances  of  variation  to  black,  and  very  rarely  white.  This  valuable  fur 
is  well  known  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  hat  manufaClory. 


(a)  Journal  of  Tranfa^lions,  8cc,  on  Ihe  Labrador  Coaft,  by  G.  Cartwright,  Efq.  3 vol.  4to.  1/92. 
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The  Beaver  feeds  on  the  leaves  and  bark  of  fuch  trees  and  fhrubs  as  have 
not  a relinous  juice.  Lawfon  fays,  they  prefer  the  faflafras,  ath,  and  fweet 
gum  ; but  Captain  Cartwright  alTerts  their  favourite  food  to  be  the  afpen, 
the  birch,  and  the  root  of  the  water  lily.  AVhen  they  eat,  they  hold  the 
food  in  their  fore  paws,  and  lit  up  like  Squirrels.  The  Count  de  BufFon, 
hurried  on  by  the  impetuolity  of  his  lively  imagination,  has  faid,  that  a 
Beaver  has  a fcaly  tail,  becaufe  he  eats  filli on  which  palTage  Mr.  Cartwright 
pleafantly  obferves,  “ I wonder  that  M.  BulFon  has  not  one  himfelf,  for  the 
fame  reafon,  for  I am  fure  he  has  eaten  a great  deal  more  filh  than  all  the 
Beavers  in  the  world  put  together.”  The  fa6l  is,  Beavers  will  neither  eat 
filh,  nor  any  other  animal  food  whatever,  but  fubfifi;  wholly  on  vegetable 
fubllances.  They  bring  forth  their  young  towards  the  end  of  June,  and 
generally  have  two  at  a time,  which  are  for  the  mofi:  part  male  and  female ; 
the  firll  time  of  breeding,  indeed,  they  often  have  but  one,  and  fome  of  the 
old  ones  have  been  known  to  produce  three  or  four,  and  even  more  at  a birth. 
The  firll  year  they  are  called  Pappoofes ; the  fecond.  Small  Medlers ; the 
third.  Large  Medlers  ; the  fourth  Beavers ; and,  after  that.  Old  or  Great 
Beavers.  The  young  ones  continue  with  their  parents  till  they  are  full  three 
years  old ; when  they  pair  off,  build  a houfe  for  themfelves,  and  begin  to 
breed.  Sometimes,  if  they  are  undillurbed  and  have  plenty  of  provilions, 
they  remain  with  the  old  ones,  and  the  fociety  is  then  called  a double  crew. 
Sometimes  a fingle  Beaver  lives  by  itfelf,  and  is  then  called  a Hermit,  or 
a Terrier.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  caufe  which  has  leparated  thefe 
individuals  from  fociety,  it  is  certain  that  they  always  have  a black  mark  on 
the  infide  of  the  Ikin  upon  their  backs,  which  is  called  a faddie,  and 
difiinguifhes  them  from  the  others.  Cartwright  fuppofes  this  feparation 
from  fociety  may  arife  from  their  fidelity  and  conftancy  to  each  other ; and 
that,  having  by  fome  accident  loll  their  mate,  they  will  not  readily  pair  again. 
He  thinks  likewife  that  the  mark  on  the  back  may  proceed  from  the  want  of 
a companion  to  keep  that  part  warm.  They  move  but  flowly  on  land,  and 
being  cowardly,  are  eafily  killed,  notwithftanding  they  are  poll’efi'ed  of  the 
means  to  make  a ftout  refifiance,  as  their  teeth  are  long,  lharp,  and  firong. 
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and  firmly  fet  in  their  jaws,  which  are  likewife  very  ftrong.  If  they  chance 
to  be  met  on  fliore  by  a man,  they  will  fit  down  on  their  bottom  and  cry 
like  a child.  Thefe  folitary  Beavers  inhabit  holes,  which  they  burrow  in  the 
banks  of  rivers,  below  the  freezing  point,  and  work  their  way  upward  to 
the  height  of  many  feet,  Rocking  them  with  provifions  for  the  winter ; but 
the  generality  of  Beavers  live  in  alTociated  communities,  confifting  of  two  or 
three  hundred ; inhabiting  houfes,  which  they  raife  to  the  height  of  eight 
feet  above  the  water.  They  build  thefe  houfes  on  piles,  and  form  them 
either  round  or  oval,  with  arched  tops,  which  give  them  the  appearance 
of  a dome  on  the  outfide,  and  within  they  refemble  an  oven.  The 
community  generally  build  from  ten  to  twenty-five  of  thefe  houfes,  the 
conftru6tion  of  which,  together  with  the  choice  of  a proper  place,  and  the 
fitting  it  to  the  intended  purpofe,  furnifh  the  moll  Rriking  inllance  of 
inftindlive  fagacity,  as  it  is  impofiible  thefe  works  could  be  accomplilhed 
without  the  combined  alTifiance  of  many  individuals,  who  mull  be  mutually 
acquainted  with  each  others  intentions,  and  know  how  to  direH;  their  actions 
fo  as  to  promote  the  defired  end.  If  they  find  a place  fuitable  to  their 
purpofe,  which  is  generally  a pond  in  the  vicinity  of  alpen  and  birch  trees, 
they  begin  to  eredl  their  houfes  in  the  month  of  Augull.  If  they  cannot 
find  a fpot  naturally  adapted  to  their  operations,  they  make  choice  of  a level 
piece  of  ground,  having  a fmall  rivulet  running  through  it,  in  which  they 
conllru(R  a dam,  which.  Hopping  the  courfe  of  the  water,  forms  a pond,  which 
they  can  make  as  deep  or  as  Ipacious  as  they  pleafe,  by  proportioning  the 
dam  accordingly.  Thefe  dams  are  formed  with  prodigious  llrength,  by 
means  of  Hakes  driven  into  the  ground,  fome  fay  five  or  fix  feet  long  ; thefe 
are  placed  in  rows,  and  pliant  twigs  are  wattled  between  them,  as  hurdles 
are  made ; the  interHices  are  then  filled  with  clay,  Hones,  and  fand,  which 
are  well  rammed  down.  They  are  fliaped  with  a Hope  on  the  fide  next 
to  the  water,  but  are  perpendicular  on  the  other  fide  : they  are  ten  or 
twelve  feet  thick  at  the  bafe,  but  gradually  diminilh  towards  the  top,  which 
is  ufually  two  or  three  feet  thick.  Some  of  thefe  dams  are  a hundred  feet 
in  length,  and  are  exactly  level  from  end  to  end.  Mr.  Cartwright  fays,  he 
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has  walked  over  them  with  the  greateft  fafety.  Having  by  thefe  means 
collected  a fufficient  quantity  of  water  for  their  purpofe,  they  begin  to  eredl 
their  houfes  near  the  edge  of  the  fliore.  Thefe  houfes  are  conftrudled  of 
earth,  Rones,  and  flicks,  cemented  together  with  great  art  and  ingenuity,  and 
plaiflered  within  as  neatly  as  if  they  were  built  by  a mafon.  They  have  but 
one  opening  (a),  which  is  always  next  the  water;  for,  were  it  on  the  land 
fide,  the  frofty  air  would  enter  at  that  hole  and  freeze  up  the  water,  whereby 
they  would  be  cut  off  from  their  magazine ; and  the  cold  would  be  greater 
than  they  could  bear ; for,  although  they  are  very  warmly  clad,  it  is  well 
known  that  they  cannot  endure  fevere  frofl,  but  will  die  if  expofed  to  it  for 
a fhort  time.  Each  houfe  contains  from  two  to  thirty  Beavers.  Every 
Beaver  forms  its  own  bed  of  mofs ; and  each  family  fills  its  magazine  with 
provifions  againfl  the  winter,  which  they  lodge  under  water,  and  bring  into 
their  apartments  as  they  want  them(B).  If  there  is  an  ifland  in  the  pond, 
they  generally  make  choice  of  that,  as  the  fafell  place  to  build  on ; and  the 
greateft  number  of  their  houfes  are  placed  on  the  north  fhore,  that  they  may 
enjoy  more  of  the  fun.  If  the  pond,  in  which  they  have  lived  during  one 
winter,  has  plenty  of  their  favourite  food  in  its  vicinity,  and  they  have  not 
been  difturbed,  they  very  rarely  quit  it ; but  if  the  fupply  of  provifions  runs 
fhort,  they  will  wander  about,  till  they  have  found  another  fpot  where  there 
is  greater  plenty.  When  they  remain  three  or  four  years  in  the  fame  pond, 
they  frequently  eredl  a new  houfe  every  year,  although  the  old  one  is  not 
much  the  worfe  for  wear ; fometimes  they  will  repair  an  old  one  which  has 
been  forfaken,  and  live  in  that.  It  often  happens  that  they  build  a new 
houfe  upon,  or  clofe  by,  an  old  one,  joining  the  two  tops  into  one,  and  cut 
a communication  between  them  from  one  to  the  other : hence  it  is  probable 
that  the  idea  of  their  having  feveral  apartments  took  its  rife.  They  are  fo 
induftrious,  that  even  when  they  have  laid  in  an  abundant  flock  of  provifions, 
they  ftill  go  on  adding  to  the  ftore  ; and  when  their  houfes  are  completely 
finifhed,  they  ftill  carry  on  frefh  works  ; nor  will  they  defift  when  the  pond 
is  frozen  firmly  over,  but  continue  to  work  on  the  houfe  for  fome  nights 


(a)  Cartwright. 


(b)  Pennant. 
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after,  through  a hole  which  they  keep  open  on  purpofe,  if  the  froR  is  not 
too  fevere.  They  forfake  their  hoiifes  during  the  fummer,  and  ramble  about 
from  place  to  place,  fleeping  on  a bed  which  they  make  of  Ricks  fhred  fine, 
under  the  covert  of  fome  biifli  near  the  water  Rde.  Although  the  fagacity 
of  the  Beaver  appears  fo  aRoniRnngj.  it  is  certainly  not  infallible ; as  they 
have  been  known  to  eRablifh.- their  colony  in  a pond,  where  their  food  was 
fo  fcarce,  that  all  have  died  with  hunger  ; or  to  chufe  a Rtuation  fo  flat,  that 
a fudden  thaw  in  the  winter  has  flooded  the  wfliole  place.  Sometimes  they 
have  fixed  on  a brook  where  a thaw  has  fwelled  the  Rream  of  water  to  fuch 
a height  as  to  wafh  away  all  their  food,  and  Rarve  them  to  death. 

Much  has  been  faid  by  different  writers,  of  their  gnawing  down  large 
trees,  and  tranfporting  them  to  their  works  by  their  united  Rrength ; but 
thefe  accounts  appear  to  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  although  there  is 
fome  foundation  for  them.  It  has  likewife  been  faid>  that  they  ufe  their 
tails  as  trowels  to  plaiRer  their  houfes  with,  but  Mr.  Cartwright  feems  to 
doubt  this  circumRance,  and  obferves,  in  fupport  of  his  opinion,  that  their 
tails  are  too  heavy,  and  the  tendons  wfliich  move  them  too  weak,  to  enable 
them  to  perform  fuch  an  operation  : he  rather  thinks  they  daub  the  earth  o-n 
with  their  fore  feet.  He  profeffes  not  to  believe  the  affertion,  that  they  ufe 
their  tails  as  fledges  to  draw  Rones  and  earth  upon,  becaufe  theffail  being 
thickeR  at  the  root  and  down  the  centre,  he  conceives  it  impoffible  that 
a Rone  fliould  be  kept  on  it,  unlefs  it  were  held  there  by  another  Beaver : 
he  fays,  he  never  obferved  that  they  had  removed  any  Rones  off  the  ground, 
but  that  they  bring  them  in  their  fore  paws  from  the  fides  and  bottom  of  the 
pond.  But  what  .feems  to  put  the  matter  out  of  all  doubt  is,  that  the  fkin  on 
the  under  fide  of  the  tail  never  appears  in  the  leaR  rubbed  or  fcratched, 
which  would  inevitably  be  the  cafe,  were  that  part  made  ufe  of  for  the 
purpofe  of  drawing  heavy  loads. 

The  tkins  of  the  Beaver  form  an  amazing  article  of  trade.  In  the  year 
1/03,  fifty-four  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  feventy  Ikins  were  fold  in  a Angle 
fale  of  the  Hudfon’s  Bay  Company.  They  are  diflinguiflied  by  different 
appellations.  Thofe  tkins  which  have  been  worn  by  the  Indians  are  called 
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Coat  Beaver ; Parchment  Beaver  is  fo  called,  becaufe  the  under  fide  of  it 
refembles  that  fubftance ; and  Stage  Beaver,  which  is  the  worR,  is  that 
which  the  Indians  kill  out  of  feafon,  when  they  are  out  on  their  Rages  and 
journeys  (a). 

The  well-known,  valuable  drug,  caRoreum,  or  caRor,  is  the  inguinal 
glands  of  thefe  animals ; that  which  comes  from  RuRia  is  five  times  more 
valuable  than  what  is  brought  from  America. 

The  flefli  of  the  Beaver  is  eReemed  good  eating : it  is  ufually  preferved 
by  drying  it  in  the  fmoke,  after  the  bones  have  been  taken  out. 

The  Beaver  inhabits  Europe  from  Lapland  to  Languedoc(B)  ; it  is  found 
in  great  plenty  in  the  North ; is  met  with  in  abundance  in  the  Rufiian  and 
Afiatic  dominions ; but  is  found  in  greateR  plenty  in  North  America. 

Beavers  were  formerly  found  in  Great  Britain  ; but  the  breed  has  been 
long  finee  extirpated.  The  lateR  accounts  we  have  of  them  is  in  Giraldus 
Cambrenfis(c),  who  travelled  through  Wales  in  1188:  he  gives  a brief 
hiRory  of  their  manners,  and  adds,  that  in  his  time  they  were  found  only  in 
the  river  Teiri ; two  or  three  lakes  in  that  principality  Rill  bear  the  name  of 
Llynyr  AJange{p),  or  the  Beaver  Lake ; which  is  a farther  proof,  that  thefe 
animals  were  found  in  difibrent  parts  of  it.  But  we  imagine  they  muR  have 
been  very  fcarce  even  in  earlier  times  ; for  by  the  laws  of  Hoel  dda,  the  price 
of  a Beaver’s  Ikin  (Croen  LloRlydan,  or  the  broad-tailed  animal)  was  fixed 
at  one  hundred  and  twenty  pence,  a great  fum  in  thofe  days(E).” 


(a)  Pennant. 

(c)  Girald  Camb.  Itin.  1/8,  179- 


(e)  Buffon. 

(d)  Raii  Syn.  Quad.  213 


(f.)  Pennant’s  Britifli  Zoology. 
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Generic  Characters. 

Two  cutting  teeth  in  eaeh  jaw. 

The  body  covered  with  long,  hard,  and  tliarp  quills. 

The  upper  lip  divided. 

Synonims. 

Arijl.  Hijl.  An.  lib.  i.  c.  6. 

Hystrix,  Plin.  lib.  viii.  c.  35.  Gefner  Quad.  503.  Raii  Syn.  Quad.  2oG. 

Hystrix  Crtstata,  Linn.  Sy/l.  76. 

Acanthion  Cristatus,  Klein  Quad.  66. 

Le  Porc-epic,  de  Buffon,  xii.  402. 

THE  general  appearance  of  this  animal,  when  compared  with  its  habits, 
lliould  teach  us  not  to  draw  too  hafly  conclulions  from  external  appearances. 
Formidable  as  he  feems  to  be,  from  the  weapons  with  which  Nature  has 
armed  him,  he  is  notwithftanding  perfe<flly  harmlefs  and  inoffenfive.  It 
mull  be  allowed,  indeed,  that  he  appears  highly  irafcible,  which  has  induced 
the  poet  to  call  him  the  Fretful  Porcupine ; but  that  apparent  irafcibility 
probably  arifes  partly  from  fear,  and  partly  from  the  great  redundancy  of  bile 
in  his  conftitution.  His  fharp  quills,  with  which  he  fo  often  threatens  his 
adverfary,  are  never  ufed  but  for  his  own  prefervation.  Inoffenfive  in  his 
nature,  he  is  never  the  aggreffor,  but  when  roufed  to  a neceffity  of  felf-defence, 
even  the  Lion  (a)  dares  not  attack  him. 

The  Porcupine  is  in  general  about  two  feet  long,  from  the  nofe  to  the  tail, 
which  is  four  inches  in  length.  The  legs  are  fhort  in  proportion  to  the  body  ; 

(a)  Kolben. 
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there  are  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  and  five  on  thofe  behind.  The  head  is 
about  five  inches  long,  the  muzzle  bears  fome  refemblance  to  that  of  a Rabbit, 
except  that  it  is  always  black  ; the  upper  lip  is  divided  ; the  eyes  are  fmall ; 
the  ears  refemble  thofe  of  a Monkey,  and  are  covered  with  very  fine  hair ; the 
mouth  is  furnifhed  with  whifkers  of  a confiderable  length : the  tongue  is 
covered  at  its  extremity  with  feveral  little  bony  bodies,  like  teeth.  The 
largefl  are  a line  in  breadth ; their  extremities  are  fharp  and  divided  by  three 
notches,  making  as  it  were  four  fmall  teeth  of  each(A).  The  back  part  of 
the  head  is  adorned  with  a long  crefi;  compofed  of  fliff  briflles,  which  recline 
backwards;  the  body  is  covered  with  quills  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches  long; 
they  are  thickefl  in  the  middle  and  fharp  at  the  points ; thefe  quills  are 
inferted  in  the  animal’s  fkin  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  feathers  of  birds,  the 
quills  of  which  they  much  refemble  in  their  conflru(Rion  ; their  colour  is 
black  and  white  alternately,  which  gives  the  animal  a very  beautiful 
appearance ; the  tail  is  covered  with  fhort,  white  quills,  which  are 
tranfparent,  and  appear  as  if  they  were  cut  off  at  the  ends.  All  the  quills 
naturally  incline  backwards,  and  the  creature  can  ere6l_  them  at  pleafure, 
which  he  never  fails  to  do  when  irritated  ; the  opinion  which  once  prevailed, 
that  the  Porcupine  can  dart  his  quills  at  his  enemy,  is  now  known  to  be 
entirely  unfounded;  the  tides,  belly,  and  legs  are  covered  with  firong 
briflles,  and  a few  hairs  are  thinly  fcattered  all  over  the  fkin. 

AVhen  the  Porcupine  is  hunted,  or  purfued  by  any  other  animal,  it  never 
attempts  to  bite  or  defend  itfelf,  but  climbs  up  the  firfl  tree  it  can  reach, 
where  it  remains  till  the  patience  of  its  adverfary  is  exhaulled ; if  it  cannot 
reach  a tree,  and  is  hard  preffed,  it  lies  down  on  one  fide,  and  prefents  its 
quills  to  its  enemy,  in  which  fituation  it  finds  perfeA  fecurity. 

The  late  Sir  Afhton  Lever  ufed  to  keep  a live  Porcupine,  which  he 
frequently  turned  out  on  the  grafs  behind  the  houfe,  to  play  with  a tame 
Hunting  Leopard  and  a large  Newfoundland  Dog.  As  foon  as  they  w^ere  let 
loofe,  the  Leopard  and  Dog  began  to  purfue  the  Porcupine,  who  at  firfl 
endeavoured  to  efcape  by  flight ; but  finding  that  ineffedual,  he  thrufl  his 

(a)  Memoir,  de  I’Acad.  de  Scien.  p.  14Q. 
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nofe  into  fome  corner,  making  a fnorting  noife,  and  eredled  his  fpines,  with 
which  his  purfuers  pricked  their  nofes,  till  they  quarrelled  between 
themfelves,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  make  his  efcape : we  have 
frequently  been  eye-witnefs  to  this  diverting  fcene. 

The  Indians  make  ufe  of  the  quills  of  the  Porcupine  to  adorn  the  many 
curious  articles  they  make,  the  neatnefs  and  elegance  of  which  would  not 
difcredit  more  enlightened  artifts  ; for  this  purpofe  they  dye  them  of  various 
beautiful  colours,  and  fplit  them  into  flips,  with  which  they  embroider  their 
balkets,  belts,  &c.  in  a great  variety  of  ornamental  figures. 

The  Porcupine  fleeps  during  the  day,  and  feeds  only  by  night.  It  has  a 
voracious  appetite,  although  it  fupports  hunger  for  a confiderable  time 
without  any  apparent  inconvenience.  The  female  goes  with  young  feven 
months,  and  produces  only  one  at  a time,  which  £he  fuckles  about  a month ; 
during  this  period,  like  all  other  females,  fhe  becomes  refolute  in  the  defence 
of  her  offspring. 

This  animal  inhabits  India,  Perfia,  Paleftine,  and  all  parts  of  Africa  ; it  is 
alfo  now  found  wild  in  Italy,  though  not  originally  a native  of  any  part  of 
Europe.  It  is  reprefented  in  the  Plate  as  ftanding  on  the  ground. 
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Generic  Characters. 

Two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

The  body  covered  with  hard  and  lliarp  quills. 

The  upper  lip  divided. 

* 

Synonims. 

Hystrix  Prensilis,  Linn.  Syjl,  7O. 

Hystrix  Americanus,  Raii  Syn.  Quad.  208. 

CuANDU,  Marcgrave  Brc^il,  233.  Pifo  Brajil,  99,  325. 

Hoitzlacuatzin,  Hernandez  Mex.  322. 

Chat  Epineux,  des  Marchais,  iii.  303. 

THIS  animal  is  not  fo  large  as  the  Crefted  Porcupine.  Its  quills  are 
likewife  much  diorter,  being  not  more  than  three  inches  long;  they  are 
white,  barred  with  black  near  their  points,  and  are  exceedingly  fliarp  ; its  nofe 
is  Ihort  and  blunt,  adorned  with  white  whilkers,  and  furnilhed  underneath 
with  a fmall  bed  of  fpines.  It  has  four  toes  armed  with  very  long  claws 
on  each  foot,  and  in  the  place  of  the  thumb  there  is  a great  protuberance. 
The  tail  is  eighteen  inches  in  length ; that  half  of  it  which  is  next  to  the 
body  is  covered  with  fharp  fpines,  the  other  half  is  naked,  excepting  only  a 
few  hairs  ; the  end  is  flrongly  prehenlile.  It  is  a native  of  Mexico  and  Brafil, 
where  it  lives  in  the  woods,  and  feeds  indifferently  on  fruits  and  poultry. 
It  fleeps  in  the  day-time,  and  goes  out  during  the  night  in  fearch  of  its  food. 
Its  voice  refembles  the  grunting  of  a Hog,  and  it  makes  a noife  with  its 
nollrils,  as  if  it  were  out  of  breath.  It  climbs  trees  with  great  agility,  and 
prevents  itfelf  from  falling,  as  it  defcends,  by  twilling  its  tail  round  the 
branches.  Its  flefh  is  fat  and  well  flavoured.  This  fpecies  is  reprefented  in 
the  Plate  Handing  on  the  bough  of  a tree. 
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THE  HAMSTER. 


Generic  Characters. 

Two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Four  toes  before,  five  behind. 

Very  flender  taper  tail,  naked,  or  very  llightly  covered  with  hair. 

SVNONIMS. 

Hamester,  Cricetus,  Gefner  Quad.  738.  Raii  Syn.  Quad.  221. 

Krietsch,  Hamster,  Kramer  Aujlr.  317.  Zimmerman^  343.  511. 

Hamster,  Pennant  Hijl.  Quad,  vol.  ii.  p.  2o6. 

Le  Hamster,  de  Buffon,  xiii.  11 7.  tab.  xiv.  xvi.  Suppl.  hi.  183. 

PoRCELLus  frumentarius,  Sch"wenkjclde  Theriotroph.  11 8. 

Mus  cRLCETus,  Linn.  Syjt,  82. 

TO  form  an  opinion  of  animals  from  their  refpe6tive  good  or  evil 
qualities,  we  fhould  rather  a6l  like  bialTed  individuals  than  impartial 
hiftorians;  and  therefore,  notwithflanding  the  univerfal  deteftation  in  which 
the  Hamfter  is  held  by  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries  where  it  abounds, 
we  do  not  hefitate  to  alhgn  it  a place  among  the  greatefl:  curiofities  of 
nature,  on  account  of  its  lingular  habits,  and  thofe  admirable  inftind;s  that 
conduce  to  its  prefervation : and,  in  this  view,  we  prefume  to  recommend 
it  to  the  contemplation  of  our  readers. 

The  head  of  this  animal  is  furnifhed  with  large  rounded  ears,  and  full 
black  eyes ; its  fore  feet  are  divided  into  four  toes  with  a fifth  claw ; its 
liind  feet  have  five  toes;  and  its  tail  meafures  about  three  inches.  Each 
cheek  has  two  pouches,  which  are  frequently  diflended  with  food  till  they 
feem  ready  to  burfl : its  colour,  on  the  head  and  back,  is  a reddifli  brown ; 
the  cheeks  are  red ; the  bread:,  belly,  and  upper  part  of  the  fore  legs  black ; 
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each  ear  is  diverhfied  with  white  fpots,  and  a fmall  portion  of  white  appears 
near  the  hind  legs.  Sometimes,  however,  thefe  colours  vary;  and,  it  is 
alTerted,  that  in  the  vicinage’ of  Cafan  there  is  frequently  found  a family  of 
Hamfters  that  are  entirely  black. 

The  habitation  of  this  animal  is  exceedingly  curious,  and  difplays  a 
conliderable  ftiare  of  ingenuity  in  its  conftrudlion.  It  conlifts  of  feveral 
apartments,  defigned  for  different  purpofes,  and  wonderfully  adapted  to  the 
convenience  of  the  inmates.  The  firfl  entrance  is  formed  in  an  oblique 
diredlion  from  the  furface  of  the  earth ; and  at  the  bottom  of  this  entrance 
a perpendicular  hole  is  funk  by  the  male,  for  his  own  accommodation. 
Various  fimilar  excavations  are  made  by  the  female,  for  herfelf  and  young 
ones,  as  each  individual  has  a feparate  apartment,  and  each  fort  of  grain  is 
depolited  in  a feparate  magazine.  The  depth  of  the  caverns  differs  according 
to  the  age  of  the  inhabitant ; that  of  a young  Hamfter  being  fcarcely  twelve 
inches  deep,  while  thofe  of  the  old  ones  are  funk  to  the  depth  of  four 
or  five  feet,  and  the  whole  diameter  of  the  habitation,  including  the 
communications,  will  fometimes  meafure  eight  or  ten  feet. 

In  the  month  of  Auguft,  the  Hamfters  begin  to  lay  up  a ftore  of  food, 
confining  of  corn,  beans,  or  peas,  which  they  carry  in  their  pouches  to  the 
magazines,  and  there  clean  it  for  their  fubfiftence  (a).  The  quantity  of 
grain  found  in  thefe  holes  depends  greatly  on  the  fex,  or  age,  of  the  animals 
that  occupy  them ; but  we  are  affured,  that  the  old  males  will  fometimes 
amafs  a colledlion  of  one  hundred  pounds  weight. 

At  the  approach  of  winter,  the  animals  clofe  the  entrance  which  might 
difcover  their  retreat,  and  feed  tranquilly  on  their  provifions  till  the  feafon 
becomes  very  cold : they  then  fink  into  a lethargic  ftate,  which  continues 
till  the  return  of  fpring.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  difturbed  by  the 
peafants,  who  carefully  feek  out  their  dwellings,  and  dig  down  till  they 
come  to  the  hoard,  in  which  they  frequently  find  two  bufiiels  of  good  grain, 
befides  the  animals  themfelves,  which  yield  valuable  furs.  When  thus 
difcovered  the  Hamfter  lies  upon  a bed  of  foft  ftraw,  with  its  head  turned 

(a)  The  Hamfters  will  carry  their  provifions  either  by  grains,  or  in  the  ears  or  pods,  and  when  they 
adopt  the  latter  expedient,  they  clean  out  the  corn,  or  pulfe,  in  their  holes. 
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under  its  belly,  while  its  hind  feet  reft  upon  the  muzzle.  Its  eyes  are 
clofed ; its  members  perfedlly  ftiif ; and  all  fenfation  fo  completely  fufpended, 
that  no  fymptom  of  life  can  poftibly  be  perceived.  Even  if  dilfecfted  in  this 
ftate  the  fat  feems  coagulated,  the  inteftines  are  cold,  and  the  flow 
contradling  or  dilating  of  the  heart  is  the  only  proof  of  exiftence.  The 
animal  feems  to  feel  but  little  from  the  operation,  merely  opening  its 
mouth  occaflonally,  as  if  attempting  to  breathe,  without  being  fufficiently 
fenflble  to  awake  from  its  profound  fleep. 

At  the  time  of  its  annual  revival,  it  firft  begins  to  lofe  the  ftiffnefs  of  its 
limbs ; it  then  breathes  deeply,  and  by  long  intervals ; its  firft  motions  are 
attended  with  a frequent  gafping  and  rattling  in  the  throat : after  fome  days 
it  opens  its  eyes  and  makes  an  effort  to  Hand,  but  its  attempts,  for  fome 
time,  are  like  thofe  of  a perfon  much  inebriated  : at  length,  however,  it 
regains  its  ufual  attitude,  and  refts  for  a long  fpace  in  perfedl  tranquillity,  as 
if  to  recolleA  itfelf,  and  to  recover  from  the  eftedls  of  its  ftrange  fenfations. 

We  have  already  obferved  that  every  Hamfter  occupies  a feparate 
apartment,  and  indeed  the  whole  race  is  fo  malevolent  as  to  rejed;  all  fociety 
with  each  other,  excepting  that  which  refults  from  their  fliort  courtfliip. 
If  it  happens,  at  this  feafon,  that  two  males  meet  in  fearch  of  a female,  a 
battle  immediately  enfues,  which  generally  terminates  in  the  deftriuftion  of 
the  weaker ; the  female  then  makes  a fliort  attachment  to  the  vidlorious 
Hamfter,  and  will  defend  him  from  any  attack  with  furprifing  fury,  but  this 
connedlion  foon  ceafes. 

The  females  are  very  prolific,  bringing  forth  twice  or  thrice  in  a year, 
and  producing  fixteen  or  eighteen  young  ones  at  each  litter.  Thefe,  in  a 
few  weeks,  are  forced  out  of  their  burrows,  and  left  to  provide  for  their 
future  fubfiftence. 

The  Hamfter  will  kill  and  devour  both  its  own  fpecles  and  other  fmall 
animals,  and  frequently  ventures  to  attack  where  he  cannot  poflibly  vanquifh. 
Thus  it  is  faid  to  feize  on  HoiTes,  Dogs,  and  even  men,  with  incredible  fury, 
and  to  fubmit  to  death  rather  than  relinquifli  its  hold. 

The  rapid  increafe  of  thefe  animals  has  been  almoft  fuflicient,  in  fome 
years,  to  occaflon  a dearth,  but  the  ill  efteds  of  their  fecundity  are,  in  a 
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great  meafure,  prevented  by  the  ferocity  with  which  they  deRroy  each  other 
upon  all  occafions ; and  by  the  exertions  of  their  enemy  the  Polecat,  which 
purfues  them  into  their  fubterraneous  retreats,  and  devours  great  numbers. 

Hamfters  are  commonly  found  in  Ukraine,  Poland,  and  Germany;  in  all 
the  temperate  parts  of  Riiffia  and  Siberia ; and  in  the  Tartarian  deferts. 
They  fwarm  in  fuch  a manner  at  Gotha,  that,  in  one  year,  80,13Q  of  their 
Ikins  (a)  were  delivered  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  the  capital(B);  thele 
animals  having  been  profcribed  on  account  of  their  devallations  among  the 
corn. 

(a)  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  hair  adheres  fo  clofely  to  the  fkin  of  the  Hamfter  as  not  to  be  plucked 
off  without  the  greateft  difficulty. 

(b)  De  Buffon,  Suppl.  iii.  185.  quoted  from  Mr.  Sulzer. 


THE  ALPINE  MARMOT. 


Generic  Characters. 

Two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Four  toes  before,  five  behind. 

Short  ears,  or  none. 

Tail  covered  with  hair,  and  of  a middling  length;  in  fome  very  fliort. 

Synonims. 

La  Marmotte,  de  BuffoUi  viii.  219.  tab.  xxviii. 

Glis  Marmota,  Klein  Quad.  56.  Hijl.  Mur,  Alp.  23o. 

Murmelthier,  Kramer  Aujlr.  317. 

Mus  Marmota,  Linn.  Sy/t.  81. 

Alpine  Marmot,  Pennant  Hiji,  Quad.  vol.  ii.  p.  128. 

Mus  Alpinus,  Plinii,  lib.  viii.  c.  37.  Agricola  An.  Subter,  484. 

Gefner  Quad,  743.  Raii  Syn.  Quad.  221. 

NATURALISTS  have  placed  the  Marmot  in  the  fame  clafs  with  the 
Hare  and  the  Rat ; and,  on  a careful  examination  of  its  different  parts,  we 
difcover  a partial  agreement  with  both  thefe  animals : its  nofe,  lips,  and  the 
general  form  of  its  head  refembling  the  former;  and  its  ears,  teeth,  and 
claws  correfponding  exadlly  with  thofe  of  the  latter : in  other  refpedls, 
however,  it  has  no  analogy  to  either  kind,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  diftinguifhed 
from  almoft  every  fpecies  of  quadrupeds,  by  various  habitudes  that  are  entirely 
peculiar  to  itfelf. 

Its  ears  are  round,  and  fo  fliort  as  to  be  almoft  hidden  in  the  fur ; its 
cheeks  are  large ; its  head,  and  the  upper  part  of  its  body,  are  of  a brownifh 
afli  colour,  mingled  with  tawny ; its  legs  and  belly  are  reddifti ; its  tail  is 
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about  half  a foot  long,  and  tolerably  bufhy;  its  body  is  thick;  and  its  length, 
from  the  nofe  to  the  tail,  about  fixteen  inches. 

In  its  natural  Rate  it  fubfifts  on  roots,  vegetables,  and  infedls;  but  when 
domefticated  it  will  participate  of  other  food,  and  is  particularly  fond  of 
milk,  which  it  laps  with  a murmuring  noife,  expreflive  of  fatisfadion. 

Its  dwelling  is  ufually  in  fubterraneous  holes,  conlifting  of  two  entrances 
and  three  chambers,  carefully  lined  with  mofs  and  hay.  At  the  approach 
of  winter  the  animals  retire  to  thefe  afylums,  and  obviate  the  dread  of 
intrufion  by  Hopping  up  each  entrance,  in  the  moft  effe<Rual  manner,  with 
earth.  Here  they  remain,  from  five  to  twelve  in  a chamber,  completely 
covered  with  hay,  and  infenfible  to  the  rigours  of  the  leafon,  till  the 
invigorating  influence  of  the  fun  awakens  them  to  a fenfe  of  their  wants, 
and  calls  them  forth  to  love  and  induftry. 

When  they  retire  to  their  holes,  which  is  generally  at  Michaelmas,  they 
are  extremely  fat,  but  they  gradually  lofe  their  flelh,  and,  on  their  return  in 
April,  they  appear  lean  and  emaciated.  If  they  are  difcovered  and  taken 
out,  during  the  torpid  ftate,  they  remain  infenfible  and  inanimate,  unlefs 
brought  before  a fire,  which  foon  revives  them. 

When  a number  of  thefe  animals  are  at  food,  an  individual  is  placed  as 
a centinel,  to  give  timely  notice  of  any  approaching  danger,  which  it 
accordingly  does  by  a fhrill  whiftle,  that  operates  as  the  fignal  for  a general 
and  immediate  retreat  to  the  private  caverns. 

Marmots  are  faid  to  be  eafily  tamed  : they  are  remarkably  playful,  and 
will  learn  to  hold  a flick,  to  dance,  to  exhibit  a variety  of  geflures,  and 
readily  to  obey  the  voice  of  their  owner.  When  they  are  irritated,  or 
confcious  of  an  impending  florm,  they  whiflle  with  fuch  flrength  and 
acutenefs  as  to  pierce  the  ear,  but  at  other  times  their  voice  refembles  the 
murmuring  of  a young  puppy. 

They  feem  to  have  a violent  antipathy  to  Dogs,  which  they  will  attack 
fiercely  upon  the  flightefl  provocation : they  are  very  apt  to  gnaw  linen  or 
woollen  clothes,  and  always  eat  in  the  manner  of  a Squirrel,  carrying  their 
food  to  their  mouth  with  their  fore  paws.  They  produce  annually,  and  the 
litter  generally  confifls  of  three  or  four  young  ones. 
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Their  flefh,  though  attended  with  an  unpleafant  odour,  is  fometimes 
eaten,  but  they  are  more  frequently  caught  for  the  purpofe  of  exhibition. 

The  Marmot,  delineated  in  our  plate,  inhabits  the  higheft  fummits  of 
the  Alps  and  Pyrenean  mountains.  Some  varieties  are  alfo  found  in  Poland, 
Ukraine,  and  Chinefe  Tartarv. 
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THE  COMMON  SQUIRRELM- 


Generic  Characters. 

Two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Four  toes  before  ; five  behind. 

Tail  long,  cloathed  with  long  hair. 

Synonims. 

SciuRUs,  Gefner  Quad,  845.  Raii  Syn,  Quad,  214. 

SciuRus  RUFUS,  Brijfon  Quad,  104. 

SciuRus  VULGARIS,  LiuTi.  Syjl.  86. 

Ikorn  Graskin,  Faun,  Suec,  No.  37, 

Eichhorn,  Klein  Quad.  53. 

WiEwioRKA,  Rzaczinjki  Polon,  225. 

L’Ecureuil,  de  Buffon,  vii.  258.  tab.  xxxii, 

THE  Squirrel  is  perhaps  the  moll  beautiful  of  the  Britifh  quadrupeds : 
elegant  in  its  form,  and  lively  and  adlive  in  its  manners,  it  is  a univerfal 
favourite ; its  difpofition  is  fo  gentle  and  familiar,  that  it  feems  to  be  but 
half  favage ; and  as  foon  as  it  beeomes  a captive,  it  appears  happy  and 
reconciled  to  its  fituation,  and  prefently  difcovers  an  attachment  to  thofe 
who  feed  and  carefs  it. 

The  head  and  body  of  the  Squirrel  are  fhaped  very  much  like  the  Rabbit ; 
the  eyes  are  large,  black,  and  lively ; the  ears  are  terminated  with  long  tufts 
of  hair  ; the  legs  are  fhort  and  mufcular ; thofe  before  are  furnifhed  with 
long  fliff  hairs,  which  project  on  each  fide,  near  the  joint,  like  whifkers ; the 

(a)  The  name  of  this  animal  is  derived  from  the  Greek  words  ayua.,Jkia,  fliade;  and  oura,  a tail j 

becaufe  it  carries  its  tail  over  its  head  in  the  manner  of  an  umbrella. 


THE  COMMON  SQUIRREL. 


fore  feet  are  Rrong  ; the  toes  are  long  and  divided  their  whole  length,  which 
enables  the  animal  to  ufe  them  as  hands  to  hold  its  food  with ; the  toes  of 
the  hind  feet  are  likewife  divided  to  their  origin.  This  conllrudtion  of  the 
toes  is  admirably  well  adapted  to  the  animal’s  way  of  life,  enabling  it  to 
cling  to  branches  of  every  diameter,  and  to  run  on  them  with  the  greateft 
fecurity.  The  tail  of  the  Squirrel  differs  from  that  of  every  other  animal ; 
it  is  extremely  long  and  butliy,  covered  with  long  hairs,  which  Ipread  like 
a fan,  and,  when  eredled  over  its  back,  feiwes  as  a covering  to  the  whole 
body  and  head : it  likewife  affifts  it  greatly  in  leaping  from  tree  to  tree, 
performing  the  office  of  a rudder. 

This  animal  lits  on  its  hinder  legs  to  feed,  uling  its  fore  feet  as  hands  to 
hold  its  food.  It  never  leaves  the  fupply  of  this  neeeffary  article  to  chance  ; 
but,  during  the  fummer  feafon,  fecures  to  itfelf  a vail  magazine  of  nuts, 
which  it  depohts  in  the  hollow  of  fome  tree,  and  referves  them  for  winter 
provifion.  Its  food  during  this  feafon  conlills  of  acorns,  nuts,  and  beech- 
mafts ; but  in  the  fummer  it  feeds  on  fruit,  and  the  tender  buds  of  young 
hioots,  particularly  thofe  of  the  fir,  to  the  young  cones  of  which  it  fiiews  a 
great  partiality. 

The  Squirrel  is  fond  of  warmth,  and  will  creep  into  a lleeve  or  pocket,  to 
procure  itfelf  the  enjoyment  of  it.  It  conllrudls  its  nell  of  mofs,  twigs,  and 
dry  leaves,  which  it  places  between  the  clefts  of  the  branches  v here  the 
tree  begins  to  decay,  and  weaves  them  together  with  lb  much  art  and 
firength,  that  they  refill  the  impulfe  of  the  moll  violent  llorm  without 
receiving  any  damage  from  it.  The  nell  is  covered  on  all  fidcs  except  two 
openings,  which  are  left  to  enter  at ; of  thefe  it  always  Hops  that  which  is 
next  to  the  wind  : over  the  top  of  the  nell  a kind  of  canopy  is  conftrucHed, 
fliaped  like  a cone,  to  defend  it  from  the  attacks  of  rain. 

The  fpring,  which  is  the  ufual  feafon  for  love,  lliews  its  influence  over 
thefe  little  creatures  ; at  this  time,  Mr.  Pennant  remarks,  it  is  entertaining  to 
fee  the  female  feeming  to  attempt  an  efcape  from  two  or  three  males,  which 
purfue  her,  by  jumping  and  leaping  from  branch  to  branch  with  allonilliing 
agility.  She  brings  forth  from  three  to  five  young  ones  at  a birth,  about  the 


THE  COMMON  SQUIRREL. 

middle  of  May ; her  period  of  geftation  is  about  fix  weeks,  and  this  happens 
but  once  a year. 

The  Squirrel  feldom  makes  any  noife,  except  when  it  experiences  either 
pain  or  pleafure;  in  the  former  of  which  fituations  it  utters  a fliarp  piercing 
note,  and  in  the  latter  makes  a noife  not  unlike  the  purring  of  a cat. 

This  pretty,  little  creature  has  but  few  enemies,  and  being  furrounded  by 
plenty,  appears  to  lead  a happy,  playful  life ; fometimes,  indeed,  it  happens 
that  its  peaceful  retreat  is  attacked  by  the  Martin,  who,  after  deftroying  the 
little  family,  takes  polTeflion  of  their  habitation  for  its  own  ufe,  and  thus 
adds  cruelty  to  injuftice  ; but  this  is  a misfortune  which  happens  but  feldom. 

Linmeus,  Scheffer,  and  other  naturalilfs  of  undoubted  credibility,  aflert^ 
that  the  Squirrel  ufes  its  tail,  as  a fail,  to  affift  it  in  crofling  rivers,  which  in. 
Lapland  they  often  do  in  large  bodies.  When  they  are  on  a journey,  and 
their  courfe  is  interrupted  by  a river,  they  all  return  to  the  next  forell,  as  if 
by  mutual  confent,  and  provide  themfelves  with  a piece  of  the  bark  of  a 
tree,  with  which  they  return  to  the  river,  and  launching  their  little  boat, 
jump  on  it  with  great  agility,  when,  erecting  their  broad  tail  like  a fail,  they 
are  wafted  by  the  wind  to  the  oppofite  fhore.  In  this  manner  they  often 
crofs  lakes  of  feveral  miles  in  breadth,  and  if  the  weather  is  calm  and  fine, 
have  a pleafant  and  profperous  voyage  ; but  it  often  happens  that  a tingle 
gufl  of  wind  overfets  the  whole  fleet,  and  configns  the  little,  hardy 
adventurers  to  the  watry  grave.  When  fuch  a cataflrophe  happens,  the 
Laplanders  confider  it  as  a moll;  fortunate  event ; and  colledl  the  dead  bodies 
as  they  are  waflied  on  fliore,  the  flefh  of  which  they  eat,  and  fell  the  fkins. 

The  common  Squirrel  inhabits  Europe,  North  America,  and  the  northern 
temperate  parts  of  Alia,  and  a variety  is  found  as  far  fouth  as  the  ifland  of 
Ceylon  (a).  In  Sweden  and  Lapland  the  colour  of  the  hair  changes  to  grey 
in  the  winter.  A black  variety  is  fometimes  found  in  Ruffia  and  Lapland ; 
and  in  many  parts  of  England  a beautiful  variety  occurs  with  tails  as  white 
as  fnow. 


(a)  Pennant. 
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THE  GREY  SmiRREL. 


Generic  Characters. 

Two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Four  toes  before,  five  behind. 

Tail  long,  and  clothed  with  long  hair. 

Synonims. 

SciURUS  ciNEREUs,  Liwi.  Syjt.  80. 

Le  Petit-Gris,  de  Bvffon,  x.  liO.  tab.  xxv. 

Grey  Squirrel,  Pennant  Hifl.  Quad.  vol.  ii.  p.  144. 

Fox  Squir'rel,  Lawfoiis  Carolina^  124. 

SciuRus  CINEREUS  ViRGiNiANus  MAJOR,  Rail  Syu.  Quad.  215. 

THE  fize  of  this  animal  is  fimilar  to  that  of  a young  Rabbit.  Its  ears 
are  fhort  and  plain ; its  coat  of  a grey  colour,  mingled  with  black,  and 
fometimes  tinged  with  dirty  yellow.  Its  belly  and  the  infides  of  its  legs 
are  white ; and  its  tail,  which  is  long  and  bufhy,  is  grey,  diverfified  with 
white  and  black. 

Thelc  creatures  are  very  numerous  in  Peru,  Chili,  and  North  America, 
where  they  commit  great  depredations  on  the  plantations  of  maize,  by 
running  up  the  flalks  and  eating  the  young  ears.  On  this  account  they 
have  been  profcribed  by  the  provinces,  and  a rew'ard  of  three  pence  per 
head  is  given  for  every  one  that  is  killed  (a). 

They  make  their  nefts  in  hollow  trees,  with  draw,  mofs,  wool,  &c.  and 
form  fubterraneous  magazines  for  their  flock  of  winter  provifions.  They 
are  particularly  induflrious  at  the  approach  of  bad  weather,  and  frequently 

(a)  Such  numbers  of  thefe  animals  were  deftroyed  in  one  year,  that  Pennfylvania  alone  paid  8OOOI.  of 
of  its  currency  in  rewards. 


THE  GREY  SQUIRREL. 


vifit  their  hoards,  which,  however,  are  fometimes  deftroyed  by  fwine,  and 
occationally  covered  with  fnow  to  fuch  a height  that  the  Squirrels  perilh 
for  want. 

The  Grey  Squirrel,  though  not  eafily  fhot  on  account  of  its  adlivity,  may 
be  domefticated  with  facility.  Its  adlions  are  timilar  to  thofe  of  the 
common  Squirrel ; its  flefh  is  reckoned  very  delicate,  and  its  fur,  imported 
in  great  quantities  under  the  name  of  petit-gris,  is  very  valuable. 


THE  GROUND  SQUIRREL. 


Generic  Characters. 

Two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Four  toes  before,  five  behind. 

Tail  long,  cloathed  with  long  hair. 

Synonims. 

Sciurus  Listeri,  Rail  Syn.  Quad.  216. 

SciURUS  MINOR  VIRGATUS,  NoV.  CoUl.  PctrOp.  V.  344. 

Sciurus  Carolinensis,  Brijfon  Quad. 

Sciurus  striatus,  Linn.  Syfl.  87.  Klein  Quad.  53. 

Boern-doeskie,  le  Brun  Voy.  Mofcov,  ii.  432. 

Mouse  Squirrel,  JoJfdyris  Voy.  86. 

Ground  Squirrel,  Pennant  Syn.  Quad.  2 16.  Lawfons  Carolina, 

41.  75.  Edwards,  I8I.  Kahn.  i.  322.  tab.  i. 

Le  Suisse  de  Buffon,  x.  12O.  tab.  xxviii.  Charlevoix  Nouv, 

France,  v.  198. 

THIS  beautiful,  little  animal  is  of  a reddifh  brown  colour ; its  back  is 
marked  with  a black  flripe,  which  extends  the  whole  length  ; and  on  each 
lide  are  two  black  lines,  extending  from  the  ear  to  the  tail  ; thefe  lines 
approximate  at  the  extremities,  and  gradually  feparate  towards  the  middle, 
and  between  them  is  an  elegant  llripe  of  pale  yellow : the  breafl  and  belly 
are  white ; the  nofe  and  feet  are  of  a pale  red ; the  eyes  full  and  prominent; 
and  the  ears  plain,  having  no  tufts  of  hair  upon  them.  The  tail  is  not  fo 
large  as  that  of  the  Common  Squirrel. 


THE  GROUND  SQUIRREL. 


This  animal  differs  greatly  from  the  Common  Squirrel  in  its  habits. 
Timid  and  wild  in  its  difpolition,  it  cannot  be  tamed  without  the  greateft 
difficulty,  and  feldom  difcovers  any  marks  of  attachment ; it  never  afcends 
trees,  except  when  it  is  purfued,  and  cannot  efcape  by  any  other  means. 

The  Ground  Squirrel  lives  in  burrows,  which  it  forms  for  itfelf  under 
ground ; thefe  it  conflrucRs  with  two  entrances,  both  for  conveniency  and 
fecurity.  Although  thefe  retreats  are  conflrudled  in  the  dark,  they  are 
formed  with  great  fkill : they  confifl  of  a long  gallery,  which  branches  on 
each  fide  into  two  avenues,  each  terminating  in  a large  chamber,  which 
ferves  as  a magazine,  or  florehoufe,  for  their  flock  of  winter  provifions.  In 
one  they  depofit  acorns,  in  another  hickery  nuts,  in  a third  maize,  and  in 
the  fourth  the  chinquapin  chefnut,  which  is  their  favourite  food  (a). 

They  feldom  flir  out  of  their  burrows  during  the  winter,  unlefs  their 
flock  of  provifions  is  exhaufled  : when  that  happens,  they  dig  their  way  into 
cellars  where  apples  are  kept,  or  into  granaries  of  maize,  where  they  do 
great  mifchief.  On  thefe  occafions  they  are  often  interrupted  by  cats,  which 
deftroy  great  numbers  of  them.  Thefe  Squirrels  are  very  adlive  in  the  maize 
harvefl,  biting  off  the  ears,  and  cramming  their  mouths  full  of  the  grain.  It 
appears  that  they  give  the  preference  to  certain  foods,  for  if  they  are  going 
home  with  their  mouth  full  of  rye,  and  chance  to  meet  with  wheat,  they 
inflantly  get  rid  of  the  former,  and  fill  their  mouth  with  the  latter. 

The  Ground  Squirrel  inhabits  the  vafl  forefls  of  North  America,  where 
it  is  found  in  great  abundance ; it  is  likewife  found  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Afia. 

The  fkin  of  thefe  animals  is  of  little  value : it  is,  however,  fometimes 
ufed  as  a lining  for  cloaks. 


(a)  Pennant. 
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THE  JERBOA 


Generic  Characters. 

Two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Fore  legs  very  Ihort ; hind  legs  long,  and  fimilar  to  thofe  of  cloven- 
footed water-fowl. 

Tail  very  long,  and  tufted  at  the  end. 

Synonims. 

Mus  BiPEs,  Pliniiy  lib.  x.  c.  65.  Texeiras  Travels,  21. 

Le  Jerbo,  de  Buffon,  xiii.  141. 

Egyptian  Jerboa,  Pennant  Hijl.  Quad.  vol.  ii.  p.  l04. 

Gerbua,  Edw.  2ig.  Plaifted's  Journal,  5Q. 

Mus  jAcuLus,  Linn.  Syjt.  85. 

THIS  animal  is  faid  to  be  the  Lamb  of  Ifrael,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  defignated  in  Scripture  by  the  name  of  the  Coney,  as  our  Rabbit  was 
unknown  in  Palelline.  It  is  alfo  the  Moufe  fpoken  of  in  the  Ixvi.  chapter  . 
of  Ifaiah’s  Prophecies : Achbar  fignifying,  in  the  original,  a male  Jerboa. 

The  head  of  the  Jerboa  greatly  refembles  that  of  a Rabbit ; its  ears  are 
thin,  broad,  and  ered: ; its  eyes  large  and  full ; and  its  whilkers  long.  The 
length  of  its  fore  legs  is  but  one  inch,  and  the  ufe  of  them  is  chiefly  to 
convey  victuals  to  the  mouth  ; they  are  divided  into  five  toes,  and  pointed 
with  fharp  claws.  The  hind  legs  are  two  inches  and  a quarter  long,  flender, 
and  very  fimilar  to  thofe  of  a bird ; having  but  three  toes  on  each,  and  the 
middle  one  the  longed.  The  length  of  the  body  is  about  feven  inches  and 
a quarter,  and  that  of  the  tail  ten  inches.  The  head,  fides,  back,  and  thighs 
are  clothed  with  long  hair,  alli  coloured  at  the  bottom,  and  of  a pale  tawny 
at  the  ends ; the  bread  and  belly  are  white ; and  the  upper  part  of  the  * 


THE  JERBOA. 

thighs  is  marked  with  a broad  dufky  band,  in  form  of  a crefcent.  Its  tail  is 
terminated  with  a black  tuft,  the  tip  of  which  is  white. 

Equally  curious  for  its  motions  and  conftrudlion,  the  Jerboa  always 
Hands  on  its  hind  feet,  runs  with  great  Ipeed,  and  when  purfued  will  take 
fucceffive  leaps  of  five  or  fix  feet  from  the  ground.  It  does  not  follow  a 
diredl  courfe,  but  turns  frequently  to  the  right  and  the  left,  till  at  length  it 
gains  a burrow,  and  there  fecretes  itfelf  from  obfervation.  When  in  the  adl 
of  leaping  it  carries  its  tail  flretched  out,  but  in  Handing  or  walking  it  carries 
it  in  the  form  of  an  S,  the  lower  part  touching  the  ground. 

The  Jerboa  is  a lively  inofFenfive  animal,  fubfiHing  entirely  on  vegetables, 
and  burrowing  in  the  earth  like  a Rabbit.  It  forms  its  neH  of  the  moH 
delicate  herbage,  rolls  itfelf  up  with  its  head  between  its  thighs,  and  fleeps 
away  the  dreary  months  of  winter  without  requiring  any  nutriment. 
When  hrH  taken  it  utters  a plaintive  cry,  but  foon  becomes  tame  and  docile 
under  confinement. 

It  is  found  in  Egypt,  Barbary,  PaleHine,  the  deferts  between  Bafibra 
and  Aleppo,  the  fandy  tradls  between  the  Don  and  Volga,  and  on  the  hills 
fouth  of  the  Irtifli,  from  Fort  Janiyfchera  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Altaic  mountains. 
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THE  BROWN  RAT. 


Generic  Characters. 

Two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Four  toes  before,  five  behind. 

Slender  taper  tail,  naked,  or  very  flightly  haired. 

Synonims. 

- Norway  Rat,  Br.  Zool^  i.  No.  26. 

Le  Surmulot,  De  Buffon,  viii.  2o6.  tab.  xxvii. 

Brown  Rat,  Pennant  Hijl.  Quad.  vol.  ii.  p.  178. 

Mus  Decumanus,  Pallas  nov.  fp.fafc.  i.  91. 

THIS  bold  invader,  commonly  diftinguiihed  by  the  name  of  the  Norway 
Rat,  was  a firanger  in  Great  Britain  about  a fixty  years  ago ; fince  that 
period,  however,  it  has  nearly  extirpated  the  Black  Rat,  which  was  formerly 
univerfal  in  the  country,  and  has  increafed  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  every 
attempt  to  exterminate  it  has  proved  ineffecfluaL  It  is  now  commonly 
found  in  mofl;  parts  of  Europe,  India,  Perfia,  and  Rufiia.  Mr.  Pennant 
alludes  to  an  immenfe  migration  of  thefe  animals  which  arrived,  fome  years 
ago,  from  the  weft  at  the  towm  of  Jaik  ; and  to  an  equal  number  which,  in 
the  year  1727,  appeared  in  the  vicinage  of  Aftracan,  completely  filled  the 
bed  of  the  Volga,  and  infefted  the  houfes  in  a moft  dreadful  manner. 

The  Brown  Rat  is  about  nine  inches  long.  Its  head,  fides,  and  back  are 
of  a light  brown  colour  mixed  with  afli  and  tawny ; its  breaft  and  belly 
are  of  a dirty  white;  its  feet  naked  and  of  a dark  flefti  colour;  the  length 
of  its  tail  is  equal  to  that  of  its  body ; and  its  ufual  weight  about  eleven 


ounces. 


THE  BROWN  RAT. 


Like  the  Water  Rat,  it  can  dive  or  fwim  with  facility,  and  commonly 
burrows  on  the  fides  of  ponds,  ditches,  or  rivers,  where  it  finds  a partial 
fubfitlence  among  fifhes,  frogs,  and  fmall  animals  : its  rapacity,  however,  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  thefe,  as  it  deftroys  game,  poultry,  fruits,  and  grain 
with  equal  avidity.  Its  dilpofition  is  bold  and  fierce,  and  when  afiaulted  or 
purfued  it  will  fatten  on  the  hand  or  ftick  of  its  enemy.  During  the 
fummer  it  remains  in  the  fields,  but  on  the  approach  of  cold  weather  it  feeks 
a fhelter  in  fome  dwelling  houfe,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  proprietors. 

The  females  of  this  tpecies  are  exceedingly  prolific,  commonly  bringing 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  young  ones  at  a time.  Providence  has,  however, 
wifely  decreed  that  this  furprifing  increafe  fliall  futfer  a conftant  diminution 
from  the  infatiable  appetite  of  thefe  animals,  which  induces  them  to  feafi: 
upon  each  other.  They  have  alfo  many  formidable  and  inveterate  enemies, 
that  hunt  and  deftroy  them  upon  every  occafion ; among  thefe  we  mufi; 
rank  the  Cat,  the  Weafel,  and  teveral  forts  of  Dogs,  all  of  which  prove 
fubfervient  to  the  interefts  of  man,  wdio  aids  their  vigorous  exertions  by  a 
variety  of  inventions. 

A truly  curious  circumftance  is  mentioned  in  Mr.  Bewick’s  Hifiory  of 
Quadrupeds  (a)  concerning  thefe  animals.  It  is  there  faid,  that  the  tkins  of 
fuch  as  have  been  devoured  in  their  holes  have  frequently  been  difcovered 
turned  infide  out,  every  part  being  inverted,  even  to  the  ends  of  the  toes. 
It  is  impoliible  to  afcertain  the  mode  of  performing  this  operation,  but  it 
moft  probably  refults  from  the  method  of  eating  out  the  flefli, 

(a)  Vide  Bewick’s  Hiftory  of  Quadrupeds,  p.  412. 


THE  WATER  RAT. 


Generic  Characters. 

Two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Four  toes  before,  five  behind. 

Slender  taper  tail,  naked,  or  very  flightly  haired. 

Synonims. 

Wasser-maus,  Kramer  Aujlr.  3i6. 

Le  Rat  d’Eau,  De  Buffon,  vii.  348.  tab.  xiii. 

Mus  AQUATiLis,  GefueT  Quad.  732.  Rail  Syn.  Quad.  21^.  Klein 
Quad.  57. 

Water  Rat,  Pennant  Hijl.  Quad.  vol.  ii.  p.  182. 

Mus  Amphibius,  Linn.  Syfi»  82. 

THIS  variety  is  rather  fmaller  than  the  Brown  Rat : its  nofe  is  thick ; 
its  eyes  fmall,  and  its  ears  hid  in  the  fur:  its  teeth  are  large,  flrong,  and 
yellow.  Its  head  and  body  are  thickly  covered  with  long  hair,  chiefly  of  a 
dark  brown  colour  mingled  with  red.  Its  belly  is  grey,  and  its  tail  black, 
except  the  termination,  which  is  white.  The  length  of  the  body,  from  the 
tip  of  the  nofe  to  the  infertion  of  the  tail,  is  about  feven  inches ; but  that  of 
the  tail  is  two  inches  lefs. 

This  animal  commonly  frequents  the  tides  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  other 
pieces  of  water,  where  it  burrows,  and  brings  forth  its  young,  generally,  by 
fix  at  a time.  It  feeds  on  infedls,  frogs,  fmall  fifh,  and  fpawn;  but  is 
occafionally  devoured  itfelf  by  the  pike.  The  idea  which  fome  authors 
have  entertained  of  it  as  being  web  footed,  is  erroneous ; yet  it  can  dive  and 
fwim  with  remarkable  facility. 

It  is  univerfally  known  as  an  inhabitant  of  Europe;  and  is  found  in  the 
north  of  Alia  and  North  America. 
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THE  COMMON  MOUSE. 


Generic  Characters. 

Two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Four  toes  before ; five  behind. 

Tail  very  llender  and  taper ; naked  or  very  flightly  haired. 

Synonims. 

Mus  Musculus,  Linn.  Syji.  83. 

Mus  Cauda  longissima,  Brijfon  Quad.  lig. 

Mus  Domesticus,  Gefner  Quad.  ;i4.  Raii Syn.  Quad.  218. 

Mus  MINOR,  Klein  Quad. 

Mauss,  Kramer  Auflr.  3i0. 

La  Souris,  de  Buffon^  vii.  3og.  tab.  lix. 

THIS  little,  domeflic  animal  is  fo  well  known,  that  a particular 
defcription  of  it  is.  wholly  unnecelTary.  It  is  naturally  the  mod:  timid 
of  quadrupeds ; yet  neceflity  teaches  it  an  appearance  of  boldnefs  and 
familiarity ; and,  being  unable  to  provide  for  its  own  wants,  it  follows 
man  wherever  he  fixes  his  abode,  and  is  his  conftant,  though  unwelcome, 
attendant ; and,  fo  great  is  its  apparent  attachment  that,  when  it  has  once 
fixed  its  refidence,  it  is  impoflible  to  diflodge  it  but  by  adlual  deftrudlion. 
Notwithftanding  its  predilection  for  the  habitations  of  man,  it  cautioufly 
fliuns  his  prefence,  and,  as  if  confcious  of  the  mifchief  it  does  him,  feems 
anxious  to  fliun  the  punifiiment  due  to  its  petty  offences.  All  its  motions 
feem  to  be  prompted  either  by  fear  or  neceflity : it  never  quits  its  retreat 
but  in  fearch  of  food,  and  for  this  purpofe  it  generally  prefers  the  night,  and 
feldom  ventures  far  from  home,  and,  on  the  leafl  appearance  of  danger, 


THE  COMMON  MOUSE. 


I 


inftantly  flies  to  its  retreat.  No  animal  is  fo  incapable  of  felf-defence 
as  the  Moufe,  nor  has  any  one  more  enemies ; befldes  the  great  deftrudlion 
occafloned  by  the  contrivances  of  man,  it  is  in  conftant  danger  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Cat,  the  Owl,  the  Hawk,  the  Weafel,  the  Snake,  and  the 
Rat,  with  many  others,  which  deftroy  this  Ipecies  by  millions  ; in  fhort,  it 
would  be  foon  extind;,  were  it  not  for  its  natural  fears  and  aftonifhing 
fecundity.  The  Moufe  brings  forth  its  young  many  times  in  the  year,  and 
at  all  feafons,  and  produces  from  flx  to  ten  at  a litter ; the  young  ones  are 
produced  without  hair,  but  are  able  to  fhift  for  themfelves  in  about  a fortnight 
after  their  birth.  Ariftotle  gives  us  an  idea  of  their  amazing  increafe,  by 
afluring  us  that,  having  put  a female  Moufe,  with  young,  into  a velTel  of 
corn,  in  fome  time  after  he  found  one  hundred  and  twenty  Mice  all  fprung 
from  one  dam  (a). 

The  Moufe  is  not  only  an  inhabitant  of  man’s  dwellings ; it  is  alfo 
frequently  found,  in  great  abundance,  in  farmers’  yards,  among  the  ricks  of 
corn ; but  it  fliuns  thofe  ricks  which  are  infetled  with  Rats.  They  are 
generally  found  moft  numerous  on  the  fouth-wefl;  fide  of  the  rick,  which 
is  moft  expofed  to  the  rain,  and  may  often  be  feen,  in  the  evening,  venturing 
forth  to  drink  the  little  drops  of  rain  or  dew,  which  hang  at  the  ends  of  the 
ftraw.  As  the  Moufe  quickly  arrives  at  a ftate  of  maturity,  the  duration  of 
its  life  is  but  fhort,  feldom  exceeding  the  term  of  two  or  three  years.  The 
Moufe  inhabits  all  parts  of  the  world,  except  the  ardlic  regions : it  has 
always  been  found  in  almoft  all  parts  of  the  old  continent,  and  has  been 
exported  to  the  new  (b). 

The  ingenuity  of  man  has  contrived  various  means  of  deftroying  this 
little  animal ; the  curious  reader  will  find  a great  variety  of  traps,  adapted 
to  this  purpofe,  very  minutely  defcribed  by  Gefner. 

A beautiful  and  elegant  white  variety  of  the  Moufe  is  fometimes  met 
with,  the  eyes  of  which  are  bright  fcarlet,  like  the  eyes  of  the  White  Rabbit, 
and,  from  their  prominence  and  brilliancy,  make  a very  fplendid  appearance 
among  the  fnowy  fur  of  the  animal. 

(a)  Pennant.  (b)  Lifle’s  Huibandry,  vol.  i.  p.  Spi. 


THE  COMMON  MOUSE. 


Though  prejudice  and  apprehenfion  have  attached  a kind  of  difguft  to  the 
fight  of  this  little  animal,  it  is  neverthelefs,  when  viewed  difpaffionately,  a 
mofl  elegant  creature : its  colour  is  pleating ; its  hair  is  foft  and  fleek ; its 
eyes  bright  and  lively ; its  limbs  are  mofl  delicately  formed,  and  its 
motions  full  of  lively  action ; to  which  we  may  add,  that  it  is  cleanly  in 
the  extreme. 


THE  DIVARF  MOUSE. 


Generic  Characters. 

Two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Four  toes  before ; five  behind. 

Tail  very  llender  and  taper ; naked  or  very  llightly  haired. 

WE  are  obliged  to  Dr.  Sparrman  for  the  difcovery  of  this  beautiful  little 
quadruped,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  mofl:  diminutive  that  is  known  in 
the  world. 

The  top  of  the  head  is  black ; the  eyes  are  encircled  by  a broad  border 
of  white;  the  nofe  is  white;  and  the  back,  fides,  and  legs  are  of  a ferruginous 
brown.  The  back  is  adorned  by  four  black  ftripes,  which  extend,  from  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  the  whole  length  of  the  body  to  the  tail.  It  is  found,  in 
the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  behind  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


THE  LONG-TJILED  FIELD-MOUSE. 


Generic  Characters. 

Two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Four  toes  before ; five  behind. 

Tail  very  flender  and  taper  ; naked,  or  very  flightly  haired. 


Synonims. 

Mus  Agrestis  minor,  Gefner  Quad,  733. 

Mus  Domesticus  medius,  RaiiSyn.Quad.  218. 
Mus  Sylvaticus,  Linn.  Sy/l.  84. 

Mauss  MIT  wEissEN  BAUCH,  Kramev  Au/It.  317. 
Mus  Cauda  longa,  Briffbn  Quad.  123. 

Le  Mulot,  de  Buffon^  vii.  325.  tab.  xli. 


THIS  animal  greatly  refembles  the  Common  Moufe  in  its  form,  but  it  is 
rather  larger.  In  its  colour  it  refembles  the  Norway  Rat,  the  head,  back, 
and  legs  being  of  a yellowifh  brown ; the  breafl  is  of  an  ochre  colour,  and 
the  belly  is  white.  Its  eyes  are  remarkably  large  and  prominent.  It 
meafures  four  inches  and  a half,  from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the  infertion  of 
the  tail,  which  is  four  inches  in  length,  and  is  flightly  covered  with  hair. 

This  Ipecies  of  Moufe  is  found  only  in  fields,  woods,  and  gardens : it 
feeds  on  nuts,  beech- mafts,  acorns,  and  all  kinds  of  grain,  which  it  colled:s 
during  the  fummer  and  autumn,  and  forms  large  magazines  for  a winter 
fupply.  The  fmell  of  this  buried  corn  often  tempts  Hogs  to  do  much 
damage  to  the  fields,  by  digging  up  the  ground  in  fearch  of  thefe  hoards.  If 
they  are  fhort  of  provifions,  they  will  devour  each  other,  and  even  their  own 
young.  They  make  a nefl  near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  often  in  a thick 


THE  LONG-TAILED  FIELD-MOUSE. 


tuft  of  grafs ; they  are  very  prolific,  and  produce  from  feven  to  ten  little 
ones  at  a birth. 

This  Moufe  feldom  makes  its  appearance  in  the  winter,  during  which 
inclement  feafon  it  lies  Iheltered  under  the  ground,  in  a warm  bed,  which  it 
conftrudls  of  dry  grafs  and  leaves ; but,  during  the  harveft  time,  it  is  feen  in 
great  numbers  among  the  ftieaves  and  ricks  of  corn.  This  fpecies  is  found 
all  over  England,  in  fome  parts  of  which  it  is  called  the  Bean-Moufe,  from 
the  great  havock  it  makes  among  the  beans,  when  they  are  newly  fown(A). 


(a)  Pennant. 


THE  SHORT-TAILED  FIELD-MOUSE, 


Generic  Characters. 

Two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Four  toes  before ; five  behind. 

Tail  very  llender  and  taper ; naked,  or  very  flightly  haired. 

Synonims. 

Mus  Agrestis,  Raii  Syn.  Quad.  218. 

Mus  Terrestris,  Linn.  Syjl.  82. 

Molle,  Faun.  Suec.  No.  31. 

Mus  Cauda  brevi,  Brijfon  Quad.  125. 

Erdzeisl,  Kramer  Auflr.  Z\^. 

Le  Campagnol,  de  Buffon,  vii.  36g.  tab.  xlvii. 

THIS  fpecies  of  Moufe  is  remarkable  for  the  prominence  of  its  head, 
which  gives  that  part  the  appearance  of  being  remarkably  large ; the 
nofe  is  blunt ; the  ears  are  fhort,  and  almofi:  hid  in  the  fur ; the  eyes 
are  full  and  prominent ; the  tail  is  Ihort.  The  general  colour  of  the  head 
and  upper  part  of  the  body  is  a rufty  brown,  mixed  with  black ; the  belly 
is  of  a deep  alh-colour;  its  length,  from  the  nofe  to  the  infertion  of  the 
tail,  is  about  three  inches ; the  tail  is  one  inch  and  a half  long ; it  is  very 
thinly  covered  with  hair,  and  is  terminated  by  a fmall  tuft. 

This  fpecies,  like  the  Long-Tailed  Field-Moufe,  feeds  on  nuts,  aeorns, 
and  corn,  and  lays  up  a ftore  of  provifions  for  the  winter ; and,  Mr.  Buffon 
alfures  us,  thefe  hoards  will  contain  fometimes  more  than  a bufhel  at  a 
time. 


THE  SHORT-TAILED  FIELD-MOUSE. 


This  animal  inhabits  Europe : in  England  it  is  chiefly  found  in  moifl: 
meadows,  where  it  makes  its  neft  underground,  and  brings  forth  eight 
young  ones  at  a time,  for  which  it  has  a flrong  affedlion.  With  us  it 
feldom  infefls  gardens  ; but,  in  Newfoundland,  where  it  breeds  in  great 
abundance,  it  does  much  mifchief  to  thofe  places. 


'WJ}a7-carL,J'-Hbj^ev.  ScWBiZch-^fondfiTi,  Tt^yS^lSOQ.. 


Lapland  ^iarmot 


THE  LAPLAND  MARMOT,  OR  LEMMVS. 


Generic  Characters, 

Two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Four  toes  before,  five  behind. 

Slender  taper  tail  ; naked,  or  very  llightly  haired, 

Synonims. 

Leem  vel  Lemmer,  Gefner  Quad.  731, 

Le  Leming,  de  Bufforiy  xiii.  314. 

Mus  Norvegicus  vulgo  Leming,  Raii  Syn.  Quad.  227. 

Mus  Lemmus,  Linn.  Syjl.  80. 

CUNICULUS  CAUDATUS,  AURITUS,  EX  FLAVO,  RUFO  ET  NIGRO 

variegatus,  Brijfon  Quad.  loo. 

IN  confequence  of  the  uncertainty  that  exifts  relped;ing  the  native  place 
of  this  little  animal,  it  has  been  ferioufly  fuppofed,  by  the  ignorant  and. 
fuperllitious,  to  have  defcended  from  the  clouds  in  Ihowers  of  rain. 

The  fpecies  is  only  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  Afia,  Norway,. 
Sweden,  and  Lapland,  where  it  is  fometimes  feen  in  immenfe  numbers, 
overfpreading  large  trails  of  country,  like  the  army  of  locufis  defcribed  by 
the  prophet  Joel.  Innumerable  troops  of  them  march  together,  in  regular 
lines,  about  three  feet  afunder,  and,  like  a refiftlefs  torrent,  mark  their 
courfe  with  ruin  and  defolation.  No  oppofition  impedes  their  progrefs ; 
fire  and  water  are  palfed  with  equal  facility,  and,  though  thoufands  fliould 
be  deftroyed,  thoufands  would  Hill  fupply  their  place,  and  the  number 
would  feem  to  fuffer  no  fenfible  diminution.  They  bend  their  courle 
ftraight  forward  with  incredible  obftinacy,  fwimming  over  lakes  and  rivers. 


THE  LAPLAND  MARMOT,  OR  LEMIMUS. 


traverflng  the  greateft  mountains,  and  attacking  every  objeA  that  would 
attempt  to  turn  them.  If  they  meet  a peafant  they  will  leap  as  high  as  his 
knees  in  defence  of  their  progrefs,  boldly  lay  hold  of  a ftick,  and  fulFer 
themfelves  to  be  fwung  round  before  they  will  quit  it.  If  they  receive  a 
blow  they  will  immediately  revenge  the  injury  with  their  teeth,  and  make 
a noife  like  a dog. 

Their  march  is  generally  performed  in  the  night,  as  they  devote  the  day 
to  reft,  or  to  the  deftrudlion  of  every  root  and  herb  they  meet  with.  They 
are  even  faid  to  infecft  the  very  ground,  and  it  is  aflerted  that  cattle  will 
inevitably  perifti  on  tailing  the  grafs  which  they  have  touched.  The 
fuppolition,  however,  that  they  are  themfelves  poifonous,  is  certainly 
erroneous ; as  they  are  frequently  eaten  by  the  Laplanders,  w ho  compare 
their  llelh  to  that  of  fquirrels. 

So  numerous  and  truly  formidable  an  enemy  would  certainly  depopulate 
the  countries  they  pafs  through,  if  their  migration  occurred  frequently  : this, 
however,  feldom  happens  above  once  or  twice  in  twenty  years,  and  even 
then  it  fortunately  turns  out  that  their  infatiable  rapacity  finally  impels 
them  to  deftroy  each  other.  After  they  have  utterly  deftroyed  their  means 
of  fubfiftence,  they  are  faid  to  divide  into  tw^o  bodies,  which,  like  hoftile 
armies,  engage  wdth  incredible  hatred,  and  continue  fighting,  or  devouring 
each  other,  till  both  parties  are  deftroyed,  and  the  air  is  adlually  contaminated 
by  their  putrid  carcafes.  Great  numbers  of  them  alfo  fall  a facrifice  to  the 
Poxes,  Weafels,  Lynxes,  and  other  animals  which  follow  them  during  their 
migration. 

The  ordinary  length  of  the  Lemmus  is  about  five  inches  from  the  nole 
to  the  tail.  Its  head  is  pointed : its  mouth  fmall,  and  furniftied  wdth  long 
whilkers:  its  eyes  are  black:  its  ears  fmall,  and  reclining  backwards.  Each 
jaw  contains  two  long  cutting  teeth,  and  the  upper  lip  is  divided.  The 
fore  feet  are  divided  into  four  flender  toes,  and  a ftiarp  claw^,  like  a cock’s 
Ipur,  in  place  of  a thumb  : the  hind  feet  are  furniftied  with  five  toes.  The 
fkin  of  the  animal  is  extremely  thin,  and  its  tail  Ihort.  The  colour  of  the 
head  and  body  is  black  and  tawny,  dilpofed  in  an  irregular  manner;  the 
belly  is  w^hite,  and  flightly  tinged  with  yellow. 


THE  LAPLAND  MARMOT,  OR  LEMMUS. 


The  females  breed  feveral  times  in  the  year,  and  bring  forth  five  or  fix 
young  ones  at  a birth.  Sometimes  their  migration  happens  at  the  feafon  of 
parturition,  and  in  that  cafe  they  carry  their  litter  with  them,  holding  fome 
in  their  mouths  and  others  on  their  backs. 

Naturalifis  have  not  yet  been  able  to  afcertain  where  thefe  wonderful 
animals  are  colleded.  Linnaeus  alTerts  that  they  are  produced  among  the 
Lapland  and  Norwegian  Alps ; and  Pontoppidan  imagines  that  Kolen’s 
Rock,  which  divides  Nordland  from  Sweden,  is  the  place  of  their  nativity. 
Thefe,  however,  are  but  conjectures;  and  we  can  only  fay,  with  Mr.  Pennant, 
that  thefe  quadrupeds  purfue  their  fate,  as,  wherever  they  come  from,  none 
return. 
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THE  SHREW  MOUSE. 


t 


Generic  Characters. 

Two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw,  pointing  forward. 

Nofe  long  and  flender : ears  fmall. 

Five  toes  on  each  foot. 

Synonims. 

MvyaXi/i,  JElian  Hijl.  An,  lib.  vi.  c.  22. 

MuoyccXvi,  Diof corid.  lib.  ii.  c.  42. 

Mus  Araneus,  Agricola  An.  Subter.  485.  Gefner  Quad,  747. 

Mus  Araneus,  Shrew,  Shrew-Mouse,  or  Hardy  Shrew,  Raii 
Syn.  Quad.  233. 

SoREx  Araneus,  Linn.  Syfl.  74. 

Nabbmus,  Faun.  Suec.  No.  24. 

Spjtsmaus,  Klein  Quad.  57.  Kramer  Aujlr.  317. 

Mus  Araneus,  Brijfon  Quad.  126. 

La  Musaraigne,  de  Buffon,  viii.  57.  tab.  x. 

Shrew  Mouse,  Brit.  Zool.  i.  112. 

Fcetid  Shrew,  Pennant  Syn,  Quad.  235. 

THE  Shrew  Moufe  is  readily  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  all  other  Mice,  by 
the  extraordinary  length  of  its  nofe,  which  fomewhat  refembles  that  of  the 
Hog.  It  is  rather  fmaller  than  the  Common  Moufe,  meafuring  only  two 
inches  and  a half  from  the  end  of  the  nofe  to  the  infertion  of  the  tail,  which 
is  one  inch  and  a half  long. 

The  head  is  rather  large,  in  proportion  to  the  lize  of  the  body ; the  ears 
are  fliort  and  rounded ; the  eyes  fmall,  and  almoft  hid  in  the  fur ; the  nofe  is 


THE  SHRi;W  MOUSE. 


long  and  flender,  greatly  refembling  that  of  the  Hog ; the  upper  mandible 
extending  contiderably  beyond  the  lower.  The  head  and  upper  part  of  the 
body  are  of  a brownifh,  red  colour ; the  belly  is  of  a dirty  white.  This  little 
animal  differs  confiderably  from  the  Common  Moufe,  in  the  number  of  its 
teeth,  fixteen  being  the  number  ufually  found  in  animals  of  that  kind ; 
whereas,  the  Shrew  Moufe  has  no  lefs  than  twenty-eight ; but  the  difference 
of  the  two  upper  incilive  teeth  is  dill  more  remarkable ; they  are  not  only 
very  fharp,  but  are  furnifhed  on  each  dde,  at  the  point,  with  an  apparatus, 
not  unlike  the  barbs  of  an  arrow,  which  is  fo  fmall,  that  it  is  fcarcely  vifible, 
but  on  the  clofefl  infpecdion  ; it  is,  however,  admirably  well  adapted  to  the 
purpofe  for  which  the  little  creature  ufes  it,  namely,  that  of  drawing  little 
worms  out  of  their  retreats  in  the  earth,  which  we  have  often  feen  it  do 
with  great  addrefs  and  dexterity,  and  afterwards  devour  them  ; and,  although 
it  will  eat  other  infedls,  and  even  corn,  yet  its  favourite  food  feems  to  be 
worms,  as  it  is  frequently  feen  on  dunghills,  routing  in  the  muck,  with  its  long 
fnout,  like  a Hog,  in  fearch  of  its  favourite  food.  And  here  the  kind  care 
of  Providence  is  no  lefs  vifible,  in  conftrudling  its  fnout  of  fuch  a length  and 
form  as  feems  heft  fuited  to  the  fupply  of  its  neceftities.  From  its  habits  of 
living,  as  it  were,  among  filth  and  naftinefs,  it  contrads  fo  difagreeable  a 
fmell,  that  Cats  will  not  eat  it  when  they  have  killed  it. 

This  little  animal  is  a general  inhabitant  of  Europe  : it  is  frequently 
found  in  old  walls,  among  heaps  of  ftones  and  rubbifh  ; it  likewife  frequents 
hayricks,  dunghills,  and  neceflary  houfes.  It  conftruds  a neft  of  hay,  mofs, 
&c.  which  has  an  aperture  fcarcely  vifible  : in  this  it  depofits  its  young,  of 
which  it  produces  four  or  five  at  a litter.  It  is  a harmlefs,  little  animal,  and 
does  not  do  much  mifchief  to  the  corn. 

The  month  of  Auguft  feems  peculiarly  fatal  to  thefe  little  creatures,  great 
numbers  of  them  being  found  dead  in  the  fields,  paths,  and  roads,  about 
that  time. 


THE  WATER  SHREW  MOUSE, 


Generic  Characters. 

Two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw,  pointing  forward. 

Nofe  long  and  flender  : ears  fmall. 

Five  toes  on  each  foot. 

Synonims. 

Mus  Araneus  Dorso  nigro,  Ventreque  albo,  Merret  Pinax.  167. 

SoREx  fodiens,  Pallas, 

La  Musaraigne  d’Eau,  de  Buffon,  viii.  64.  tab.  xi. 

Water  Shrew  Mouse,  Brit.  Zool.  illuft.  tab.  cii. 

THIS  fjpecies  is  conlidcrably  larger  than  the  Shrew  Moufe  : it  meafiires 
three  inches  and  three  quarters,  from  the  extremity  of  the  nofe  to  the 
infertion  of  the  tail,  which  is  two  inches  in  length.  Its  nofe  is  long  and 
llender ; its  ears  and  eyes  are  very  fmall,  and  both  are  nearly  concealed  in 
the  fur ; the  colour  of  the  head  and  upper  parts  of  the  body  is  a very  dark 
brown,  approaching  nearly  to  black ; the  throat,  bread:,  and  belly  are  of  a 
light  atli-colour : beneath  the  tail  is  a dulky,  triangular  fpot. 

This  animal  frequents  the  banks  of  rivulets  and  marfhy  places,  where  it 
lives  in  burrows,  in  which  it  makes  its  neft.  It  is  met  with  in  mod  parts  of 
Europe.  Mr.  Pennant  fays  it  has  been  long  known  in  England,  but  was 
lod  till  May  1/68,  when  it  was  again  difcovered  in  the  fens  near  Revedy 
Abbey,  Lincolnlhire.  The  fen-men  call  it  the  Blind  Moute. 

Dodlor  Pallas  difcovered  it  at  Berlin,  where  it  is  called  Groeber,  or  the 
Digger. 
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HEjUGE  hog  & COMMON  MO'LE 


THE  COMMON  MOLE. 


Generic  Characters. 

Long  nofe;  upper  jaw  much  longer  than  the  lower. 

No  ears. 

Fore  feet  very  broad,  with  fcarcely  any  apparent  legs  before;  hind 
feet  fmall. 


Stnonims. 

Talpa,  Gefner  Quad.  Q31.  Klein  Quad.  6o. 

Mullvad,  Surk.  Fauyi.fuec,  No.  23.  Br.  Zool.  i.  108. 

Kret,  Rzaczinjki  Polon.  236. 

European  Mole,  Pennant  Hijl.  Quad.  vol.  ii.  p.  22g. 

La  Taupe,  de  Buff'on,  viii.  81.  tab.  xii. 

Talpa,  the  Mole,  Mold-warp,  or  Want,  Raii  Syn.  Quad.  236. 

Talpa  Europ^us,  Linn.  Syjt.  73. 

FEW  fubjeAs  of  natural  hiftory  are,  in  reality,  more  worthy  our 
contideration  than  the  animal  delineated  in  our  plate;  for,  whiltl  the  birds 
are  permitted  to  tranfport  themfelves  at  pleafure  through  the  regions  of  the 
air,  the  fitlies  to  fport  fecurely  in  the  bofom  of  the  ocean,  and  the  majority 
of  quadrupeds  to  enjoy  the  umbrageous  wood,  the  verdant  hill,  or  the 
enamelled  meadow,  the  Mole  is  deftined  to  feek  its  food  beneath  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  and  to  fix  its  habitation  in  darknefs  and  obfcurity.  Its  firuclure 
and  organization  are,  however,  admirably  adapted  to  its  mode  of  living; 
particularly  the  conftrudlion  of  its  fore  feet,  which  greatly  facilitates  its 
fubterraneous  labours;  and  the  fmall  degree  of  its  vifion,  which  mufi;  certainly 
conduce  to  its  happinefs  and  convenience. 

The  ufual  length  of  this  creature’s  body  is  near  fix  inches;  the  fore  part 
is  thick  and  mufcular,  but  the  hind  part  tapers  gradually  towards  the  tail. 


% 

THE  cmmo^  INIOLE. 

which  is  very  Hiort.  Its  head  is  furnitlied  with  fmall  orifices  inflead  of  ears, 
and  terminates  in  a long  nofe.  Its  eyes  are  extremely  fmall,  and  totally 
hidden  by  the  fur.  Its  upper  jaw  contains  fix  cutting  and  two  canine  teeth, 
and  the  lower  has  eight  of  the  former  and  two  of  the  latter.  Its  fore  feet, 
which  are  placed  obliquely,  are  very  broad,  naked,  formed  like  hands, 
and  divided  into  five  toes  pointed  with  llrong  claws.  Its  hind  feet  are 
confiderably  lefs,  but  divided  in  a fimilar  manner.  Its  tkin  is  fo  exceedingly 
tough  as  fcarcely  to  be  cut  through.  Its  hair  is  fliort,  clofe,  and  fofter  than 
the  finer  velvet ; generally  of  a black  colour,  but  occafionally  diverfified 
with  w hite  fpots,  and  fometimes  perfedly  white. 

The  Mole  burrows  rapidly  with  its  fore  feet,  ufing  its  hind  ones  at  the 
fame  time  for  the  purpofe  of  throwing  back  the  earth.  It  enjoys  the  fenfes 
of  hearing  and  fmelling  in  an  exquilite  degree  ; the  former  of  which  enables 
it  to  elude  de(iru6lion  by  a fwift  retreat,  and  the  latter  directs  it  to  its  food, 
confiding  of  roots,  worms,  infers,  &c.  It  proves  very  injurious  to  gardens 
and  other  cultivated  grounds  by  turning  up  the  foil,  and  loofening  the  roots 
of  plants  and  flow'crs,  for  which  reafon  its  dellrudlion  is  of  great  importance 
to  hutbandmen  and  gardeners. 

In  the  vernal  feafon  the  female  prepares  a commodious  apartment 
beneath  the  furface  of  her  highed  hillock,  and,  after  contriving  feveral 
padages  in  diderent  diredlions,  for  the  purpofe  of  concealment  or  the 
convenience  of  excurfion,  die  brings  forth  her  young,  by  four  or  five  at  a 
time,  in  a warm  bed  of  mofs  and  herbage. 

The  activity  of  this  animal  is  mod  obfervable  before  rain,  or  at  the 
commencement  of  a thaw,  when  the  wmrms  are  in  motion ; but  it  feldom 
raifes  any  hillocks  in  dry  w^eather,  as  it  is  then  compelled  to  penetrate  deeper 
in  qued  of  its  accudomed  prey.  If  furprifed  on  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
it  generally  difappears  fo  fuddenly  as  to  preclude  the  podlbility  of  prevention; 
but  when  taken  it  utters  a violent  feream. 

Animals  of  this  defeription  are  found  in  mod  parts  of  Europe,  Ireland 
excepted,  and  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Rufiia  and  Siberia  as  far  as  the  river 
Lena.  Some  varieties  are  alfo  faid  to  inhabit  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
North  America. 


THE  HEDGE- HOG. 


Generic  Characters. 

Fiv^e  toes  on  each  foot. 

Body  covered  with  llrong  diort  fpines. 

Synonims. 

Echinus  terrestris,  Gefner  Quad.  303. 

Igel,  Kramer  Aujlr.  3i  i. 

Erinaceus  Europeus,  Linn.  Syjt,  75. 

L’Herisson,  Dc  Buffon,  viii.  28.  tab.  vi. 

Erinaceus  terrestris,  Raii  Syn.  Quad.  231. 

Common  Hedge-IIog,  Pennant  Hijl.  Quad.  vol.  ii.  p.  234. 

THIS  little  animal,  unable  to  defend  itfelf  from  the  infults  of  the  fmaller 
beafts  of  prey,  is  provided,  by  indulgent  nature,  with  a Ipinous  armour, 
that  well  fupplies  the  want  of  bodily  tlrength.  When  alarmed  it  colledls 
itfelf  into  the  form  of  a ball,  and  in  that  potition  prefents  a furface,  fo 
admirably  fortified  on  all  tides  with  fliarp  points,  that  few  animals,  but  fuch 
as  are  trained  to  the  fport,  will  venture  to  attack  it.  The  more  it  is 
tormented  the  clofer  it  rolls  together,  and  fometimes,  by  voiding  its  urine, 
through  extreme  timidity,  it  exhales  fo  fetid  a vapour  as  to  obtain  a 
deliverance  from  its  difgufted  annoyer. 

The  length  of  the  Hedge-Hog  is  about  ten  inches.  Its  nofe  is  long,  and 
the  nollrils  are  bordered  on  each  fide  with  a loofe  hap.  Its  ears  are  naked, 
fliort,  and  rounded ; its  eyes  fmall ; its  legs  of  a dufky  hue,  and  deflitute  of 
hair;  its  toes  pointed  with  weak  claws;  and  its  tail  fliort.  The  upper  part 
of  its  face,  together  with  its  lidcs  and  rump,  are  covered  with  coarfe. 


THE  HEDGE-HOG. 


yellowifli,  and  cinereous  hair;  and  its  back  is  armed  with  a row  of  llrong, 
lharp  Ipines,  of  a whitifh  colour,  interfedled  with  a black  liripe. 

During  the  day  this  animal  keeps  retired  in  fmall  thickets,  hedges,  or 
dr}'^  ditches;  but  in  the  night  it  roams  abroad  in  quell  of  worms,  fruits, 
beetles,  and  all  kinds  of  infe^ls,  which  conllitute  its  food.  Peafants  have 
fometimes  accufed  it  of  nodlurnal  depredations  on  the  udders  of  their  cows, 
but  this  charge  is  conlidered,  by  naturalills,  as  altogether  groundlefs. 

The  Hedge-Hog  is  naturally  a mild  and  inoffenlive  creature;  and  is 
ealily  taken,  as  it  neither  attempts  to  defend  itfelf,  nor  eludes  the  danger  by 
flight ; but  merely  Ihrinks  from  the  touch  into  its  circular  form,  which  it 
will  not  ealily  relinquilh  unlefs  immerfed  in  water.  It  is  faid,  that  an 
animal  of  this  defcription  was  once  fo  completely  domeflicated  as  to  obey 
the  call  of  its  mailer,  and  occalionally  to  perform  the  duty  of  a turnfpit. 

When  the  cheerlefs  feafon  of  winter  congeals  the  limpid  rivulets,  and 
fpreads  a mantle  of  fnow  over  the  bofom  of  the  earth,  the  Hedge-Hog 
wraps  itfelf  fecurely  in  a comfortable  nell  of  mofs  and  leaves,  and  repofes 
fweetly  till  the  return  of  fpring.  If  taken  out  in  this  lituation  it  appears 
completely  torpid,  but  foon  recovers  on  being  laid  before  a fire. 

Hedge-Hogs  are  commonly  found  in  Europe,  Madagafcar,  and  fome 
parts  of  RulTia. 
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THE  THREE-TOED  SLOTH. 


Generic  Characters. 

Without  cutting  teeth  in  either  jaw. 

With  canine  teeth  and  grinders. 

The  fore  legs  much  the  longeft. 

Synonims. 

Arctopithecus,  Gefner  Quad.  86q.  Icon.  Quad.  q6. 

Ignavus  sive  per  KVTitp^oca-iv  Agilis,  Clu/.  cxot.  110,  372. 

Ai,  SIVE  Ignavus,  Marcgrave  Braf.  221.  Seb.  Muf.  xyixm.  fg.  2. 

Sloth,  Raii  Syn.  Quad,  245.  Edw.  3 10. 

Ignavus  Americanus,  risum  fletu  miscens,  Klein  Quad.  43. 

Bradypus  tridactylus,  Lin.  Syjl.  50. 

Tardigradus,  Brijfon  Quad.  21. 

OuAiKARE,  Paressieux,  Barrerc  France  jEquin.  154. 

L’Ai,  de  Buffon^  xiii.  44.  tab.  v.  vi. 

WERE  we  to  form  an  idea  of  the  internal  fenfations  of  this  extraordinary 
animal  from  its  outward  appearance,  the  conclullon  muft  be  extremely 
unfavourable.  It  is  certainly  the  meaneft,  moll:  contemptible,  fluggilh,  and 
ill-formed  animal  in  the  creation ; it  is  probable,  however,  that  it  poRefles 
fome  fource  of  comfort  unknown  to  us,  which  places  it  on  a level  with 
many  other  creatures ; and  notwitliRanding  its  uncouth  appearance  it  will, 
on  examination,  be  found  to  be  furniflied  by  the  great  Creator  with  parts  fo 
formed  as  to  be  bed;  adapted  to  its  necellities. 

This  fpecies  of  the  Sloth  is  generally  about  two  feet  fix  inches  in  length. 
It  is  covered  all  over  with  a hartli,  coarfe,  Riff  fur,  which  Rands  in  almoR 
every  direction,  and  has  fome  refemblancc  to  the  Ralks  of  dried  grafs.  Its 
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face  is  flat  and  broad,  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  a Monkey ; the  mouth 
extends  from  ear  to  ear ; the  nofe  is  blunt ; the  ears  very  fmall ; and  the 
eyes  fmall,  black,  and  heavy : upon  the  whole,  the  countenance  exhibits 
fuch  appearance  of  diftrefs  as  to  excite  companion  in  the  beholder.  Its 
general  colour  refembles  that  of  dry  duft,  or  dirt,  with  a yellowifli  caft,  but 
it  is  fubjed;  to  fome  flight  variations ; the  colour  of  the  face  and  throat  is  a 
dirty  white,  and  a dark  coloured  broad  flripe  extends  the  whole  length  of 
the  back.  The  legs  are  thick  and  tlrong,  and  the  feet  proceed  from  the 
body  in  fuch  an  oblique  diredlion,  that  the  foies  of  them  cannot  touch  the 
ground,  fo  that  when  the  animal  attempts  to  walk,  it  fcrapes  the  back  of  its 
nails  along  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  then  wheeling  the  limb  about  in  a 
circular  diredlion,  it  at  length  advances  flowly  one  Ilep  ; the  other  limbs  are 
then  moved  in  their  turns  with  equal  difficulty : no  wonder  then  that  this 
animal  is  not  able  to  advance  more  than  three  yards  in  the  fpace  of  an  hour. 
But  although  the  legs  and  claw's  are  ill  formed  for  walking,  they  are  mofl; 
admirably  well  adapted  to  cling  round  the  boughs  of  trees  with  the  mofl; 
perfecfl  fecurity,  in  which  fltuation  it  pafles  the  greatefl  part  of  its  life,  and 
fo  flrong  is  its  grafp,  that  nothing  which  it  has  once  feized  can  ever  efcape 
from  it  without  permiflion  ; for  Kircher  (a)  informs  us,  that  a Sloth  feized 
a Dog,  which  was  let  loofe  at  it,  and  held  it  fafl  with  its  feet  for  four  days, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  poor  Dog  periftied  through  pain  and  hunger. 
The  Sloth  never  changes  its  fltuation,  except  when  flrongly  urged  by  the 
powerful  calls  of  hunger ; and  then  it  only  crawls  from  one  tree  to  another, 
which  is  a work  of  inflnite  labour,  and  often  takes  the  poor  creature  a 
whole  week  to  accomplifli.  Providence  has,  therefore,  kindly  given  it  a 
conftitution  which  enables  it  to  exifl  a long  time  without  food,  as  appears 
from  an  experiment  tried  on  one  which,  having  faftened  itfelf  to  a long  pole 
by  its  feet,  remained  in  that  fltuation  without  motion,  fleep,  or  fuflenance 
during  the  fpace  of  forty  days.  It  fubflfls  entirely  on  vegetable  fubftances, 
and  chiefly  on  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  trees,  and  it  will  frequently  alfo  eat 
the  bark.  When  it  has  afeended  a tree  with  extreme  labour  and  difficulty, 
it  never  quits  the  fltuation  till  the  leaves,  fruit,  and  bloflbms  are  entirely 

(a)  Quoted  by  Pennant. 
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confumed,  which,  if  the  tree  is  large,  will  maintain  it  about  a fortnight ; it  is 
then  forced  by  hunger  to  quit  its  lituation  in  fearch  of  another  tree,  and  as 
it  is  unable  to  defcend  gradually,  it  forms  itfelf  into  a round  ball,  and  thus 
drops  from  the  branches  to  the  ground.  And  here  we  mull  again  admire 
the  kind  care  of  Providence,  in  clothing  it  with  hair  of  fuch  a thicknefs  and 
ftrength  as  to  break  the  force  of  the  fall,  and  preferve  the  creature  from 
the  accidents  to  which  fuch  an  event  mull  continually  expofe  it.  Having 
fallen  from  the  tree  it  lies  on  the  ground  motionlefs  for  fome  time,  as  if  to 
recover  itfelf ; during  this  period  it  is  expofed  to  the  attacks  of  wild  bealls ; 
but  from  this  danger  it  is  likewife  preferved  by  its  miferable  countenance, 
which  is  fo  deplorable  as  to  difarm  the  moft  favage  rage ; and  the  cry 
which  it  utters  is  fo  plaintive,  and  generally  accompanied  with  a kind  of 
tears,  that  the  fierceft  beaft  feems  to  pity  its  lituation,  and  forbears  to 
moleft  a creature  fo  completely  wretched.  The  Sloth  is  a ruminating 
animal,  and  has  four  llomachs,  like  all  others  of  this  defcription.  It  is  very 
tenacious  of  life,  and,  like  the  tortoife,  retains  the  vital  principle  for  a long 
time  after  the  nobler  parts  are  taken  away. 

This  animal  inhabits  many  parts  of  the  eallern  coafl  of  South  America. 
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THE  SIX-BANDED  ARMADILLO. 


Generic  Characters. 

Without  either  cutting  or  canine  teeth. 

Head  and  upper  part  of  the  body  guarded  by  a cruftaceous  covering ; the 

middle  by  pliant,  cruftaceous  bands,  formed  of  various  fegments,  reaching 

from  the  back  to  the  edges  of  the  body. 

Synonims. 

Tatou,  BeloJi  Obf.  211.  Raii  Syn.  Quad. 

Tatu  et  Tatu  paba,  Brafil : Armadillo,  Hi/panis,  Lufitanis : 
Encuberto,  Marcgrave  Brafil,  I3l. 

Cataphractus  scutis  duobus,  Cingulis  sex,  Brijfon  Quad,  25. 

Dasypus  sex-cinctus,  Linn.  Syft.  54. 

L’Encoubert,  ou  le  Tatou  a six  Bandes,  de  Buffon,  x.  209. 
tab.  xlii. 

THIS  extraordinary  animal,  as  well  as  all  the  other  fpecies  of  this  kind, 
was  wholly  unknown  to  naturalifts,  before  the  difcovery  of  America,  being 
only  found  on  that  continent.  Mild  and  peaceful  in  its  nature,  it  is  equally 
incapable  of  giving  offence  to  other  creatures,  as  it  is  of  defending  itfelf 
againfi  their  attacks ; and,  were  it  not  for  the  fecurity  it  finds  in  the  firong 
covering:  with  which  nature  has  armed  it,  the  whole  of  its  life  would  be  in 
perpetual  danger.  The  fhell,  or  rather  fhells,  with  which  this  animal  is 
covered,  differ  from  the  fhell  of  the  Tortoife,  in  being  unconnected  with  the 
fkeleton  of  the  animal ; the  ftiell  of  the  Tortoife  is  united  with  the  back-bone 
and  ribs,  whereas  the  fhells  of  the  Armadillo  form  a movable  covering, 
which  is  connected  only  with  the  fkin,  and  completely  eclipfes  the  real 
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lhape  of  the  animal;  making  it  appear,  at  firft  view,  like  a round,  misfhapen 
mafs,  with  a long  head  fattened  to  one  end,  and  a very  long  tail  Ricking  out 
at  the  other,  which,  as  well  as  the  feet  and  legs,  feem  not  fo  be  of  a piece 
with  the  body.  This  extraordinary  clothing  contitls  of  a large  fcale,  which 
covers  the  rump;  and  another,  which  extends  all  over  the  thoulders : thefe 
are  united,  by  feveral  bands  which  encircle  the  back  and  tides ; the  number 
of  thefe  bands  differs  greatly  in  the  different  tpecies,  fome  Laving  but  three, 
fome  fix,  fome  eight,  ten,  twelve,  and  even  eighteen ; and  the  number  of 
thefe  bands  afcertains  the  tpecies.  They  are  all  connedled  by  a yellow 
membrane,  like  the  articulations  in  the  tail  of  a Lobtler,  and  Aide  readily 
over  each  other,  fo  as  to  afford  the  animal  a free  and  eafy  motion.  Befides 
thefe  tranfverfe  divihons  of  the  thells,  they  alfo  articulate  by  a joining,  which 
extends  all  along  the  back,  and  gives  the  animal  liberty  to  move  in  every 
diredlion.  The  colour  of  thefe  fliells  is  ufually  a dirty  grey,  but  it  differs  in 
different  fpecies : this  difference  arifes  from  a peculiar  circumftance  in  their 
conformation,  the  thell  itfelf  being  covered  with  a foftifh  tkin,  which  is 
fmooth  and  tranfparent.  This  thell  covers  the  top  of  the  head,  and  the  tail 
to  the  utmotl  extremity  ; the  only  parts  which  want  it,  are  the  throat,  breatl, 
and  belly ; thefe  are  covered  with  a foft  tkin,  which  is  white,  and  greatly 
refembles  the  tkin  of  a fowl  tiripped  of  its  feathers.  Although  this  tkin  is 
apparently  naked,  if  it  be  obferved  with  attention,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
covered  with  the  rudiments  of  thells  of  the  fame  fubtlance  with  thofe  which 
cover  the  back. 

But,  however  fecure  the  Armadillo  may  appear  to  be,  under  the 
protection  of  this  covering,  it  is  not  a futiicient  guard  againft  the  attacks  of 
its  more  powerful  enemies.  Providence  has,  therefore,  kindly  intlrucled  it 
to  roll  itfelf  up,  like  the  Hedge-Hog,  on  the  appearance  of  great  danger. 
When  it  is  violently  attacked,  it  withdraws  its  head  under  its  fliell,  which 
covers  the  fhoulders,  leaving  nothing  in  view  but  the  extremity  of  the  nofe. 
If  the  danger  increafe,  the  feet  are  all  drawn  up  under  the  belly,  and  the 
two  extremities  united  together,  while  the  tail  forms  a conne<fling  band, 
which  gives  great  flrength  to  the  fituation.  When  thus  rolled  up,  it 
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refembles  a ball,  flattifh  on  one  fide,  and  in  this  pofture  it  continues, 
obftinately  fixed,  till  the  danger  is  over,  and  often  for  a long  time  after ; 
and  this  it  is  enabled  to  do,  by  the  afliftance  of  flrong,  lateral  inufcles, 
confining  of  numberlefs  fibres,  which  crofs  each  other  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  X,  and  give  the  animal  a power  of  refiflance  which  the  flrongefl  man 
is  fcarcely  able  to  overcome.  When  the  Indians  find  it  in  this  form,  they 
lay  it  clofe  to  the  fire,  the  heat  of  which  foon  obliges  the  poor  creature  to 
unrol  itfelf,  and  fubmit  to  a milder  kind  of  death. 

All  thefe  animals  root  up  the  ground,  like  the  Hog,  to  fearch  after  roots. 
They  alfo  eat  melons,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables,  and  do  great  mifchief 
to  gardens,  when  they  chance  to  enter  them.  They  frequent  damp  and 
watery  places,  where  they  will  eat  fmall  fifli,  worms,  water  infedls,  and 
animal  flefh,  when  they  can  get  it.  Though  naturally  accuflomed  to  a warm 
climate,  they  do  not  feem  to  be  much  affecfted  by  cold  ; feveral  of  them  have 
been  brought  into  England,  where  they  appear  to  enjoy  perfedl  health. 
Thefe  animals  live  in  deep  burrows,  which  they  dig  for  themfelves  in  the 
ground : they  feldom  quit  their  abodes,  except  during  the  night  time,  when 
they  come  out  to  feed : they  feldom  go  far  from  their  hole,  and  if  furprifed, 
immediately  run  towards  it,  to  fecure  themfelves.  If  they  have  not  time  to 
reach  their  hole,  they  inftantly  fet  about  digging  a frefli  one,  which  they 
generally  accomplifh  before  they  are  overtaken  by  their  adverfary ; and  this 
they  are  enabled  to  do,  by  the  afiiftance  of  their  claws,  which  are  extremely 
large,  flrong,  and  crooked.  They  are,  however,  fometimes  overtaken  by 
their  purfuers,  and  caught  by  the  tail  before  they  have  quite  made  good 
their  retreat : in  this  fltuation  it  patiently  awaits  its  fate. 

Their  motion  is  a fwift  kind  of  walk,  but  they  can  neither  run,  leap,  nor 
climb  trees.  The  flefh  of  the  fmaller  kinds,  when  young,  being  delicious 
eating,  they  are  much  fought  after,  and  many  contrivances  are  pracftifed  to 
take  them.  Sometimes  they  are  driven  out  of  their  holes  by  fmoke,  fometimes 
by  water,  and  fmall  Dogs  are  alfo  taught  to  chafe  them,  and  force  them  to 
roll  themfelves  up  into  a ball,  before  they  have  time  to  reach  their  holes  ; in 
which  fltuation  they  are  eafily  overtaken  by  the  hunters.  If  the  Armadillo 
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be  near  a precipice,  when  it  is  purfued,  it  avails  itfelf  of  it,  by  rolling  itfelf 
up,  in  a ball,  clofe  to  the  edge,  and  then  tumbling  down,  from  rock  to  rock, 
without  receiving  the  leaft  injury.  Snares  are  alfo  very  often  laid  for  them, 
in  places  which  they  ufually  frequent,  and  this  method  of  taking  them  is 
commonly  the  moft  fuccefsful. 

The  general  account  we  have  given  of  this  moll  extraordinary  animal, 
will  apply  equally  to  all  the  fpecies. 

The  Six-Banded  Armadillo,  of  which  we  give  the  figure,  is  about  the  fize 
of  a young  Pig ; the  fcales  on  the  head,  llioulders,  and  rump  are  formed  of 
angular  pieces  : it  has  fix  bands  on  the  back  ; between  thefe,  as  alfo  on  the 
neck  and  belly,  are  a few  hairs  thinly  fcattered  ; the  tail  is  not  fo  long  as 
the  body,  but  is  very  thick  at  the  larged  extremity,  and  tapers  towards  the 
point.  There  are  five  toes  on  each  foot. 

It  is  found  in  Brafil  and  Guiana. 
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Generic  Characters. 

Back,  Udes,  and  upper  part  of  the  tail  covered  with  ftrong  fcales. 

Mouth  fmall ; tongue  long ; no  teeth. 

Synonims. 

Manis  pentadactyla,  Linn.  Syjl.  52. 

Lacertus  squamosus,  Bontius  Java^  6o.  Pet.  Gaz.  tab.  xx.  fig.  xi. 

Armadillus  squamatus  major,  CeilanicuSt  seu  diabolus 
Tajovanicus  d ictus,  Seb.  Muf.  i.  tab.  liii.  liv.  Klein  Quad.  47. 

Philodotus  pentadactylis,  squamjs  subrotundis,  Brijfon 
Quad.  18. 

Le  Pangolin,  de  Buffon,  x.  I80.  tab.  xxxiv. 

Short-tailed  Manis,  Pennant's  Syn.  Quad.  25Q. 

THE  uncommon  fiiape  of  this  animal,  together  with  the  fcaly  coat  of 
mail  with  which  it  is  entirely  clothed,  gives  it,  at  firtl  fight,  fome 
refemblance  to  the  Crocodile ; and  an  incautious  obferver  would  be  induced 
to  pronounce  it  a large  Lizard.  It  has,  however,  no  real  affinity  with  that 
genus  of  animals,  but  is  a true  viviparous  quadruped. 

In  order,  fully,  to  fubflantiate  this  fadl,  we  fhall  enumerate  a few 
particulars,  which  conftitute  an  undoubted  effential  difference  between  thefe 
creatures.  The  Lizard  is  produced  from  an  egg  ; the  Manis  is  brought  forth 
alive,  and  perfedlly  formed  : the  Lizard  is  covered  all  over  with  the  marks 
of  fcales,  which  adhere  to  the  body  even  clofer  than  thofe  of  fiflies  do ; 
whereas  the  ISIanis  has  no  fcales  on  the  throat,  breafl,  or  belly ; and  thofe 
which  cover  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  tail,  and  legs,  are  not  only  real 
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fcales,  united  to  the  body  by  one  edge  only,  but  are  capable  of  being  moved, 
whenever  the  animal  pleafes.  The  Lizard  is  wholly  deftitute  of  the  means 
of  felf-defence,  in  time  of  danger;  and  know^s  no  fafety  but  in  flight  and 
concealment : the  Manis,  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  rolls  itfelf  up  into  a 
ball,  and  is  proof  againft  the  moft  powerful  attacks  of  its  allailant.  The 
fcales  of  this  extraordinary  animal  differ,  as  to  their  fize  and  form,  but  all 
are  fixed  to  the  body,  fomewhat  like  the  leaves  of  an  artichoke.  Thofe  near 
the  tail  are  the  largefl.  They  are  thickeft  in  the  middle,  and  fharp  at  the 
edges,  and  all  end  in  a roundifli  point.  They  are  extremely  hard,  and  of  a 
fubdance  refembling  horn.  They  are  convex  externally,  and  concave  on  the 
fide  next  the  body ; one  edge  is  fixed  to  the  fkin,  w^hile  the  other  laps  over 
that  which  is  immediately  behind  it,  much  like  the  tiles  on  the  roof  of  a 
houfe.  The  fcales,  w^hich  cover  the  tail,  are  accommodated  to  the  fhape  of 
that  part:  they  are  all  of  a dufky-brown  colour,  and  fo  hard,  w^hen.the 
animal  has  attained  its  full  growth,  that  they  will  turn  a mufket  ball. 

This  fingular  quadruped  grows  to  the  length  of  eight  feet,  including  the 
tail,  which  is  four  feet  long.  The  back,  fides,  and  legs  are  covered  with 
fcales,  between  each  of  which  is  a bridle  : thefe  fcales  it  can  eredf,  at 
pleafure,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Porcupine  eredls  his  quills,  and  thereby 
arm  itfelf  wdth  a formidable  battery,  capable  of  redding  the  attacks  of  any 
enemy.  The  mod  derce  and  favage  quadrupeds  in  vain  attempt  to  feize  it ; 
the  indant  it  perceives  the  approach  of  danger,  it  rolls  itfelf  round,  like  a 
Hedge-Hog,  fecuring  thereby  the  mod  vulnerable  parts  of  its  body  with  its 
‘head  and  feet,  and  in  this  dtuation  it  remains  till  the  danger  is  over.  In 
this  podure,  it  is  faid  to  be  capable  of  dedroying  even  the  Elephant,  by 
twiding  itfelf  round  the  trunk,  and  compreding  that  tender  organ  with  its 
hard  fcales  (a). 

The  throat,  belly,  and  indde  of  the  legs  are  hairy ; the  ears  greatly 
referable  thofe  of  the  human  Ipecies  ; it  has  dve  toes  on  each  foot,  furnidied 
with  claws,  which  it  bends  under  its  feet,  when  walking.  It  feeds  on 
Lizards  and  infeeds,  in  fearch  of  which  it  turns  up  the  ground  w ith  its  nofe. 


(a)  Pennant. 
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like  a Hog.  It  grows  very  fat : its  fleth  is  efteemed  delicious  food,  and  is 
eaten  by  the  negroes.  It  makes  no  noife,  except  a kind  of  fnorting. 
Harmlefs  and  inofFenfive  in  its  nature,  it  fhuns  the  fociety  of  man,  and  lives 
in  obfcure  retreats,  in  woods,  and  damp  places,  where  it  digs  itfelf  a hole,  in 
the  cleft  of  fome  rock,  and  there  brings  forth  its  young.  It  is,  therefore, 
feldom  met  with,  and  palles  its  time  in  folitary  retirement,  a wonderful 
inftance  of  the  variety  of  nature. 

It  walks  llowly,  and  would,  unavoidably,  become  the  prey  of  every 
ravenous  bead:,  were  it  not  for  the  impregnable  coat  of  armour,  which 
Nature  has  fo  bountifully  bellowed  on  it. 

This  animal  inhabits  the  illands  of  India  and  that  of  Formola ; it  is  alfo 
found  in  Guinea,  where  the  negroes  call  it  Quogelo.  It  is  very  fond  of 
Ants,  which  it  takes,  like  the  Ant-Eater,  by  laying  its  long  tongue  acrofs 
their  paths,  which,  being  covered  with  a dicky  faliva,  edecdually  entangles 
whatever  infedls  attempt  to  pafs  over  it.  As  foon  as  the  Manis  perceives 
that  the  tongue  is  fufiiciently  loaded  with  food,  it  fuddenly  withdraws  it  into 
its  mouth,  and  feads  on  the  delicious  morfels  with  which  it  is  loaded  ; and 
this  procefs  is  repeated,  till  the  calls  of  hunger  are  fatisfied.  It  is  againd 
thefe  infeeds,  fo  noxious  to  the  human  Ipecies,  that  their  whole  force  and 
cunning  are  exerted,  and,  were  the  negroes  but  fendble  of  the  fervices 
this  animal  renders  them,  by  dedroying  one  of  the  greated  peds  of  the 
country,  they  would  not  be  fo  eager  to  kill  it.  “ But  it  is  the  nature  of 
favage  man,  to  purfue  immediate,  apparent  good,  without  confidering  the 
confequences.” 
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THE  GREAT  ANT-EATER. 


Generic  Characters. 

'Body  covered  with  hair. 

Mouth  fmall. 

Tongue  long  and  cylindric. 

No  teeth. 

Synonims. 

Myrmecophaga  jubata,  Linn,  Syjl.  52.  Klein  Quad.  45.  tab.  v. 

Tamandua-guacu,  Marcgrave  Brafil,  225.  Pifio  Brafil,  320. 

Tamandua  major,  Barrere  France  JEjquin.  l62. 

Ma  nge-fourmis,  des  Marchais,  iii.  307. 

Great  Ant-Bear,  Raii  Syn.  Quad.  241. 

Le  Tamanoir,  de  Buffon,  x.  I4l.  tab,  xxix. 

Great  Ant-Eater,  Pennant's  Syn.  Quad.  260. 

THE  extraordinary  figure  of  this  animal  readily  diflinguiflies  it,  at  the 
firft  view,  from  every  other  quadruped.  The  Horfe  has  the  longefl  head  of 
any  creature  we  are  acquainted  with,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  its  body, 
but  the  fnout  of  the  Ant-Eater  is  fo  much  elongated,  that  the  head, 
meafured  from  the  ears  to  the  end  of  the  nofe,  is  more  than  twice  as  long, 
in  proportion,  as  that  of  the  Horfe.  This  extraordinary  form  of  the  fnout  is 
necelTary  for  the  reception  of  its  long  and  flender  tongue,  which  is  two  feet 
and  a half  in  length,  and  lies  doubled  in  the  mouth,  without  which  lingular 
apparatus  the  animal  could  not  maintain  itfelf. 

The  length  of  the  Ant-Eater  is  nearly  four  feet,  from  the  tip  of  the  fnout 
to  the  infertion  of  the  tail,  which  is  two  feet  and  a half  long.  The  eyes  are 
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fmall  and  black  ; the  ears  fhort  and  round ; the  nollrils  are  placed  dote 
together,  at  the  extremity  of  the  nofe.  It  has  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet  and 
five  on  the  hinder  ones ; the  two  middle  claws  on  the  fore  feet  are  very 
large,  ftrong,  and  hooked ; the  colour  of  the  hair,  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
neck,  fhoulders,  and  back,  is  black,  mixed  with  grey.  A broad,  black  line 
extends  from  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  crofs  the  fhoulders,  which  becomes 
gradually  narrower,  as  it  proceeds  along  the  fides  towards  the  back.  It  is 
bounded  above  by  a narrow  line,  which  extends  its  whole  length.  The 
hair,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  is  half  a foot  long,  and  has  the 
appearance  of  a thick  mane ; the  fore  legs  are  whitifii,  marked  above  the 
feet  with  a black  fpot ; the  tail  is  covered  with  very  coarfe,  black  hairs,  a 
foot  long.  The  animal,  being  very  fearful  of  rain,  ufes  this  part  as  a defence 
againft  the  wet,  by  throwing  it  over  its  back,  like  the  Squirrel. 

The  Ant-Eater  is  flow  in  its  motions,  it  deeps,  during  the  day  time, 
concealed  under  the  fallen  leaves,  in  the  woods,  and  feldom  ventures  from 
its  retreat,  except  to  fatisfy  the  calls  of  hunger,  when  the  induflry  of  an 
hour  fupplies  it  with  a fufficiency  to  laft  it  for  feveral  days.  It  feeds  on 
Ants,  and  the  lingular  method  it  makes  ufe  of  to  catch  them  is,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  mod  curious  facds  in  natural  hiftory.  In  the  countries  where  this 
animal  is  found,  the  Ants  are  in  great  abundance,  and  condrudl  hills,  or  nefts, 
which  are  frequently  five  or  fix  feet  high,  where  they  live  in  fociety.  The 
Ant-Eater,  having  found  one  of  thefe  nells,  approaches  it  with  caution, 
creeping  flowly  on  its  belly,  and  concealing  itfelf  with  as  much  care  as 
poliible,  till  it  is  fufficiently  near  for  the  execution  of  its  purpole,  when, 
extending  its  tongue  acrofs  the  path  ufed  by  thefe  buly  infedls,  it  remains 
motionlefs,  in  that  pofture,  for  fome  minutes.  The  Ants,  miftaking  the  tongue 
for  a piece  of  flefh,  or  a worm,  never  fail  to  crawl  on  it,  in  great  numbers, 
and,  wherever  they  touch  it,  they  are  inftantly  entangled  by  the  flimy  fluid 
with  which  the  tongue  is  covered,  and  which  is  as  tenacious  as  bird-lime. 
When  the  tongue  is  fufficiently  covered  with  Ants,  the  animal  inflantly 
draws  it  into  its  mouth,  and  devours  them  in  a moment ; and  this  operation 
is  repeated  till  its  hunger  is  completely  fatisfied,  when  it  retires  to  its  lurking 
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place ; but,  Ihould  the  badnefs  of  the  weather,  or  the  late  hour,  caule  the 
Ants  to  remain  in  their  habitation,  the  Ant-Eater  overturns  the  hill,  or  digs 
holes  in  it  with  its  ftrong  claws ; when,  thruRing  its  long  tongue  into  the 
retreats  and  palTages  of  the  neft,  it  withdraws  it,  loaded  with  prey,  which  it 
inflantly  devours. 

Notwithftanding  this  animal  is  deftitute  of  teeth,  and  fhuns  the  combat,  . 
it  is  fierce,  and  even  dangerous  when  attacked ; and,  if  it  can  once  get  its 
adverfary  within  the  gralp  of  its  fore  feet,  nothing  but  the  death  of  the 
animal  will  make  it  quit  its  hold.  In  this  manner  it  fubdues  even  the 
Panther  of  America  (a),  when  it  has  the  imprudence  to  attack  it,  and  having 
once  fixed  its  talons  in  the  fides  of  its  enemy,  they  both  fall  together,  and 
both  generally  perifh,  for  fuch  is  the  obftinacy  of  this  creature,  that  it  will 
not  extricate  itfelf  even  from  a dead  adverfary  (b). 

An  ingenious  writer  (c)  remarks,  that  the  rnotl  adlive,  tprightly,  and 
ufeful  quadrupeds  alTemble  themfelves  round  the  habitations  of  man ; where 
they  are  either  fubfervient  to  his  pleafures,  or  maintain  their  independence, 
by  their  cunning  and  induftry.  It  is  in  the  remote  folitudes  of  the  foreft,  or 
on  the  defert  mountains,  that  we  mufl:  look  for  the  helplefs,  deformed,  and, 
as  it  were,  monlirous  births  of  nature,  who  find  fafety  in  places  which  are 
fliunned  by  the  bolder  and  more  adive  animals.  This  remark  is  verified  in 
the  Ant-Eater,  which  lives  chiefly  in  woods,  and  lies,  concealed,  under  the 
fallen  leaves. 

This  animal  inhabits  Brafil  and  Guiana,  where  its  flefh  is  eaten  by  the 
Indians,  but  is  of  a ftrong,  difagreeable  tafte. 

(a)  Gumilla  Orenoque,  iii.  232.  (b)  Pifo  Brafil,  320.  (c)  Dr.  Goldfmith. 
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Generic  Characters. 

Two  great  tufks  in  the  upper  jaw,  pointing  downwards. 

Four  grinders  on  both  tides,  above  and  below. 

No  cutting  teeth. 

Five  palmated  toes  on  each  foot. 

Synonims. 

Le  Morse,  de  Buffon^  xiii.  358.  tab.  liv. 

Rosmarus,  Gefner  Fife.  21 1.  Klein,  Quad.  Q2. 

Walrus,  Mors,  Rosmarus,  Raii  Syn,  Quad,  191. 

Sea  Cow,  Schreber,  ii.  88. 

Odobenus,  La  Vache  Marine,  Brijfon  Quad.  30. 

Tr  icHEcus  Rosmarus,  Linn.  SyJt.AQ. 

AMONG  a variety  of  animals,  whofe  peculiar  Rrudlure  capacitates  them 
to  inhabit,  without  reftraint  or  inconvenience,  both  the  land  and  the  water, 
the  fubjeft  of  our  plate  holds  a dilHnguiflied  rank,  on  account  of  its 
magnitude,  curious  tufks,  and  other  particulars. 

The  head  of  the  AValrus  is  round ; with  a fmall  mouth ; broad  lips, 
covered  with  Rrong  pellucid  brililes ; diminutive  red  eyes ; two  fmall 
orifices  infiead  of  ears ; and  femicircular  noftrils,  through  which  it  throws 
out  water  like  the  whale,  though  with  lefs  noife.  Its  neck  is  fliort.  Its 
body,  which  has  been  fometimes  found  to  meafure  eighteen  feet  in  length, 
and  ten  or  tw'elve  in  circumference,  at  the  thickefi:  part,  is  covered  with  a 
thick  wrinkled  Ikin,  lightly  Iprinkled  with  Ihort  brownifii  hairs.  Its  legs 
are  fliort,  and  loofely  articulated.  Each  foot  is  divided  into  five  toes, 
connedled  by  webs  or  membranes,  and  furniflied  with  fmall  nails.  Its  tail 
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is  very  fhort,  and  its  hind  feet  are  extended  nearly  on  a level  'with  its 
body. 

Thefe  animals  are  gregarious,  and  have  been  fometimes  feen  in  great 
numbers  fleeping  on  the  fea  fliore,  or  on  iflands  of  ice ; but  they  are 
extremely  fhy,  avoiding  fuch  places  as  are  frequented  by  mankind,  and 
plunging  impetuoufly  into  the  water  upon  the  leafl  alarm : yet,  if  they 
happen  to  receive  a wound,  they  become  bold  and  furious,  and  will 
inllantly  unite  in  attempting  a revenge.  It  is  even  faid,  they  will  attack 
a boat,  and  flrive  to  link  it  by  ftriking  their  teeth  into  its  lides,  bellowing 
at  the  fame  time  in  the  mod;  hideous  manner. 

The  females  produce  one  or  two  young  at  a time,  which  they  fuckle 
upon  land.  Their  ordinary  food  conlifts  of  fea  weeds,  lilh,  and  Ihells, 
which  they  dig  out  of  the  fand,  or  difengage  from  the  lides  of  the  rocks. 
In  afcending  malTes  of  ice,  or  Rone,  they  make  ufe  of  their  teeth,  as  hooks, 
to  fecure  their  hold,  and  to  draw  up  their  unwieldy  bodies. 

They  are  killed  for  the  fake  of  their  teeth,  which  are  comparable  to  the 
lineR  ivory  for  whitenefs  and  durability ; and  for  their  oil,  of  which  an 
ordinary  Walrus  will  yield  half  a tun,  equal  in  quality  to  that  of  the 
whale. 

Their  greateR  enemy,  excluRve  of  man,  is  the  White  Bear;  but  the 
combats  between  thefe  animals  are  generally  terminated  in  favour  of  the 
Walrus,  whofe  vi(Rory  refults  from  the  dreadful  wounds  inliidled  on  its 
opponent  by  its  tulks,  which  fometimes  meafure  two  feet  in  length,  and 
weigh  from  three  to  twenty  pounds  each. 

It  is  faid,  that  the  Walrus  hunters,  on  the  Magdalene  IRes,  in  the  Gulph 
of  St.  Lawrence,  watch  the  landing  of  thele  animals,  and,  after  waiting  a 
favourable  opportunity,  go  on  Ihore,  armed  with  fliarp  Ipears,  with  which 
they  cut  their  throats.  Great  caution  is,  however,  indifpenfably  requilite 
on  this  occaRon,  to  prevent  the  fugitives,  who  tumble  headlong  into  the 
fea,  from  crufliing  their  diRurbers  by  their  vaR  weight. 

The  knowledge  of  this  chace  appears  to  have  been  of  great  antiquity,  a' 
report  having  been  made  concerning  it,  by  0(Rher  the  Norwegian,  in  the 
reign  of  Alfred ; and  we  have  fufficient  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  the  teeth  of 
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the  Walrus,  in  early  times,  afforded  a fubflitute  for  ivory  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  globe. 

The  W alrus  inhabits  the  coaft  of  Spitzbergen,  Nova  Zembla,  Hudfon’s 
Bay,  the  Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Icy  Sea,  as  far  as  Cape  Tfchuktfchi, 
and  the  adjacent  illands. 
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THE  SEAL. 


Generic  Characters. 

Cutting  teeth,  and  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Five  palmated  toes  on  each  foot. 

Body  thick*at  the  Ihoulders,  but  tapering  towards  the  tail. 

Synonims. 

ViTULUs  OcEANi,  RondektU,  453.  458. 

Phoca,  Gefner  Fife.  83o.  Klein  Quad,  Q3.  Brijfon  Quad.  162. 

Seal,  Pennant  Hijl.  Quad.  vol.  ii.  p.  270. 

Phoca  vitultna,  Linn.  Syjl,  56. 

Kassigiak,  Crantz  HiJl.  Greenl.  i.  123. 

Le  Phoque,  de  Buff  on,  xiii.  333.  tab.  xlv.  Schreber,  cxxxiv. 

Le  Veau  Marin,  ou  Loup  de  Mer,  Belon  Poiffons,  25. 

Phoca  sive  Vitulus  Marinus,  Raii  Syn.  Quad.  I89. 

THE  obje6l  of  our  prefent  contemplation  has  been  found,  with  fome 
variety,  in  almoft  every  quarter  of  the  globe  : particularly  towards  the  north 
and  fouth ; near  the  Arctic  circle,  and  the  lower  parts  of  America  in  both 
oceans ; near  the  fouthern  extremity  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  among  the 
floating  ice,  as  low  as  fouth  lat.  Co  deg.  21  min.  It  is  alfo  an  inhabitant  of 
the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  of  the  frefli  water  lakes,  Baikal  and  Oron. 

Its  body,  which  is  covered  with  fliort  fmooth  hair,  commonly  meafures 
from  five  to  fix  feet  in  length : its  head  and  nofe  are  flat,  with  full  black 
eyes,  large  whitkers,  oblong  nofirils,  and  a forked  tongue.  Its  upper  jaw 
contains  two  canine,  and  fix  cutting  teeth;  and  its  lower  jaw  has  two  of 
the  former,  and  four  of  the  latter.  Each  of  its  feet  is  furniflied  with  five 


THE  SEAL. 


toes,  armed  with  ftrong  fliarp  claw^,  that  enable  it  to  climb  the  rocks  with 
facility.  Its  tail  is  fhort ; and  its  colour  various. 

Seals  are  faid  to  exhibit  a contiderable  fhare  of  ftrength  and  agility  in 
the  water,  where  they  find  an  ample  fupply  of  food  and  paflime ; fealling 
on  various  forts  of  fifli,  and  {porting  about  fliips  and  boats  without  the  lead; 
appearance  of  timidity.  They  cannot,  however,  continue  long  beneath  that 
element,  but  are  frequently  obliged  to  rife  for  breath,  and  are  often  feen 
floating  on  the  furface  of  the  ocean. 

The  female  ufually  brings  forth  two  young  ones  at  a time,  which, 
for  a fhort  fpace,  are  white  and  woolly  : thefe  are  fuckled  on  rocks,  or 
in  caverns,  for  about  fix  weeks,  when  they  are  condud:ed'  by  their  mother 
to  the  fea,  and  inflrudfed,  by  her  example,  in  the  means- of  procuring  a future 
fubfiftence. 

In  dimmer  they  deep  on  rocks,  or  fand  banks,  from  whence,  if  furprifed, 
they  precipitate  themfelves  into-  the  fea : but  if  their  diflance  from  that 
afjlum  precludes  the  poflibility  of  an  immediate  efcape,  they  fcrambl'e  along 
the  ground,  throwing  up  the  fand  or  gravel  with  their  hind  feet,  at  the  fame 
time  uttering  a cry  expreflive  of  lamentation.  If  overtaken,  they  make  a 
mod;  vigorous  defence  with  their  feet  and  teeth : yet  their  docility  is  great, 
and  their  natural  difpodtion  gentle,  infomuch  that  Dr.  Parfons  (a)  has 
recorded  an  inflance  of  one  which  was  fo  completely  tamed  as  to  crawl  out 
of  its  tub  at  command,  firetch  itfelf  at  full  length,  extend*  its  neck  to  falute 
its  mafter,  and  return  into  the  water  purfuant  to  his  direction. 

Prodigious  numbers  of  thefe  animals  are  found  in  the  Cafpian  Sea,  where 
they  poflefs  a great  diverdty  of  colour ; fome  being  perfectly  white,  others 
black,  others  moufe-coloured,  and  others  fpotted  like  a Leopard.  On 
crawling  to  the  fhore  they  are  immediately  killed  ; yet  they  are  followed 
by  others,  which  fliare  a dmilar  fate. 

At  the  approach  of  winter  they  go  up  the  Jaik,  and  are  killed  in  great 
numbers  on  the  floating  ice.  They  are  likewife  dedroyed,  occadonally,  by 
Wolves  and  Jackalls,  for  which  reafon  the  Seal  hunters  are  very  afliduous 
in.  driving  away  thofe  ferocious  Quadrupeds. 


(a)  Ph.  Tranf.  xlvii.  113. 


THE  SEAL. 


The  feafoii  for  taking  Seals  is  in  Odlober  and  November ; when  the 
hunters  enter  the  mouths  of  the  caverns,  at  midnight,  with  torches  and 
bludgeons,  and,  after  Ifationing  themfelves  in  the  moll  advantageous  manner, 
alarm  their  prey  by  making  a great  noife.  The  Seals  then  advance  in  a 
confufed  throng  from  all  parts  of  the  cavern,  filling  the  air  with  the  mod 
piteous  moans  ; and,  when  the  firfi;  crowd  is  paft,  whofe  refiftlefs  impetuofity 
might  prove  fatal  to  the  hunters  without  proper  caution,  great  numbers  of 
the  young  ones  are  killed  by  a blow  on  the  nofe,  which  Ipeedily  terminates 
their  exiftence,  though  any  other  method  would  prove  tedious,  and  pofiibly 
ineffedlual. 

The  flefli  of  the  Seal  is  fometimes  eaten  by  voyagers,  and  was  formerly 
confidered  as  an  article  of  luxury,  as  appears  by  a bill  of  fare  of  a cofily 
entertainment,  given  by  Archbifiiop  Nevil,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  At 
prefent,  however,  the  animal  is  hunted  chiefly  for  its  fkin,  which  is  ufed  for 
numerous  conveniencies,  and  makes  a beautiful  kind  of  leather ; and  for  its 
oil,  of  which  more  than  eight  gallons  are  commonly  extradled  from  a young 
one. 

The  Seals  found  in  the  lakes  Oron  and  Baikal  are  fmallcr  than  thofe 
which  inhabit  fait  waters,  but  fo  extremely  fat  as  to  feem  almofl;  fliapelefs. 
The  voice  of  the  young  ones  is  clear,  and  fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  mewing 
of  a cat ; but  that  of  the  old  ones  refeinbles  the  hoarfe  barking  of  a dog. 
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liORT  RAREB  BAT  . 


THE  BAT. 


Generic  Characters. 

The  fore  feet  furnifhed  with  long  extended  toes,  conneAed  by  broad 
thin  membranes  that  reach  to  the  hind  legs. 

Ears  fliort. 

Synonims. 

Bat,  Flitter  Mouse,  Raii  Syn,  Quad.  243. 

Vespertilio,  Plinii,  lib.  x.  c.  6i.  Gefner  Quad.  7Q6. 

Rear  Mouse,  Charlton  Ex.  80. 

Vespertilio  Major,  Klein  Quad.  61. 

Vespertilio  murinus,  Linn.  Syjl,  A7. 

Common  Bat,  Pennant  Hijl.  Quad.  vol.  ii.  p.  3 19. 

Le  Grande  Chauve-Souris  de  notre  Pais,  de  Buffon,  viii.  113. 
tab.  xvi. 

THIS  lingular  animal  feems  to  form  a connecfling  link  in  the  great  chain 
of  nature,  between  the  Quadrupeds  and  the  winged  inhabitants  of  the  air. 
Yet  we  are  at  no  lofs  refpeAing  its  true  llation  in  natural  hiftory,  lince  its 
wings  are  the  only  mark  of  alliance  with  the  birds,  whilft  it  is  evidently 
related  to  the  four-footed  tribe,  both  by  its  internal  and  external  formation. 
In  either  capacity,  however,  it  feems  imperfedl ; its  motions  on  the  ground 
being  awkward  and  encumbered,  its  afcent  difficult,  and  its  flight  ill- 
direded:  a circumftance  which  has  induced  Mr.  Ray  to  give  it  the  flgnificant 
appellation  of  the  Flitter  Moufe.” 


THE  BAT. 


The  body  of  the  common  Bat  is  about  two  inches  and  a half  long; 
covered  with  fhort  foft  fur,  of  a moufe  colour  tinged  with  red.  Its  eyes  are 
very  fmall.  Each  of  its  jaws  is  furniflied  with  cutting  teeth ; and  its  ears 
are  timilar  to  thofe  of  a Moufe.  Its  wings,  or  membranes,  are  of  a dufky 
colour,  and  extremely  thin : they  reach  from  the  fore  feet  to  the  tail ; and, 
when  extended,  meafure  nine  inches.  Its  hind  feet  are  divided  into  five 
toes,  pointed  with  claws. 

The  Bat  makes  its  firfi;  appearance  at  the  commencement  of  fummer, 
when  it  frequents  the  fides  of  glades  and  fylvan  walks,  in  the  dulk  of  the 
evening,  and  frequently  fkims  along  the  furface  of  the  water,  in  queft  of 
gnats  and  other  infers,  .that  confiitute  the  chief  part  of  its  food.  Towards 
the  end  of  its  favourite  feafon  it  retires  into  caverns,  hollow  trees,  or 
dilapidated  buildings,  where  it  either  fulpends  itfelf  by  its  hind  feet,  or 
covers  itfelf  with  its  wings,  and  finks  into  a kind  of  lethargy,  which 
continues  till  the  loud  tlorms  of  winter  have  fubfided,  and  cheerful  fpring 
has  announced  the  approach  of  her  gay  fucceflbr. 

The  female  Bat  produces  two  young  ones  at  a time,  which  fhe  nourifiies 
with  her  milk,  and  carries  with  her  in  her  aerial  excurfions. 

Thefe  animals,  inhabit  almofl;  every  part  of  Europe,  and  are  univerfally 
known  in  England.  Some  varieties  are  alfo  found  in  Guinea,  Jamaica, 
America,  and  the  Molucca  Ifles. 


Loi^G  Eaueid  Bat 

& 

TJEMimTJE.  Bat, 
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THE  LONG-EARED  BAT. 


Generic  Characters. 

The  fore  feet  furnifhed  with  long,  extended  toes,  connected  by  broad, 
thin  membranes,  that  reach  to  the  hind  legs. 

. Synonims. 

VeSPERTILIO  AuRITUS.  V.  CAUDATUS,  ORE  NASOQUE  SIMPLICI, 
AURICULIS  DUPLICATIS  CAPITE  MAJORIBUS,  Linil.  Syjt, 

Nat.  47. 

Vespertilio  murini  coloris,  AURICULIS  DUPLiciBus,  BriJfoTi 
Quad.  160. 

Souris  Chauve,  Ratte  penade,  Belon  Oyf.  147. 

L’Oreillar,  de  Buff-on,  \n\.  118. 

Long-eared  English  Bat,  Edwards,^}.  201. 

THIS  Ipecies  nearly  refembles  the  Common  Bat,  but  is  rather  fmaller, 
and  has  lefs  of  a reddifli  tinge.  Its  diftinguilhing  mark  is  the  uncommon 
fize  of  its  ears,  which  are  more  than  an  inch  long,  and  very  wide.  They 
are  furniflied  with  a kind  of  fecondary  ear,  or  internal  flap,  ferving  as  a 
protection  to  the  auditory  orifice.  It  is  common  in  England,  lodging  in 
great  numbers  in  the  holes  of  old  buildings,  under  eaves,  and  in  cavities  of 
rocks,  where  they  become  torpid  in  the  winter. 
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THE  TERN  ATE  BAT. 


Gei^eric  Characters. 

The  fore  fe6t  furniflied  with  long,  extended  toes,  connedled  by  broad, 
thin  membranes,  that  reach  to  the  hind  legs. 

Synonims. 

VeSPERTILIO  VaMPYRUS.  V.  ECAUDATUS  NASO  SIMPLICI, 
MEMBRANA  INTER  FEMORA  DIVISA,  LiuTl.  Syjt^  Nat,  40. 

Vespertilio  ingens,  Cluf,  exot.  94. 

Canis  volans  ternatanus  orientalis,  Seb,  i.  57. 

La  Roussette,  de  Buffon,  x.  55. 

Vampyre  Bat,  Shaw, 

THIS  large  fpecies  of  Bat  is  a formidable  animal,  meafuring  from  four 
to  five  or  fix  feet  from  one  tip  of  the  wing  to  the  other,  with  a body  of 
about  a foot  in  length.  Its  general  colour  is  a deep  reddifh  brown,  brighter 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  and  fhoulders,  and  likewife  on  the  under  fide 
of  the  body.  It  has  a fharp  black  nofe;  four  cutting  teeth  above  and  below, 
and  large  and  ftrong  canine  teeth ; a pointed  tongue,  terminated  with  fliarp 
prickles ; large,  naked  ears ; and  no  tail.  The  fingle  claw  on  its  wings  is 
large  and  ftrong;  the  talons  on  its  feet  ftrong,  crooked,  and  flattened 
fideways.  Its  flying  membrane  is  divided  below  quite  to  the  rump. 

This  Ipecies  is  found  in  Guinea,  Madagafcar,  and  all  the  iflands  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  as  well  as  that  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  It  is  not 
gregarious,  though  many  often  refort  to  the  fame  tree  in  quell  of  food. 


THE  TERNATE  BAT. 


They  fly  by  day.  While  eating,  they  make  a great  noife.  Their  fmell  is 
rank  ; and  they  bite  fiercely  when  taken. 

Linnaeus  has  given  the  name  of  Vampyre  (an  imaginary  blood-thirfi:y 
monfler)  to  this  fpecies,  from  its  propenflty  to  fuck  blood  from  perfons  in 
their  fleep  ; which,  from-  its  flze,  it  is  able  to  efledl  to  an  alarming  degree. 
It  inferts  the  point  of  its  tongue  into  a vein,  and  drains  the  blood  till  it  is 
fatiated,  fanning  the  air  all  the  time  with  its  wings,' which  occaflons  an 
agreeable  fenfation  in  thofe  hot  climates,  and  prolongs  fleep.  Perfons  lying 
with  their  feet  uncovered  are  often  thus  blooded  till  they  are  near  pafling 
into  the  fleep  of  death.  Cattle  are  likewife  attacked  by  thefe  animals,  and 
are  faid  to  be  frequently  deftroyed  by  them.  It  is  conjedlured,  from  the 
uncouth  appearance  and  difgufting  qualities  of  the  large  Bats,  that  they  have 
given  rife  to  the  ancient  fables  of  Harpies. 


A LIST  OF  THE  PLATES  in  the  SECOND  VOLUME,  in  the  Order  in -which 
the  Binder  is  to  -place  them.— The  Descriptions  are  to  be  arranged  agreeably  to  the 

I 

Systematic  Contents. 


1 Lion. 

2 Royal  Tiger. 

3 Leopard. 

4 Hunting  Leopard. 

5 Domestic  Cat. 

6 Ocelot  and  Lynx. 

7 Brown  Bear, 

8 Polar  Bear. 

9 Wolverene. 

10  Raccoon. 

1 1 Badger  and  Ratel. 

12  Virginian  and  Flying  Opossum. 

13  Kanguru. 

14  Weasel  and  Martin. 

15  Ferret. 

16  Ichneumon. 

17  Skunk. 

18  Civet  and  Genet. 

19  Otter. 

20  Guinea  Pig^  and  Spotted  and  Long- 
nosed  Cavy. 


21  Hare. 

22  Rabbit. 

23  Beaver. 

24  Crested  and  Brasilian  Porcupine. 

25  Alpine  Marmot^  and  Hamster. 

26  Common  Squirrel. 

27  Grey  Squirrel  and  Ground  Squirrel, 

28  Jerboa. 

29  Brown  Rat  and  Water  Rat. 

30  Common  Mouse,  Dwarf  Mouse,  Long 

and  Short-tailed  Field  Mouse,  Shrew 
Mouse,  and  Water  Shrew  Mouse. 

31  Lapland  Marmot. 

32  Mole  and  Hedge-hog. 

33  Sloth. 

34  Armadillo  and  Ant-eater.  - ' 

35  Great  Manis. 

36  Walrus. 

37  Common  Seal. 

38  Common  Bat. 

39  Long-eared  and  Ternate  Bat. 
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